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NOW BEADY. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, No. 43. 
OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. 


Canon Ben#amM, D.D., F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 5 Reproductions in Colour, 
and many other Illustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net; or cloth, gilt top, 7s. net. 

“No matter of genuine and authentic interest in the reeérd of Old St. Paul’s has escaped the notice of 
the learned author of ‘ Medieval London.’ The illustrations of the book are particularly worthy of 
attention...... There are a number of beautiful reproductions in colour of scenes of Cathvdral life and 
service, taken from missals and other MSS. in the British Museum.”—Scotsman, 


STORIES OF CHARLEMAGNE and the Twelve 


Peers of France. From the Old Romances. By the Rev. A. J. Courcz, Author of “Stories from 
Homer.” With 8 Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by G. Morrow. 5s. 

“A charming volume...... Professor Church has found the right language for these tales—simple yet 
elevated prose, eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes of the words and thoughts of the poets and 
romance writers who have handled the themes before. He has, moreover, been fortunate in his a 

—Spectator. 


THE KIDNAPPING OF ETTIE, and other Tales. 
By Brown Liner, Author of ‘‘ Widow Wiley.” With 16 Illustrations, 5s. 


‘* At once sober and sweet in their delineation of the children and the old folk of the country, they have 
humour and observation of original keenness...... They are happily illustrated by photographs — life.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE SIEGE OF YORK, A Story of the Days of 


Thomas Lord Fairfax. By Breatric—E MarsHatt, Author of ‘“‘Old Blackfriars.” With 8 Illustrations, 
5s. (immediately. 


POPULAR EDITIONS.—Sewed, 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. By the Rev. A. J. 


Cuurce. With 17 Illustrations after Flaxman. 


THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. By the Rev. 


A. J. CHurcg. With 17 Illustrations after Flaxman. 








COPSLEY ANNALS preserved in Proverbs. By the 


Author of “I Must Keep the Chimes Going.” Cheaper Edition, with 8 new Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By 


C. J. CoryisH, Author of “Life at the Zoo,” ‘‘ Wild England of To-day,” &c. With 38 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“ Pleasantly written and beautifully illustrated.”—Nature. 


“From the first page to the last there is not a single sentence which the reader would not wrong: 
himself by skipping.” —Standard. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
NEW CHINA AND OLD. Personal Recollections 
and Observations of Thirty-three Years. By Archdeacon Movie. With 30 Illustrations, 5s. 
“Exceedingly interesting ; it contains a deal of information; and some of the vexed questions of the 
Orient are discussed in a tone admirable alike for breadth aud temper.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE LIBERATION OF ITALY, 1815-1870. By 
the Countess MarTINENGO CESARESCO. With 4 Portraits on Copper, 5s. 


_ ‘A clear, eloquent and authentic summary of some of the most complicated and fascinating chapters 
in modern history.”—Nineteenth Century. 





NEW EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 


“These are new editions of works of established favour. But it is something new as well as something 
to practical purpose to comment upon this reappearauce in such well bound, well illustrated, daintily 


Pretty volumes, and at so low a price.”—School Board Chronicle. 


10 THE LIONS: a Tale of the Early| THE TWO SWORDS: a Story of (1d 
Chri-tians. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. With | Bristol. By Emma Marsuaut. With 8 ILus- 
8 Illustrations. trations. 

THE OLD LOOKING GLASS and THE |110N-HEARTED: the Story of Bishop 


BROKEN LOOKING GLASS. By M. L. ; . Li A 
; = : Hauniugton’s Life told for Boys and Girls. B 
CuarLeswortu.- In 1 vol., with Illustrations. the Bet, 0 taseen, We many nd 


THE LIFE OF A BEAR. With 16/ _ tious. 
seueeinees. |'ONLY A DOG. By a Humsue Friesp. 
THE LIFE OF AN ELEPHANT. With With 8 Illustrations. 
-Ustrations, 
AGATHOS, The Rocky Island, and other ae ,. 7. z pita y 2 


Sunday Stories. By Bishop WILBERFORCE. | Ago. By Enuma Marsuatt. With . Illustra- 
With 16 Illustrations. y tious. 








EW BOOKS. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, No. 42. 
MEDIZVAL LONDON. By the Rev. 


Canon Benuam, D.D., and Caartes WELCH, 

F.S.A. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 

4 Plates in Colour, and many other Lllustra- 
tions, 5s. net ; or cloth, 7s. net. 

**A scholarly survey of mediwval London. The 

illustrations adorn greatly the volume.”—Academy. 


WIDOW WILEY, and some other Old 
Folk. By Brown Liynet. With 20 Illustra- 
tions, mostly photographed from life by the 
Author, 5s. 

“Vivid pictures of country things and country 
people, illustrated by photographs, as good in their 
way as anything that we have seen,”—sSpectator, 


By C. J. CORNISH. 
LIFE AT THE Z00. Fifth Edition, 6s. 


** A more companionable book we cannot imagine.” 
—Spectator. 
WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY. Third 
Edition, 6s. 
“ Even more fascjnating than its predecessor.” . 


— World. 
ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. 
Second Edition, 6s. 
“‘Indeed a delightful book.” —Times. 
ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and 
Conversation. 6s. 
* A very entertaining and instructive volume.” . 
—Nature. 
NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER. 6s. 


“A most delighttul volume of essays.”—Spectator. 





Mrs. MARSHALL'S Historical 
Stories. 

‘Mrs. Marshall's stories, based for the most part 
on the lives and times of eminent Englishmen and 
Englishwomen, have been the means of awakening 
and cultivating a taste for history and literature 
throughout the English-speaking world.” 

—Canon AINGER. 
THE. PARSON'S DAUGHTER, and how She was 
Painted by Mr. Romney. 5s. 
UNDER THE DOME OF ST. PAUL’S IN THE 
DAYS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, 5s. 
IN WESTMINSTER CHOIR: a Story of Henry 
Purcells Days. 5s. 


A HAUNT OF ANCIENT PEACE: Memories of Mr. 
Nicholas Ferrar’s House a: Little Gidding. 5s. 


THE MASTER OF THE MUSICIANS: a Story of 
Handel's Days. 5s, 

PENSHURST CASTLE IN THE DAYS OF SIR 
PHILIP SIDNEY. 5s. 

KENSINGTON PALACE IN THE DAYS OF 
MARY Il. Ss. 
WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL: 2 Story of Exeter and 
Norwich in the Days of Bishop . 3s. 6d. 
WINCHESTER MEADS IN THE DAYS OF 
BISHOP KEN. 5s. 

UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE IN THE DAYS OF 
GEORGE HERBERT. 5s. 

IN THE SERVICE OF RACHEL, LADY 
RUSSELL. 5s. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE OUSE: 4 Tale of the 
Times of Newtor and Cowper. 3s. 6d. 

IN FOUR REIGNS: the Recollections of Althea 
Allingham. ds. 

UNDER THE MENDIPS: a Tale of the Times of’ 
Hannah More. 5s. 

IN THE EAST COUNTRY WITH SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE, KNIGHT. 5s. 

IN COLSTON’S DAYS: a Story of Old Bristol, 
1636-1720. ds. 


CASTLE MEADOW: aStory of Norwich a Hundred 

Years Ago. 3s, 6d. é 

THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER: a Story of the 

Princess Elizabeth. 3s. 6d. 

AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER: a Story of 
the Jacobite Rising of 1715. 3s. 6d. 

THE YOUNG QUEEN OF HEARTS: a Story c/ 


the Princess Elizabeth and her Brother, Priy 
ot Wales. 3s. 6d. . is 
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MA. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW LIST. 


THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. 


THE GLD BAILEY AND NEWCATE. 


By CHARLES GORDON, 
With about 100 Illustrations, and a Frontispiece in Tint. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 
This book gives. with details strictly taken from authentic sources, the 
history of the world-famel prison-house from its earliest known mention to 


its destruction ; its value being very greatly enhanced by the reproduction of 
contemporary prints and views specially taken, so as to bring it down to the 


atest moment. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE YEAR. 


MEMOIRS OF PAUL KAUGER. 


TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


With Photogravures, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, [Ready in November. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 


PERSIA. From the Earliest Times until Firdawsi. By Epwarp G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College. A New Volume in the 
Library of Literary History. With Photogravure Frontispiece, demy 
8vo, 16s. 

This work is intended to be not so much an account of Persian Literature in 
the narrower sense of the term, as a History of Persian Thought, and of the 
part played by the Persians in the sphere of religious, philosophical, and 
scientiiic speculation. 


“STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.—New Volume. 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY: from 


Gregory the G rreat | to Boniface VIII. (590-1203). By Witttam Barry, D.D., 
Author of “The New Autigone,” &c. Profusely Illustrated, and with a 
Map, cloth, crown 8vo, 5s. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess 


Evetyy Martinenco Crsaresco, Author of “Italian Characters in the 
Epoch of Unification.” With Photograviure Froutispiece and many other 


Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1¢s. 
**Tt isa book to read and re-read, and having read, to treasure.”—Daily Mail. 


“FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE? 


Notes on Social Changes. By Grorce W. E. RusseEtt, Author of “ An 
Onlooker’s - Note-Book ” and ‘Collections and Recollections.” Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
A volume of witty comment, observation, and anecdote concerning things 


worth commenting upon, and particularly concerning English Society. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARI- 


CATURIST. By Hanry Furniss. With numerous Illustrations, many 
made specially for this Work, 1 vol. medium 8vo, cloth, 10s. Gd. net. 


DAVID THE KING: an Historical 


Inquiry. By Marcez AvoGusts Drevnaroy (Membre de I’Iustitut). 
Transiated by Lucy Horz. Small demy vo, 7s. 6d. uet. 


SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION READY. 


MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S Autobiography. 
Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 
“Racy talk, many anecdotes, a fascinativg unfolding of memory from child- 
hood to girlhood give Mrs. Praod’s volume all the attractiveness of a novel 


combined with all the living interest of autobiography and reminiscence.’ 
—Bookman, 


HENRY GRATTAN. (The Gladstone 


P:/ze Essay in the University of Oxford, 1902.) By Percy M. Roxsy, 
Scholar of Christ Church. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


BBY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS.” 


TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS 


By JOuN Outver Hosses, Author of ‘ The School for Saints,” &c. Cloth 


gilt, 2s. 6d. net 
** The literary charm and distinction of her writing, so polished and reticent, 
aer Wit, and the subtlety of her characterisation, are qualities which would 


mike the fortunes of the slightest story.”—Yornshire Post. 


FIVE SPLENDID NOVELS. 
Price SIX SHILLINGS each. 


1 LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 


By Jozen Oxiver Hopees. Also a Presentation Edition, handsomely 
bound in white, gilt edges, and boxed, 6s. net. 


2 A LADY’S HONOUR. A New Volume inthe 
First Novel Library. By Bass Biage. 


3. FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. <A Recent 


Novel of the First Novel Library. By Mrs. Pu:::p Cuampion DE 








CRESPIGNY. {Second Juipression, 
4. IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. By Ex:y 
Ricuines. 


“THE GEORGE MOORE OF HOLLAND.” 
5. THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. By 


. Van EEvDEN. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





SMITH, ELDER & €0.'S NEW BOOKS 


ON NOVEMBER 8rp.—With 16 Illustrations by the Author, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
THE 


ADVENTURES of DOWNY V. GREEN 


By GEORGE CALDERON, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. PERCY DEARMER. 
IN A FEW DAYS.--With Illustrations by Eva Roos. Crown &vo, 63, 


THE NOISY YEARS. 


By MRS. PERCY DEARMER, 
AUTHOR OF “ROUNDABOUT RHYMES,” &c. 


IMMEDIATELY.—Sma!l post 8vo, 6s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine.” 
By the AUTHOR OF ‘‘COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS,” &, 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


By Mrs. A. Murray Smitu (E. T. Bradley), Author of ‘‘ Annals of West- 
minster Abbey,” &c. SECOND EDITION, with 25 Full-Page Illustrations 
and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

TRUTH.—“ Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISEO, ENLARGED, AND 
COMPLETED EDITION. 
EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 65,000 
copies printed. 
With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
*,* This is the first complete and connected account of the whole 


course of the War. It is the only history in one volume, and is 
indispensable to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 


of the subject. 

ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE.—‘“ The work is worthy of the subject; it is 
a clear, compreheusive narrative of events, fairly and exuctly set forth. Itis 
the first full history, the most ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account 
of the whole war; ‘and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold 
the ground for some time to come.” 


Re-issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 
Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each Volume. 
Feap. Svo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or 8s, net, in leather. 


*,* Vols. I. to IV. will be ready ina few days,and Vols. V. to VIII. early in December. 
Particulars upon application. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE COLLECTED EDITION OF 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDCES. 


VOLUME V.—Contents :—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the 
Court—Notes. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTHOR = ua one DA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
E COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &e. 


Writing of this story, the METHODIST RECORDER says :—“ Equally as a 
study of character and a story of thrilling adventure, it is a masterpiece.’ 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PECCY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA,” 
“TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. 


SPECTATOR. —' By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. Anthony Hope takes 
his place amongst the tbe of benefactors. This is no mean age aud 
we heartily congratulate Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the 
jamited e:rele cf characters in fiction one whom every right-minded reader 
would be honoured to have as an acquaintance and proud to own as a friend. 











CHRISTIAN’S WIFE, A Story of Graubiinden. 
By Mavpe Eezrton Kise, Author of ‘A Bnghton Coach Office,” “ The 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” “Studies in Love,” &c. With « 
Frontispiece, sma!l fcap. Svo, 5s. [In a few days. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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RICH AND POOR IN THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
Dr. ConE deals with “the teaching of the entire New Testa- 
ment on the social question that concerns the relation of rich 
and poor, and on earthly possessions in general, in their con- 
nection with the moral and religious life.” The conclusions of 
the book are summed up in the following sentences :-—‘* To 
furnish a plan for a social order was as remote from His [our 
Lord’s] purpose as was the teaching of a system of theology.” 
The fatherhood of God, the basis of all true religion, and 
the golden rule, the principle of the true social order, are, he 
maintains, the Christian ideals; “but the systems of 
theology and the social polities that embody those ideals 
are the product of the ages; they are born in the 
throes of reason and experience.” We must say at once 
that we cannot agree with the arguments by which he arrives 
atthem. While he maintains that in the Gospels no direct and 
permanent measures for the cure of poverty are to be found, 
theaim of Christ lying in the realm of religion, and not of 
sociology, he finds in our Lord's teaching an unqualified com- 
mand against the laying up of money, a blessing pronounced 
upon the poor merely because they are poor, and a recom- 
mendation to the rich to dispossess themselves of everything 
by the giving of indiscriminate alms. He is very much afraid 
of the uncandid method of interpretation which gives to the 
plain words of Scripture a spiritual meaning, and deprecates 
continually the spirit which in explaining certain difficult 
passages in the Gospels has recourse to a theory of meta- 
phorical Janguage or of Eastern hyperbole. For instance, he 
refuses to regard the sentences about turning the other cheek, 
giving the cloke after the coat, merely as metaphorical 
expressions of the necessity of pardon and the iniquity 
of revenge. He is predisposed to take all the sayings of 
the Sermon on the Mount aw pied de la lettre. Indeed 
he goes further, and argues that the less spiritual form 
inwhich some of the Beatitudes appear in St. Luke is for 
that very reason likely to be the more primitive. ‘“ Blessed 
be ye poor” and “Blessed are ye that hunger” represent, he 
thinks, our Lord’s own words, while “ Blessed are the poor in 
spirit ” and “ Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness” show signs of having been added to. The last 
clause in the two sentences he regards as a very ancient gloss, 
But surely it could be just as easily maintained that the more 
spiritual expression, being, as it plainly is, more in our Lord’s 
habitual manner of speech, which was commonly parabolic 
and seldom without a spiritual meaning, is the more authentic. 

Dr. Cone makes, as it seems to us, insuperable difficulties 
for himself by his extreme literalness, which he attempts un- 
snecessfully to get over in his chapter headed “ The Transient 
and the Permanent.” Here he argues that our Lord’s words 
about riches and poverty must be taken in their historical 
setting, and he thinks we may say without presumption that 
they do not apply to the existing order of things, and would 
certainly not be spoken if He were to return to the earis to-day. 
Poverty now debars from the higher life quite as much as 
wealth, he declares; almsgiving is dangerous, and by following 
the letter and not the spirit of the New Testament we may forget 
the permanent principles of benevolence in the transient direc- 
tious forthe relief of distress. For our own part, we feel that it is 
dangerous, and scarcely logical, to speak of transient directions 
about so permanent aquestion as that of the relations of richand 
Poor, That Christ did not lay down a social system we are 
sure; but neither do we believe that His words concerning 
poverty are to be taken so literally or dismissed so easily as 
Dr. Cone makes out. The only really “hard saying” on the 
subject—if we dismiss the very ill-defended theory of the 
gloss—is the one about the camel and the needle’s eye, in 
muuch our Lord declares that a rich man cannot lead the 
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higher life without direct spiritual help; that for him it is 
impossible without God. For ourselves, we believe this to be 
still true. It is far easier for a rich man to be wholly selfish 
than for a poor man. By “poor” we do not, of course, mean 
the “submerged tenth” living in great cities whose existence 
disgraces the civilisation of to-day. The poor man has 
constantly before him small services which he can do for a 
neighbour, small sacrifices which he can make for his 
brethren. If he refuses to do them, he refuses deliberately 
and his world knows he has refused, and his neighbour points 
out to him his selfishness, most probably by some reciprocal 
action. But the careless rich man living in pleasure may 
never make a sacrifice, never do a kindness which costs him 
anything, never suppress his own good for that of his 
neighbour or the community, and yet never suspect for an 
instant that he is at alla bad fellow. Unless he makes it a 
matter of conscience to “do good and to distribute,” that is, 
unless he “takes counsel with God,” the practical part of 
Christianity, which is the service of his kind, slips by him, and 
he dies without the kingdom of heaven, having “lived to 
himself.” 

Dr. Cone says that in the injunction to the rich young 
man to “sell all thou hast” there is no indication that the 
recommendation was individual; but certainly there is no 
indication that it was not. We can imagine a like incident in 
the present day. If two friends were occupied in some particular 
work, say the pursuit of some art or science, to which one 
gave his whole mind and the other only so much of it as he 
could spare from the thought of his possessions, we can well 
imagine the poor enthusiast saying to the rich dabbler, with no 
intention of condemning wealth in the abstract: “ Oh, throw 
your money into the gutter; it hampers you at every turn.” 

One stumbling block to the proper understanding of our 
Lord’s words is to be found in the conventional language of 
to-day. In moral and social arguments all who are not wage- 
earners are considered to be “rich.” That absurd expression, 
“the working classes,” suggests that all who do no manual 
labour live in idleness. As a matter of fact, the first-class artisan, 
who too often spends all the margin over and above his house- 
hold expenses on personal luxury .at the public-house, knows far 
more about “the deceitfulness of riches” than the poor pro- 
fessional whose scanty margin just suffices to keep up his life 
insurance or to provide against the dreaded “ break-down” 
which stares the tired brain-worker in the face. 





That the New Testament points out the danger of money- 
loving more severely and with more reiteration than is agree- 
able to the philosophers of to-day we entirely believe; but 
while we doubt the right of Christians to consider any of our 
Lord’s words as of purely historical significance, we cannot 
but recommend Dr. Cone to reconsider his own advice about 
“the letter which killeth,’ meanwhile thanking him for a 
suggestive and interesting book on a subject which is always 
with us. 





EAST OF PARIS.* 


Some people, among whom is the present writer, find few 
things more enjoyable than travelling in the byways of 
France, and to such Miss Betham-Edwards’s new book will 
be delightful. At first sight, it must be confessed, the mind 
of an experienced reader is touched with suspicion. As we 
turn over the book, admiring its pretty illustrations, the 
printed pages do not look interesting. This is because there 
is absolutely too little in them. Width of spacing, even more 
than of margin, has been indulged in to such an extent, with 
the view of spreading a small quantity of matter over a 
handsome volume, that a large page does not contain more 
than a hundred and sixty words; and this is disheartening, 
even to a lover of good print. Then in this first slight 
view one’s eye is caught by various mistakes and misprints, 
and by such sentences as the following, which suggest 
either that the book was written in a very great hurry, or 
that the proofs were insufficiently corrected: ‘‘ Next, let me 
say a word about the juge de pate in France, as I presume 
most readers are aware, a modest functionary, yet better paid 
than that of a priest.” There are several other instances of 
this kind of carelessness, and also of that want of good 





* East of Paris: Sketches in the Gitinais, Bourbonnais, and Champagne. By 
Miss Betham-Edwards, Officier de |’Instruction Publique de France. With 





raed 
Rich and Poor in the New Testament. By Orello Cone, D.D, London: A, 


and C. Black, (6s. ] 


Coloured Illustrations from Original Paintings by Henry E. Detmold. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. (7s. 6d, net.] 
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punctuation which so greatly injures the artistic effect of a 
book. Miss Betham-Edwards is too clever to torment us in 
this way. 

To make ‘an end of fault-finding before we turn to the 
brighter side of things, is it possible that Miss .Betham- 
Edwards, after years of life in France, really believes 
that old maids, agreeable old maids in society, do not 
exist there, and that all unmarried women are driven 
into convents as soon as they have passed what is 
considered the marriageable age? Happening, to her 
astonishment, upon a small colony of unmarried women at 
Arcis-sur-Aube—a place hallowed for her by the memory of 
Danton, that “friend of humanity ”"—she greets them with: 
“T thought there were no single women out of convents in 
France.” The remark might have been taken as a joke, but 
was not: the lady addressed was quite ready to account for 
her existence and that of her friends: “ We are all socialists, 
radicals, libres penseuses, and the rest.” But this left Miss 
Betham-Edwards in possession of her illusion as to French 
society, properly so-calied. “Society,” she could still feel, preju- 
diced, narrow-minded, old-fashioned, will not endure the 
presence of an unmarried woman; or if she succeeds in saving 
herself from a convent—“ an unmarried French lady belonging 
to genteel society cannot cross the street unaccompanied till 
she has passed her fortieth year, nor till then may she open the 
pages of Victor Hugo or read a newspaper.’ The absurd 
exaggeration of such a statement as this needs no demonstra- 
tion to any one who knows anything of good society in France 
in the present day, and we must say that, coming from the 
pen of Miss Betham-Edwards, a familiar friend and lover of 
France, it is simply amazing. It shows, perbaps, how well 
one may know a country without knowing its people. 

Putting aside the shock of such strange observations, the 
book, as we have said, is delightful. We have always appre- 
ciated the author’s feeling for France, though we cannot 
always agree with her political opinions. Since writing 
France of To-day she seems to have somewhat modified her 
admiration for the peasants and their thrift. Though she 
sees the one excuse for the miserly scraping of their money- 
grubbing lives—‘I work for my children ”—she not only 
realises that such penurious self-denial in the parents is bad 
for the children, educating a generation of selfish materialists, 
but that “of the two national weaknesses, French avarice and 
English lavishness and love of spending, the latter is more in 
accordance with progress and the spirit of the age.” 

The scene cf the book is mostly laid in the neighbourhood 
of the Forest of Fontainebleau and on the upper waters of the 
Loire. In these neighbourhoods Miss Betham-Edwards finds 
plenty of material for that lively description of little-known 
places in which she is so successful. Many people know 
Fontainebleau, Barbizon, &c., without being familiar with such 
small towns and villages bordering on the Forest as Bourron, 
in the valley of the Loing, with its asparagus gardens; 
Larchant, an old pilgrimage place with a wonderful ruined 
tower, a treasure for artists, but scarcely known, we think, to 
anybody but the happy cyclists who range the Forest of 
Fontainebleau ; Recloses, its farmhouses each a little fortress, 
marvellously picturesque both outside and in, its church con- 
taining the celebrated wood-carvings which were shown in 
the Paris Exhibition, but are now, we suppose, replaced in 
their own surroundings. All this country, the Forest and the 
valley of the Loing, has the features of that characteristic 
France which inspired Balzac, and to a certain extent Zola; 
the peasants here have the salient faults and merits of 
their kind; the soil is rich, not only in timber, but 
in fruit, flowers, vegetables, and with all this there is 
a poetic beauty of atmosphere which, different as they are, 
suggests that the Fontainebleau country might dispute 
with Touraine the title of “the Garden of France.” We 
must not forget to mention specially Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
charming account of Nemours, which appears to be very little 
changed since the days when Arthur Young was fleeced by 
the most knavish innkeeper he had met with in France or 
Italy, and not at all changed since Balzac wrote Ursule 
Mirouét. Grass-grown streets, enchanting riverside views, 
plenty of centenarians, no museum, no bookseller’s shop, and 
—strange inconsistency—a lady dentist who draws a tooth for 
two francs. 

Another delightful centre for the leisurely traveller is 





Nevers, with its beautiful Cathedral littl know C7 
English, and lovely situation on the laine the 
reach is Pougues-les-Eaux, one of the many French mh 
places never heard of in England ; but visited, tiadition _ 
by Julius Caesar, and later by French Kings and by Main 
de Sévigné. Miss Betham-Edwards is not fond of Madea 
de Sévigné because she disliked the Huguenots, which a 
carrying religious prejudice rather too far; but if history a 
be trusted, the Huguenots are responsible for the destruct 
and pillage in 1560 of the abbey and churches of La Charieg 
the most old-world, picturesque, and fascinating place aie 
ever wound itself round the heart of a traveller. 

But we cannot here follow the author through all he 
wanderings east of Paris, which included Sens, Areiacees 
Aube, Rheims, Nancy, &c., and many a little town famous ih 
old days, connected with great names and the scene of fierce 
fighting, now with all the charm and profound peace of pro- 
vincial France at her best. St. Jean de Losne, for instance 
drove back the Imperial armies from Burgundy and saved 
France in 1636. Its inhabitants, in consequence of this, wers 
set free from all taxation, and continued so till the Revolution, 
No town in France has a nobler record,—but who ever hears 
now of St. Jean de Losne ? 

In thanking Miss Betham-Edwards for opening such doors 
as this to the English tourist, we must express our sympathy 
with her love for travelling by slow trains in France. If one 
cannot aspire to a bicycle or a motor-car, it is the best way of 
seeing the country and the people. 

The saddest, the only sad part of this agreeable book is to 
be found in the last two chapters, which are concerned with 
Alsace and Lorraine. The picture is drawn by a true lover of 
France, and a clear-sighted, generally fair-minded writer: 
and her conclusion is that “an insuperable barrier, the 
fathomless gulf created by injustice, exists between con- 
querors and conquered.” “I found,” she says, “the clinging 
to France ineradicable as ever, nothing like the faintest sign 
of reconciliation with Imperial rule.” 





TWO BOOKS ON SPAIN, AND A GRAMMAR.* 
It would be well if every tourist in Spain or Portugal before 
entering the country could read and take to heart what is said 
in this little book's opening pages, and in the chapter on 
“ National Characteristics.” It might save him much dis. 
comfort, from giving and taking offence where none is meant, 
and, instead, he would meet with the courteous and kindly 
response which is almost invariably given when a Spaniard is 
treated as he expects to be. Spanish Life in Town and 
Country is the work of a lady brought up in Madrid, 
knowing city life well; but in parts it is like what the work of 
a London-bred woman would be when treating of Devonshire or 
Cornwall, Wales or Yorkshire. The description of an ox-goad 
as “a long stick, possibly a wand of office,” could never have 
been written by one familiar with the country. The state- 
ment that “local government in the smaller towns works 
with great smoothness and efficiency hand-in-hand with 
centralised authority in Madrid” is the reverse of fact 
in many provinces. So, too, are the observations 
“One is apt to forget that Old Castille is one of 
the provinces having a northern sea-board”; “I have not 
been able to find in any book on Spain a description of the 
strange dance which takes place in the Cathedral of Seville.” 
A description of the Seizes, with the words and music to 
which they dance, is given in Sketches of Spain, by John 
Lomas, pp. 186-94 (A.and C. Black, 1884). It is probably owing 
to lack of experience in correcting for the press that proper 
names are so frequently misspelt,—* Mendezabal ” for “ Men- 
qizabal,” “Parada” for “Pereda,” “Gullich” for “Gulich,” 
“ Auto-da-fe” for “ Auto-de-fe,” &c. Still, the book has real 
value. Its tone in speaking of the future of Spain is 
optimistic. The great and real advance in the substitution 
of Spanish for foreign capital in mining and industrial 
enterprises is well brought out; but the drawbacks to 
agricultural prosperity in the want of security and in the 





* (1.) Spanish Life in Town and Country. By-L, Higgin. With Chapters on 
“ Portuguese Life in Town and Country” by Eugéne E. Street, and 27 Illustra- 
tions. London: George Newnes. (3s. 6d. net.) —(2.) The Land of the Dons. 
By Leonard Williams. London: Cassell and Co. [15s. net.]——(3.) Practical 
Spanish: a Grammar of the Spanish Language, with Exercises, Materials jor 

fonversation, and Vocabularies. By Fernando de Arteaga y Pereira. Taylorian 
Teacher of Spanish in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. London: Joba 
Murray. [7s. 6d.] 
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orial tax are not sufficiently indicated. After all 
d, Spain is “a land of surprises and contradictions.” From 
- te in Catalonia and Valencia it might seem as if 
— would be made an experimental ground for the wildest 
eal and Socialistic theories of the fanatics of Europe ; 
Pile the real strength of the reactionary forces of Carlism 
and Clericalism is still an unknown quantity. The chapters 
by Mr. Street on Portugal show the difference between a 
man’s and a woman’s point of view. We see, too, the differ- 
ences between Portuguese and Spanish life. The intense love 
of the Portuguese, men as well as women, for children is 
remarked on; also the honesty and hard work of the Gallegos, 
and the ill effects of this good example ou those who disdain 
to follow it. The experience of the present writer would lead 
him to place the intellectual qualities of the Portuguese 
higher than does our author; but his knowledge of the 
people is superior to ours. These chapters are a valuable 
addition to those on Spain, and worthily complete the 
picture of life in the South-Western Peninsula of Europe. 


heavy territ 


The handsome volume entitled The Land of the Dons may be 
taken almost as the complement of Mrs. Higgin’s smaller work 
noticed above, Spanish Life in Town and Country. Both 
writers know Madrid and Madrid middle-class life well; the 
one describes it from a man’s, the other from a woman’s, 
point of view. There is little difference in their verdict; both 
testify to the innate good qualities of the Spaniard, and 
especially of the Spanish woman. Mr. Williams is the more 
practised writer. His book may be divided into two parts, of 
unequal merit. The one deals with the country, its inhabi- 
tants, their differing characters, aptitudes, manners and 
customs; it gives us vivid pictures of Madrid life, and of 
life in the country; it tells of popular literature, of the great 
festivals, of the games and amusements, of the ball-play and 
of the bull-fight. To this last and to its history three chapters 
are devoted, All this is excellently done; the author knows 
his subject and how to treat it. We are in agreement on almost 
every point, and especially that the popular literature, the 
refrunes, the coplas, segutdillas, and even some romances, reach 
perfection and attain final polish only in the hands of the 
people, not of the literary class. This, we think, is peculiar 
to Spain. If translated, we are convinced that these pages 
would meet the approval of most Spaniards. In the 
latter part, however, which treats of the administration— 
of the politics, economy, commerce, and industry—of Spain. 
we have some reserves to make. To deal satisfactorily with 
such themes needs more than the clever journalist who is 
well up in the information to be got from clubs, from Parlia- 
mentary circles, from the popular writers and opinions of the 
day, but who has had no practical experience or knowledge 
of industry, commerce, or agriculture. Mr. Williams pins his 
faith on education; he is constantly lamenting the lack of it 
in Spain. If he means primary education, we go thoroughly 
with him; but of another kind of education there has been 
almost too much in Spain. The pseudo-University education. 
wlich just fits a man for the lower ranks of the so-called 

liberal professions, to be a Government official of some kind. 
to be able to fill the columns of a newspaper with sensational 
paragraphs, or to talk glibly by the hour on any subject what- 
ever, and to have acquired a distaste and disdain for any 
industrial or commercial occupation which entails steady 
hard work,—of the education which brings this result there is 
almost too much in Spain. It is the primary education which 
makes a man a more efficient labourer, artisan, miner, or 
trader that is really needed. The chief evil in Spain is the 
corrupt administration and venal justice, and the system of 
dismissing the too numerous ill-paid employés with every 
change of Ministry. All that Mr. Williams says about this is 
true; but to condemn, as on a par with this, the “spirit of 
localism” is a mistake. In some provinces of Spain the local 
administration is still honest and efficient, and the natives 
rightly refuse to exchange this for the corrupt and inefficient 
central administration. ‘lhe consumo—i.e., the octroi—duties, 
the monopolies of tobacco and matches, are of little import 
ance in comparison with other wrongs. They are undoubtedly 
evils; but all three exist in France, and France is a fairly 
well-governed country. Two little words show the defect o! 
the author’s point of view. He gives, in conclusion, a list of 
eight reforms especially needed; “if these were actively and 
thoroughly put in practice Spain would at once become 2 








different country.” “At once!” Futile promises like this 
do harm; it is only slowly and gradually that long standing 
abuses can be extirpated and imptovement effected in a 
country like Spain. Notwithstanding these differences of 
opinion, the book is well worth reading; it is far above the 
productions of the tourist, written as it is by one who has 
made Spain his adopted country. The photographic illustra- 
tions are good, and there are an excellent glossary and index. 

Ve do not know of any grammar quite on the plan of this 
one. The leading principle of Practical Spanish is. that of 
teaching by example rather than by rule. It is not historical, 
and deals only with the actually spoken and written language. 
There is no formal syntax ; but the analysis of uses and con- 
structions is very full and clear. There are few of those 
purely technical sentences which are to be found only in 
grammars. The translations are really equivalent English 
phrases, not hybrid forms belonging to neither speech. But 
this is not the only distinction: “This grammar has been 
written for the traveller and business man as well as 
for the student”; and to adapt it to the former the 
exercises on nouns, adjectives, and pronouns in Vol. I. are 
modelled on the “ manuals of conversation” written expressly 
for tourists; they treat of “ the house and its utensils,” “ land- 
lord, tenants, servants,’ and like subjects of daily life. In 
Vol. II. the use of verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, is learnt from sentences framed for the purpose. In 
this way the various, and sometimes multiplied, tenses and 
forms in which a sentence may he correctly expressed in 
Spanish are thoroughly illustrated. Some of the earlier 
exercises seem to be a little too elaborate for a beginner. We 
should hardly consider ¢tlascalteca, native of Tlascala, as a 
genuinely Spanish word. The real value of the work can be 
proved only by actual practice. It is almost exhaustive in 
its own peculiar method. The student, traveller, or man of 
business may rely on its correctness, and when he has gone 
through it he will certainly possess enough knowledge of 
Spanish for all purposes of daily life. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
ee: 
THE HOLY LAND.* 

WE have included this volume among “ Gift-Books” for the 
very convincing reason that it would not be easy to find a 
better book to give away. But it must not be supposed that 
it 1s a book specially. adapted for young readers. The pictures 
will, of course, appeal to all, but the description is one which 
older readers only will fully appreciate. It is curiously unlike 
what the average writer of travel in Palestine has to say. 
There is nothing of the guide-book about it; there are very 
few experiences of travel in it, and these only illustrative of 
more important things; we find no praise or blame of drago- 
man or Bedouin; there is no controversy, acrimonious or 
other, about the Traditional Sites. What Mr. Kelman gives 
us is a very thoughtful, and even philosophical, account of the 
land and its people. Part I. bears the title of “ The Land.” 
Here Mr. Kelman is under obligations, which, indeed, a writer 
on the subject could hardly avoid, to Professor G. Adam 
Smith, obligations which he amply acknowledges. But he 
has very successfully assimilated the matter which he uses. 
What he says about the relation between Palestine and the 
desert is an instance of his treatment. “Greece and Britain 
are not more truly children of the sea than is Syria the 
desert’s child.” “To the dwellers west of Jordan it was at 
once an enemy and an ancient home.” The glowing descrip- 
tions of its beauty and fertility, its glorification as a land 
flowing with milk and honey, are the outcome of experiences 
of the desert. They seem exaggerations to the traveller, even 
with allowance made for the deterioration of nearly two 
millenniums, but they were real enough and true enough to 
those who had struggled out of the land of death to life and 
safety. The meanest spring was a fountain to one who had 
narrowly escaped the fatal thirst of the interminable leagues 
of sand. Nor is the spiritual side of the matter less significant. 
Here it is the home and not the enemy :— 


* When the Syrian retreats to the desert he seems rather to be 
going home than abroad. David and Elijah, Paul and Mohammed, 











* The Holy Land. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by John Kelman, 
M.A. London: A. and ¢. Black. [2vs. net. ] 
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for various reasons, but with the same urgency, betook themselves 
to the solitude. Jesus Christ himself was driven of the Spirit 
into the wilderness. If temptation waited them there, and the 
sense of exile and desertion, it was there also that angels 
ministered unto them.” 

The whole of the second chapter, “The Desert,” is a most 
suggestive contribution to our knowledge of the innermost 
meaning of Hebrew history. 

Passing hurriedly on to Part II., “The Invaders,” we find 
an admirable account of that history in another aspect. No 
country, not even Italy itself, has been the subject of so many 
and so significant vicissitudes. For the purpose of this book 
the Israelite is taken as the first of the invaders, but he really 
had many before him,—Elamite, Hittite, and Egyptian; after 
him, to pass by temporary occupations, there were Roman, 
Christian, Moslem, Crusader. Possibly, if the dreams of 
Zionism are fulfilled, the Israelite may end as he began the 
series. 

This brings us—we must again excuse the brevity of our 
notice—to Part III., and in this to the last chapter, not inap- 
propriately headed “ Resurrection.” What is to be the future 
of this land which has had a past so marvellously varied ? 
There is much, Mr. Kelman confesses, that works for pessi- 
mistic anticipations. The land has suffered a most de- 
plorable deterioration. All human things, we have been told 
by many teachers, go from bad to worse but for strenuous 
human effort. And of this in Palestine there has been little, 
and that little hampered by almost perpetual misgovernment. 
The natural resources of the land have been exhausted ; its 
very climate has suffered a disastrous change. Yet our author 
sees hopeful signs. The most manifest of these—the work 
that has most actual result, both of promise and performance: 
| to show—is to be found in missionary efforts. ‘It is in this 
field,” he says, “that we can look with confidence for the 
resurrection of Syria.” 

Of Mr. Fulleylove’s pictures there are no less than ninety- 
two, reproduced from the water-colour drawings which many 
of our readers took, we may suppose, the opportunity of 
seeing when they were exhibited early in the year. For five- 
sixths of them the three-colour process has been used; the 
remainder are in monochrome. Mr. Fulleylove is at his best 
in his representation of picturesque buildings; the thirty 
illustrations of Part IT. (“The Invaders”) are a fine series. If 
some of the landscapes and of the figures (always admirable in 
point of costume) are not up to this high level of excellence, 
it may safely be said that, as a whole, this “ Painting of the 
Holy Land” is, excepting of course the great work of M. Tissot, 
as complete a presentation of the land and the people as can 
be found. 



























































































A SCHOOL-STORY.* 
At first sight it is difficult to understand why so few good 
stories of school-life should have been written. There is, 
indeed, only one book of the kind to which every suffrage, 
or at least every suffrage worth counting, would be given. 
This, of course, is Tom Brown. Then Dean Farrar’s Eric has 
been unquestionably successful. Repeated editions show that 
it still finds favour, but it cannot claim anything like the 
practically unanimous approval which has been bestowed on 
Tom Hughes’s immortal story. The late Talbot Baines Reed 
wrote some decidedly gcod tales of this kind ; these are not for- 
gotten, but they have not made any great impression. It is not 
likely that any of them will become a classic. The story which 
has suggested these observations seemed to the writer of this 
notice a not unlikely candidate for distinction. It opens well; 
a new, or virtually new, character makes his appearance in the 
first chapter, and promises excellently. This is an American 
lad, son of a “ multi-millionaire,’’ who has been sent over to 
England for the benefit of a public-school education. We are 
not prepared to say that there is nothing of the conventional 
Yankee about him ; nevertheless, he is a very vigorous, enter- 
taining personage, and acquits himself admirably, but not too 
admirably. Mr. Leighton does not turn him into a first- 
class cricketer, or include him in the football team, after 
he has played half-a-dozen times. But we are made to see 
that he is a very clever fellow. He shows up especially in the 
“Sherlock Holmes” line, as, for instance, when two missing 
boys are being tracked, he points out why only one set of foot- 





steps can be seen; one is carrying the other, ana ete 

are deeply dinted into the iting This is aad shri 
well put. It is only fair to say that Benjamin K. Winth oy 
this is the young American’s name—never loses his intdies 
for us, and that the book, as a whole, is caida 
readable. But it does not go on as well ag it begins me 
writer finds that it is much easier to invent and nein m4 
incident than to study and describe character, easier to re ao 
sent the outside than the inside of life. The story ccunebiali 
becomes melodramatic and unreal. Some unkind person sail 
once that “boys are bad little men.” We hope that this ig 
not true, though their common want of thought leads them 
into doing things that even unscrupulous men would ayoid 
But their badness is of a petty kind, whereas the villain of 
this story would seem exaggerated even on the larger stage 
of life. The crimes on which Gambier ventures would pi 
load the evildoer of any but the most sensational story. We 
are quite aware, again, that persons of the racing “tout” pe 
may do much m’‘schief, but they do not blossom out into 
such first-class criminals as Hunnisett. Foreign masters, too 
suffer no little trouble at school, but we are more surprised ie 
shocked when we read how the unfortunate French teacher of 
Waveney School was found dead in a wood with a pistol bullet 
through his head. The chronicler of school-life must be content 
with less sensational incidents. That life is not incapable of 
tragedy, but it is the tragedy of wasted opportunities, of the 
“stumble on the threshold” which may be so hopelessly irre. 
coverable. That there are good things in the book we have 
already said; we may add that in some respects it is well above 
the average of its class. After all, the fault which we have 
pointed out is very common. Many good stories, or what 
might be good stories, are sadly spoilt by their plots, 





Two Little Travellers. By Ray Cunningham. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 2s. 6d.)—This is a story of a kind which the grown-up reader 
who cannot divest himself of an unreasonable liking for the 
probable can hardly appreciate. If the girls for whom, as we are 
told, it is written have not learnt to be severely practical, they 
may well enjoy the adventures of these “ two little travellers,” 
What does it matter if another world has to be invented for them 
to wander about in? Still, we cannot but think that Mr. Ascott 
Hope in his All Astray (A. and C. Black, 3s. 6d.) has chosen a 
better way. ‘There is no more experienced and skilful teller of 
such stories. His boys, terrified by fictions with which they are 
regaled on the way to anew school, run away, and find themselves 
in the very place which they are seeking to avoid. That, perhaps, 
is not exactly probable, but it is a farcical surprise of good 
quality. The next adventure, when they mistake a fast for a 
stopping train, and are whirled on to London, is wholly within 
the region of probability. It is a capital story. Jack and 
Black. By Andrew Home. (W.and R. Chambers. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. 
Home is another well-known teller of school-stories. He apologises 
for changing his scene; quite unnecessarily; most stories of 
young heroes begin with their schools, and, indeed, keep them 
there for an unconscionably long time. This, however, is not a 
complaint which readers are likely to make when Mr. Home is the 
chronicler. Probably they will be pleased with both parts of his 
story. 

The Other Boy. By Evelyn Sharp. (Macmillan and Co. 
4s, 6d.)—The “other boy” is a thoughtful, well-read young 
person who is suddenly brought into a family where the children 
do not appreciate these qualities at their proper value. “He’s an 
absolute rotter,” says the candid Ted to his comrade Charley—a 
girl, but so called for her manly qualities—“ he can’t do anything 
but grind!” We all know how this situation develops, and Miss 
Sharp does not disappoint us. Children, as every one is aware, 
demand that the oft-told tale should not vary in the least detail. 
We do not go so far as that, but we are well content to have the 
story going on the usual lines. It is for the story-teller to make 
it all the more pleasing by her way of telling it, and that Miss 
Sharp has the knack of doing. We venture to suggest that Aunt 
Theodosia is a caricature, and a caricature, too, not quite suited 
to the probable readers of The Other Boy. Peterkin. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. (Same publishers. 4s. 6d.)—This is a story which 
centres, so to speak, in a parrot, one of the most wonderful of his 
kind. It has just the touch of mystery or quasi-mystery which 
Mrs. Molesworth likes to give. It is, generally, a pleasant, lively 
tale, in which young people act and talk in the natural fashion 
which it is one of Mrs. Molesworth’s gifts to reproduce. 


Foundations. By Mrs. Walter Ward. (National Society. 2s.) 















* The Boys of Waveney. By Robert Leighton. London: Grant Richards, 
“5s. ] 


—There is some one of the heroine kind in this storv. Sheis 
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ning; she is married at the end; in the interval 
y frequently. Many other people appear also, 
g, so to speak, irrelevant. There is the 


porn at the begin 
sho appears pretty 
ome of them bein 


Bou ode, for instance, of Luke and his wife. We are taken back 
— a of their courtship, and they both die in extreme old 


age. They are interesting people. Hannah is so especially. She 

: for three years to procure a headstone for her husband’s 
aid and the epitaph which she has cut on it is admirably brief : 
con Lies Luke Field,” with her comment, “ Whereabouts folks 
wail was all that was needed, and too much mealy-mouthed 


put on the tongues of them as was gone, to say nowt of 


talk was 
t’ expense.” Foundations can scarcely be called a story; but it 
is é tock of some power, with its sane views of life and penc- 


4rating analyses of character. 

King Mombo. By Paul du Chaillu. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
M. du Chaillu tells in this volume, and promises to tell in another, 
garious things which he saw in the course of his African travels, 
ond tells them in a way that is suited to young readers. He 
starts from New York, and relates incidents of the voyage, but does 
not spend too much time over them, for he reaches Africa on p. 33, 
and introduces himself to King Mombo on p. 37. This interval 
of space probably represents a considerable lapse of time, for the 
traveller is now “ greatly beloved by the people and their chiefs.’ 
His “word was law.” King Mombo seems to have been a very 
favourable specimen of an African King. He was tall and slender, 
the latter a grace of which pombe and such things commonly 
forbid the development. But we need not follow M. du Chaillu 
any further. We may say that he tells his story in a very simple 
and easy fashion. 

Stanhope. By E. L. Haverfield. (T. Nelson and Sons. 3s. 6d.) 
This “Romance of the Days of Cromwell” is written with con- 
siderable vigour, is well constructed and interesting, giving to 
the scenes and characters described a reality which the historical 
romance does not always attain. The fortunes of Dorothy are so 
contrived as to make an effective surpris>. Altogether, Stanhope 
stands above the average of these tales. 

Under Calvin’s Spell. By D. Alcock. (R.T.S. 8s. 6d.)—It is 
quite evident that Miss Alcock has studied the Geneva which 
Calvin ruled with no little care. She knows that it was no 
happy family. There were Genevans who objected to the theo- 
cracy which the Reformers administered not less than did the 
adherents of the Old Faith, Savoyards and others, outside the 
walls. Norbert de Caulaincourt is not a common kind of hero. 
He is a fine, vigorous figure, and we follow his fortunes, which 
furnish a really excellent story, with no ordinary interest. The 
central figure of John Calvin is full of strength and dignity. 
And the humanity in him—and such there was, as many things go 
to prove—is well brought out. As for the Servetus business, our 
author does not shirk it. She well says that “had the victims of 
Protestantism been more numerous, they would have been less 
remembered.” Within Sea Walls, by Elizabeth E. Walsh and 
G. E. Sargent (same publishers, 2s. 6d.), is another story of 
Reformation times, the scene being laid in Holland in the 
stirring days when the Hollanders were fighting for faith and 
freedom. 

My Lady Joanna. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (NisbetandCo. 5s.) 
—This is “a chronicle concerning the King’s children,” the King 
being Edward I. (Did he really take the title of Edward the First ? 
Did William and Henry so call themselves?) As usual, Miss 
Everett-Green takes abundance of pains with her story, and makes 
it sufficiently picturesque, and even interesting. The “Lad; 

Joanna's” career was romantic, anyhow as it is here treated, nor 
can any reasonable objection be made to such liberty as the 
tale-writer has allowed herself. We must enter an objection, 
however, to the revival of the fable of the Princess Eleanor 
sucking the poison from her husband’s wound.—lIn Alwyn Raven- 
dale, same author (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), we are brought down to modern 
times. But surely the situation which is here invented, and on 
which the tale is made to turn, is rather absurd. What are we to 
say about a secret marriage between two children, the bride being 
Seven years of age, but sufficiently alive to her position to wear 
the ring round her neck? The style is somewhat strained, as one 
might expect. Is it really true that there is “scarcely a child 
living who has not dreamed of and almost longed for an early 
death”? No happy, healthy child, we should have said, ever 
longed for it, or even dreamed of it, except under the influence of 
2 nightmare, which even healthy children may suffer from now 
and then, 


The True Annals of Fairy Land. Edited by Walter Jerrold. 
(J. M.Dentand Co. 4s.6d. net.)—This, we are given to understand 
= the preface, is to be taken as the third part of “Fairy Land 
Chronicles.” We have been present at the Courts of King Hertha 
and King Cole; now we come to King Oberon’s, and hear the 








stories which various guests and visitors tell. The occasion is 
supposed to be the rejoicings over the reconciliation of King 
Oberon and Queen Titania, the difficulty of the little Indian 
changeling having been happily adjusted. All the stories have, 
we presume, been told before. That is no drawback; in fairy-lore, 
certainly, the old is better. It is quite sufficient that they are 
well dressed up and well arranged. But why should not King 
Oberon have told his own story? His first appearance, when he 
acts as guide, philosopher, and friend to Huon of Bordeaux, is 
sufficiently picturesque. 

Froissart in Britain. By Henry Newbolt. (Nisbet and Co, 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Newbolt expresses a feeling familiar to most of us 
when he says that as a boy in turning over Froissart’s pages “he 
stayed longer when he came upon England and the Englishmen.” 
When the scene is laid abroad there is something perplexing in 
the story. The Angevin and Gascon knights who fight for the 
English King bear a very strong resemblance to the knights who 
fight for the French. Sometimes they change sides; in any case, 
it is a tax upon the memory to keep them apart. And the 
localities are strange; nor are we greatly concerned about the 
issue, except when some event of capital importance is going on. 
In the English persons and things we have a more lively and 
understanding interest. The Douglas and the Percys, King 
Edward III. and the Countess of Salisbury, Wat Tyler, Sir William 
Walworth, Richard II.,so brave and yet so weak, the crafty Henry 
of Bolingbroke, who knows how to turn his misfortunes to good 
account,—all these stand out in vivid colours before us. Otter- 
bourn, Nevill’s Cross, Smithfield, are places in which we feel our- 
selves at home. Mr. Newbolt has taken Lord Berners’s translation 
for his extracts, modernising the spelling. The illustrations, if 
not exactly contemporary, are not far from being so. 


All for Number One. By Henry Johnson. (R.T.S. 2s. 6d.)— 
“Charlie Russell’s Ups and Downs” are told with simplicity. 
There is no attempt at fine writing, and the moralising is not 
obtrusive. The nouveau riche is a conventional figure; his wealth 
comes, and certainly goes, ina fashion that belongs to fiction rather 
than to fact. Otherwise the story is natural enough. Mary 
Marston’s Mission, by A. Fraser Robertson (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), 
is a well-written book, and inspired with genuine feeling. We 
do not quite see for whom it is meant, or, rather, we see, but 
doubt whether it will reach the hands of the right people. It is 
certainly not meant for boys and girls, Aneal’s Motto. By 
B. E. Slade. (Same publishers. 1s. 6d.)—There is some merit in 
this story. The dialogue strikes us as being somewhat formal, 
but there is interest in the story and a certain reality about tho 
characters. 

A True Knight. By Lady Dunboyne. (National Society. 
1s. 6d.)—To marry a woman out on bail for a theft of money, 
and therefore with a strong suspicion of her guilt to be taken 
into account, demands a great sacrifice of self, and Reginald 
Mansfield certainly deserves to be called a knight. He believes 
her to be innocent, it is true. She confesses to him afterwards. 
She is a selfish character, cheats at cards, and is very mean. 
How her character is changed must be found out and followed in 
this bright little story. ‘The stiff-necked parson, the lawyer 
brother, and Greta, the heroine, are all distinct characters, and 
the story is interesting, nearly dramatic sometimes. One moral 
we can draw,—the folly of allowing the most harmless cheating 
at juvenile card games. A man may put away this with other 
childish follies when grown up, but he may live to curse the days 
when he thought it only fun. If Courts of Law do not recollect 
these things, a man’s acquaintances do. 

The Lost Squire of Inglewood. By Thomas Jackson. (TT. Nelson 
and Sons. 2s.)—Mr. Jackson should lay the scene of such 
adventures as he tells us here in lands, or at least in times, more 
remote. Heis quite “ up-to-date.” Does he not describe, & propos 
de bottes, a football match, “Notts v. Aston Villa”; and is not 
the locale the Robin Hood Caves? It is among such surroundings 
that the “Squire of Inglewood” is lost. We might as well have 
expected to meet Agamemnon in the Strand. There is a certain 
comic force in the tale, but it is far too marvellous to be really 
interesting. What do our readers say to the new cure,—to live in 
a cavern, be nursed by a cat, and feed on raw fish? 


The Children of Brookfield Hall. By Lydia Phillips. (R.T.S. 2s.) 
—There is, we suppose, no copyright in situations ; otherwise that 
of the children who come back to England from India, and turn 
inside out a peaceful house, preferably that of a bachelor-uncle 
or maiden-aunt, would have been secured long ago, Miss Phillips 
does what she can with her subject; possibly it might have been 
well to draw her morals a little less directly. 

Girls of the Forest. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers. 
63.)—Mrs. Meade takes a large family of girls who have been 
allowed to run riot, and introduces into the dilapidated, poverty- 
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stricken household a conscientious aunt who is tactful and a 
woman of the world. She wins eventually, for the battle is to the 
strong; but the young Dales are furious at first. The story of the 
struggle is admirably told. Aunt Sophia develops under the 
author’s treatment into a noble woman, as well as proving her- 
self to be a masterly tactician. Some of the girls’ characters are 
carefully drawn; Nancy King, the farmer’s daughter, is a fairly 
good portrait of the type; and the action and dialogue are 
always good, though limited by circumstances. It is an excellent 
idea, and it is ably handled. No girl will read this story without 
perceiving the moral. The one mistake which Aunt Sophia 
makes is set right, she having forbidden these country girls their 
one friend, a farmer’s daughter. Girls of the Forest is really fresh 
and most interesting. 

A Houseful of Girls. By Mrs.George De Horne Vaizey. (R.T.S. 
2s. 6d.)—We seem to have already seen the six young ladies with 
whom Mrs. Vaizey fills Thurston House. There is, as usual, the 
beauty of the family, and the untidy one, with compensating 
good qualities, of course, and so forth. Nor is the recluse who 
comes to the long-unoccupied Hall a stranger. However, this 
matters but little. There are many types of men and women, and 
when we have sifted out the unsuitable, there are not enough to 
go round. Difficile est proprie communia dicere, we have remarked 
before, probably more than once, and Mrs. Vaizey meets the 
difficulty well. 


An Antarctic Queen. By Captain Charles Clarke, (F. Warne 
and Co. 5s.)—The hero of this sea-story, Percy Percival, is the 
customary young Englishman who is a credit to his race and his 
profession, and the villain is an Irish mate who succeeds in 
murdering the captain of the ‘Balena’ in mistake for Percy. 
Irish characters with the brogue and the dialect very strongly 
developed have been favourite characters with certain authors of 
tales of adventure ever since the late Mr. Ballantyne introduced 
the type. “ Paddy the Pig,” however, is a villain as well, which 
is a pity, for his language is really wonderful. It is a fresh, 
vigorous tale of its kind ; the reader knows that he is actually afloat 
in Captain Clarke’s hands. There is a hervine, whom he might 
have made more of, for she ships as a boy, and the settling down 
in an Antarctic island seems to destroy some of the feeling of 
reality which clings to the characters ; but uo boy will quarrel with 
the vigour of the story or its attractiveness. 

Some Boys’ Doings. By John Habberton. (J. Nisbet and Co, 
2s. 6d.)—The “ boys” are American boys, who have the advantage 
of living in a country where there is plenty of space and generally 
more opportunities of meeting with adventures than are conceded 
to their fellows over here. English boys, for instance, would not 
have a chance of dragging to shore logs that were floating down a 
river in flood, nor, it may be said, on the other hand, would they 
have met with the disappointment of finding that the said logs 
were not common property. Then we do not find treasures over 
here, perhaps because prudent fathers do not bury their savings 
but put them in the bank. Mr. Habberton is very entertaining 
with his narratives. Young readers will find them full of interest 
and of fun. 

The Girls’ Empire. (A. Melrose and Co. 3s. 6d.)\—“The Girls’ 
Empire” is not an analogous expression to “The Woman’s King- 
dom.” It means, as the sub-title puts it, that this periodical is 
meant for “ English-Speaking Girls All Over the World.” Now 
this is a very good ideal; to realise it would be a very great 
achievement. In such a book all the Empire should be repre- 
sented, and the Empire is 2 very big place. Something, it may 
be said, has been attempted here, but much remains to be done. 
It would be an excellent thing, for instance, to establish a system 
of communication with all the parts of the Empire. What an 
interesting thing would be a description of a school-day 
from all the places where British schools are kept up. But 
there is 1» lack of good things to read here-——In Boys of the 
Empire (same publishers, 7s. 6d.) there is more of the kind of thing 
wanted; anyhow, some of the contents might be improved into 
it. The “Champions of the Week” might serve, if they were to 
be sought for East and West. As it is, some foreigners, very 
distinguished indeed, but not of the Empire, would have to be 
excluded. The two magazines are good enough, but their titles 
promise very much. 


socially and financially things are very different thom whan a 
expected. We cannot say that we think Miss Mallandain 
| been very successful in her treatment of the situelaa, Pa 
| heroine, Hilda, does not gain the sympathy of the reader we re 
1 is guilty of more than a little snobbishness, The writer “ 
to improve her through troubles; these have in the ae 
| desired effect, and we take leave of her—may we say with : 
| much regret ?—as a most exemplary character.—This « trial by 
| fixe” is also resorted to in A Plucky Girl, by May Baldwin (Ww 
and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.) Indeed, the accumulation of ills that 
befall Nell Lestrange wonld overwhelm any one not possessed of 
the above inestimable quality. We must protest, however: 
against the manner in which Miss Baldwin brings about he 
heroine’s crowning misfortune,—the rupture of her engagement 
This is caused by a remark in such extraordinary bad taste that ve 
cannot think that any one possessing the instincts of a gentleman 
would have made it in the existing, or any other, circum. 
stances. The book is pleasantly and brightly written, and in the 
end all gocs well with the heroine, who is really an attractive 
person, 

Fallen Fortunes. Dy E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
33. 6d.)—Miss Everett-Green has laid the scene of this story 
in the reign of Queen Anne; but though it opens on the field of 
Ramillies, the hero does not choose the profession of arms as the 
means by which to retrieve his fortunes. The present writer can- 
not but think that the book might possibly have been more enter- 
taining had he doneso. It is, however, quite readable, and thouch 
dealing with a time when the feeling between Whig and Tory wee 
strong and bitter, there is no surfeit of party spirit——The same 
can hardly be said of For Crown and Covenant, by Cyril Grey 
(R.T.S., 3s. 6d.) Mr. Grey commences his story in the autuma 
of 1680, and in converting his hero to the Covenanters spares his 
readers none of the barbarisms which the Scottish peasantry were 
subjected to at that time ; surely these are more suited to ahistory 
than a gift-book! The character of Randal Osborne is forcibly 
drawn, and the book on the whole well written; but would the 
term “Whig,” which was first applied to the country party in 
1679, have been as commonly used as Mr. Grey makes it but a 
year later in Scotland ? 

Sale’s Sharpshooters. By Harold Avery. (T. Nelson and Sons, 
3s. Gd.)—This book for children makes very pleasant reading. li 
chronicles the formation and doings of a Volunteer corps of small 
boys; and as they are instrumental in the unmasking of a great 
jewel thief who poses as a Major, their term of service, though 
short, cannot be termed ineffectual. Solicitors seem to be moi 
confiding people in fiction than in real life; we hardly think that 
in reality Mr. Sale would have entered into business negotiation 
with a man without discovering that there had never been a Majoi 
of his name in the regiment he professed to have retired from. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
eee 
PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN IRELAND. 

Priests and People in Ireland. By Michael J. F. McCarthy, B.A 
T.C.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The author of tl: 
extraordinary itinerary is an Irish barrister and a Roman Catholi 
and he claims the right to speak on the subject of Roma 
Catholicism in Ireland. In order that the public should see wit: 
his eyes the things that he believes to be the cause of th: 
backwardness—the undoubted backwardness—of Roman Catholi 
Ireland, he takes the reader on a journey through the towns an 
country districts of the island, and affirms by figures and allege: 
facts that the Roman Church is steadily bleeding Irelanu 
to death. We do not wish to believe this, and we are con- 
vinced that the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood contains men o: 
learning, high character, and devoted lives, though what numerica! 
proportion such men bear to the total number is, of course, no’ 
within our knowledge. But here is Mr. MeCarthy’s book, and it 
certainly states a case against the Roman Church in Ireland of a 
most appalling character. Inasmuch as this book will be, and 
deserves to be, widely read, it certainly seems to us incumbent 
upon those responsible for the administration of Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland to answer it in book form with full 
statistics. Mr. McCarthy alleges that the wretchedness of 





Messrs. Nelson send us some pretty picture-hooks, with reading 
appropriate for the young, Sunny Hours, Pet’s Playtime, and 
Sunday Afternoon, in which some Bible ‘stories are told and 
pictured. We have also received the yearly volume of an old | 
favourite of children, The Rosebud Annual (J. Clarke and Co.) 

Against the Grain. By Catherine E. Mallandaine. (S.P.C.K. | 
3s. 6d.)—Miss Mallandaine has chosen as her theme the experiences 
of a girl, brought up away from home, who returns to find that | 





Ireland is due to “sacerdotal interference and domination in 
Catholic Ireland, beginning in the infant school and ending with 
the legacy for masses after death.” The poverty of Roman 
Catholic Ireland is due to a system of education which makes the 
layman “prepared to expend millions of money in building 
churches and convents, and endowing priests and nuns, and thus 
leaving themselves without a ten-pound note to start a new 
industry.” Mr. McCarthy declares that “the Catholics in other 
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lands who are progressive have not had their progress encouraged 
ands 


jessed by the Holy Father. They are.in a condition of 
. “e ainst his authority, and they resent his interference in 
—7 onecerns their secular affairs. The Papacy no 


ing that ¢ ; 
, ean power....- . Catholic Ireland alone, garrisoned 
onge 


: w churches, convents, monasteries, reformatories, and 
bars fee schools—the home of sacerdotalism—still looks up to 
or as if he were the possessor of a a cian 
alleges that the “industrial schools” kept by ey of ome ~ 
in reality shams, and that the Sisters sind be bsg ” 
vagrant children, n order to keep such children subsidised by the 

t 
es fair slender resources at the cost of the ratepayers.” 
He tells us that there are twenty-three thousand “ religious 
in Ireland,—namely, one in every two hundred of the population. 
He points to towns like Newry, situated with every advantage for 
ecommerce, which is steadily decreasing in prosperity and popula- 
tion while it steadily increases its fame as the home of costly 
ecclesiastical buildings. On the other hand, the neighbouring 
Protestant town of Portadown is leaping forward. A great part 
of the book is occupied with the description of vivid contrasts of 
this kind. The author speaks of the mental capacity of the in- 
numerable nuns as very low. “ Such ladies are the last persons 
in the community who should receive Government money for 
giving technical instruction.” He compares the physical condition 
of the Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. “ The interior 
of our Roman Catholic Cathedral [Armagh], on the day I visited 
it, more resembled the interior of a stable or outhouse than a 
ylace of worship. It was dirty and neglected.” Mr. McCarthy 
tells us that he has striven to avoid personalities, but we think it 
is rather going beyond the limits of peaceful controversy to state 
“that the greatest school for snobbishness and class-distinction in 
the world is our Roman Cathvlic Church. .... . Our ‘Church’ 
often boasts that it is the Church of the poor, but it only deserves 
that title in the sense that it keeps the bulk of its members in 
poverty”; or to declare that “the nuns of Ireland act as 
jackals to the priests.” We must give an instance of the 
figures that ought, if possible, to be answered. It is alleged 
that in Belfast the Roman Catholic “ industrial” schools 
receive £5,540 10s. per annum of public money, while for the 
sume purpose “the entire Protestant community of Belfast city 
and the whole of the province of Ulster combined” only receive 
£9,991 11s. 5d. The enormous sums left to the Church by will 
or given inter vivos, it is alleged, are the cause of Roman Catholic 
poverty in Ireland. 
would make Ireland prosperous are sent to Italy. 
truth in this charge? And we may ask in conclusion if there is 
any truth in the further charges that convent industrial schools 
are pious frauds, and that the Roman Catholic poor “ are exploited 
in orphanages, industrial schools, workhouses, and hospitals, for 
the profit of the priest.” If a tithe of the charges made by Mr. 
McCarthy are true, Ireland’s good day will not come until the 
Roman Catholics themselves destroy the appalling conventual 
system of education that seems to be eating out the heart of 

nmhcod in Ireland. 








SOCIAL SALVATION. 

valion. By Washington Gladden. (J. Clarke and 
-v. 48.)—We have here a set of lectures delivered last March 
to the Divinity School of Yale on the Lyman Beecher founda- 
tion. Primarily they apply to conditions of life in the United 
States, but they may be read with profit on this side of the 
Atlantic. After all, there is no essential difference. If the 
problem of the “submerged tenth” is more acute here than there, 
on the other hand we have the advantage in the general integrity of 
our municipal government. The whole volume may be regarded as a 
discourse on St. Paul’s dictum that “no man lives to himself.” 
The lecturer addresses himself to the common delusion that a 
man’s chief, indeed only, business is to save his own soul; he 
says that the individual is part of a great whole, that the habit 


at £23 or £24 per child per annum, “as a means of | 
| distinction between gamblers ? 








proofs of the progress of opinion in this matter is the description . 
of the State Prison of Connecticut less than a lifetime ago. . It 
was a cavern, “unlighted and unventilated,” in which “ 30 to 100 
prisoners were crowded together at night, their feet fastened to 
bars of iron and chains about their necks attached to beams 
above.” Fevers were constant, and there were frequent rebellions; 
yet President Dwight, of Yale, thought it admirable. But it 
must not be supposed that Mr. Gladden is a sentimentalist. In. 
“Social Vices” our author attempts the familiar problem of the 
ethical wrong of gambling. “The gambler is essentially a thief.” 
That is easily said but not easily provel. It is a Draconian utter- 
ance, and we might reply to it with a dilemma. Is there any 
Is the gambler who scrupulously 
takes no advantage of his neighbour as bad as the gambler who 
cheats? This, it seems to us, is the weakest thing in the book. 


| Commonly it is conspicuous for sound, manly sense. 
y 5 





It is done by all classes, and the funds that | 
Is there any | 





of isolation injures himself, as it injures the community. Various | 


social questions are treated in succession. It is painful to see how 
the political vice penetrates everywhere. Even the “relieving 
officer,” as we should call him, is made a means of manipulating 
votes. This comes out in the chapter on “The Care of the Poor.” 
In “The State and the Unemployed” the author discusses a 
question very pressing with us. Mr. Gladden inclines strongly 
to municipal employment. “Men cry out in alarm at the assertion 
of ‘the right to work,’ but they seem to be quite willing to‘concede 
to increasing multitudes the right to live without work.” And he 
pertinently asks, “Which involves the greater danger to the 
State?” “Our Brothers in Bonds” is a striking pronouncement 
on the duty of society to prisoners, One of the most astonishing 











THE PRIMROSE AND DARWINISM. 

The Primrose and Darwinism. By a Field Naturalist. (Grant 
Richards. 6s. net.)—The anonymous “field naturalist” who has 
written this little book must be a very modest man. He believes 
that he has succeeded in showing that Darwin was an inaccurate 
observer, and that his long and painful experiments on the 
behaviour of plants were so inferior to what the “Field Naturalist” 
can see in the copses and hedgerows as to be absolutely mislead- 
ing as a test of truth. Yet he does not stoop to accept the crown ' 
of fame which this discovery should place upon his temples. 
Without going deeply into his arguments, which are suited for 
pages more technical than ours, we may simply observe that his 
criticisin of Darwin’s work on the fertilisation of plants strikes us 
as rather ingenious than convincing, and that much of it would 
carry greater weight if we knew the author’s qualifications for 
accurate observation. He says, in speaking of Darwin’s obser- 
vations on orchids :—“ We have ...... but little doubt, from 
the few species which we have had the opportunity of observing, 
that any naturalist who could watch them uninterruptedly in 
their natural habitats would find that Darwin came to as 
erroneous a conclusion about their absolutely needing (with one 
or two exceptions) insect agency for their fertilisation as he did 
about the absolute need of insect agency in the fertilisation of 
the heterostyled Primulaceae.” It will be seen that this is rather 
a slender basis on which to found charges against Darwin’s 
aceuracy : authority for authority, we prefer Darwin. 








SOCIAL ENGLAND. 

Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., and J._S. 
Mann, M.A. Illustrated Edition. 2 vols. (Cassell and Co. 26s.)— 
Considerable success has been achieved in rendering uniform the 
treatment of various chapters, and diminishing the sense of broken 
continuity, in this illustrated edition of Social England. Unless it 
were possible to read half-a-dozen articles abreast, it would be im- 
possible completely to lose this feeling. It seems as if the illus- 
trations, admirably selected both from artistic and historical 
standpoints, have really helped the reader to carry combined or 
composite impressions of English life at certain periods. To read 
an article on English law under Norman and Angevin, and then 
retrace one’s steps for a hundred and fifty years to the Conquest 
again and follow the military development of the nation, is to 
bring before one a new set of impressions. We must use the book 
for reference, and refer to law and the art of war separately as we 
want to. By distributing the burden of literary and pictorial 
illustration, which could not possibly be borne by one back, 
ve get some very clear, incisive delineations of social life. 
Perhaps a few more cuts of dress would have been accept- 
able. It is not necessary to refer to the literary excel- 
lence of the articles as a whole. The two we have mentioned 
are as good of their kind as we may reasonably conceive. No one 
could do more to present the essence of English law in an easily 
comprehended form than Mr. Maitland has done. We are shown 
how. it can be pictorially represented by a gruesome re- 
production of the peine forte et dure and the door-knockers of 
some sanctuaries. Taking architecture and old MSS., the one 
easy, the other difficult, to illustrate clearly, we get some most 
satisfactory results. Mr. Hughes’s sketch of the development of 
the Decorated Period, with concurrent styles of flowing and geo- 
metrical tracery, is in itself very lucid. It is to be regretted that 
while war could have been more amply illustrated, naval illustra- 
Sir W. Laird Clowes has certainly clothed bones 
never really dry. Professor Oman varies, we observe, in his concep- 
tion of the essence of the English Army. The two new sections on 
the Jews treat of so important a part of the political economy of 
the period that we wonder at the shortness of the second article, 





tions are so rare. 
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This section would have borne expansion. We understand that 
the Modern Period, from 1509, will be completed in four volumes. 
They will scarcely exceed these two in general interest. 








GERMAN IMPERIALISM. 

L’Impérialisme Allemand. Par Maurice Lair. (Armand Colin, 
Paris. 3fr. 50c.)—M. Lair has given usa typical French book,acom- 
bination of learning with lucidity, in his able and suggestive essay 
on German Imperialism. It is a review of German policy from the 
foundation of the Empire, in which the close relations of indus- 
trial growth with Imperial aspira“‘ons are clearly set forth, and 

“ample materials are provided for the study of the probable future. 
M. Lair is not free from prejudice—as when he incidentally makes 
the grotesque blunder of basing a definition of the English as 
“the extirpating race” (sic) on our oppression of the Indian 
peasant and the Egyptian fellah—but his analysis of German 
history during the last thirty years is marked by fairness and 
knowledge. He is quite willing to recognise the ¢ eat ideals 
which underlie the recent expansion of German trade and indus- 
trial enterprise, even when he thinks it necessary to emphasise the 
inherent causes of failure which they seem to contain. The student 
of affairs will find his book a most convenient and thoughtful 
summary of the case, even if it can hardly be regarded as per- 
fectly authoritative. We are glad to have so useful a treatise, 
and we should like to see it made accessible to English readers in 
general, for there is no question likely to be more urgent in the 
twentieth century than that which M. Lair discusses. Is 
Germany on the high-road to that vast world-Empire which her 
brilliant ruler envisages and which rises so fair in the “ Sunday 
dreams” of alarge majority of her people, or is the remarkable out- 
burst of energy which has marked her people in the last generation 
but destined to lead her to an industrial Sedan? M. Lair seems 
rather to incline to the latter opinion; but he admits that there 
is much to be said on both sides. The greater part of his book is 
devoted to explaining the causes of the sudden development 
which, after the Franco-German War and the establishment of the 
Empire, converted Germany into one of the chief industrial 
and commercial countries of the world, and the interrelations 
of this sudden outburst with Imperial policy, culminating in the 
“world-policy” of the present Kaiser, and the Pan-German 
dreams of a Greater Germany which shall stretch from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic and from the mouth of the Rhine to the mouth of 
the Danube. All this is admirably described, with a wealth of 
illustrative quotation from the writings and speeches of the 
leaders of the German movement. The whole colonial policy of 
modern Germany, with the Kaiser’s naval policy as one of its 
consequences, is a necessary outcome of the development of 


looked with such patronising and improvident interest for twenty 
years. In itself that development was an excellent thing; 
but it is now a menacing question for other nations whether 
it has not brought about a state of things which may—like the 
proverbial snowball—lead to dangerous avalanches. M. Lair 
expounds this in a convincing although succinct fashion. In his 
later pages he sets himself to discuss the problems of the future. 
As all are aware who have followed the recent industrial and 
social history of Germany, it has by no means been a record of 
unchecked progress. The “boom” was, as is so often the case, 
followed by a “slump.” It was not merely that the young 
industries went ahead too fast,—faster than markets could be 
found for their products, which increased in a geometrical pro- 
gression, while the consumers only increased in arithmetical 
ratio. There was also an inherent source of weakness in the 
internecine contest between the new industrial Germany and the 
old agricultural section of the Empire. “ Between the agrarian 
nobility and the industrial class there exists more than a mere 
opposition of principles—there is a direct conflict of interests.” 
The social question, too, with its opposition of exploiters and ex- 
ploited, is steadily coming to a head. M. Lair evidently thinks 
that the seeds of destruction are mingled with the rich harvest 
of the last few years. Whether he is right or not only the future 
can tell, but his book deserves the serious consideration of all 
students of affairs. 








FRENCH COLONISATION. 

DL’ Avenir Colonial dela France. Par E.Fallot. (Ch. Delagrave, 
Paris. 5fr.)—It is not every one who knows that France is at 
present the second Colonial Power in the world, if we measure by 
square miles of territory and millions of inhabitants. Judged by 
this standard, her Colonial Empire even exceeds our own, if India 
be deducted from the latter; though, of course, in more important 
respects there is no possible comparison. By far the larger part 
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of existing French dominions overseas was won under the Th; 
Republic, and the new problems which their possession has raise 
for urgent solution are very clearly and sensibly set forth j 
M. Fallot’s admirable book. In the brief preface contributed s 
M. René Millet we learn that this work had an interesting origi 

A technical school was recently founded at Tunis for the lors : 
of intending colonists. Unfortunately there were no available 
funds for the payment of teachers, and the French officials had to 
volunteer their services. One of the most enthusiastic of 
these lecturers was M. Fallot, who was then in charge of the 
statistical and immigration departments of the Tunis Administra. 
tion. From his lectures has arisen the present volume, which 
gives a remarkably clear and well-arranged account of the present 
colonial possessions of France, and discusses the problem of their 
future treatment and prospects in the light of an historical survey 
of the colonising experience of other countries. M. Fallot is a 
great admirer of the English colonial system, from whose success 
he deduces many useful lessons for his countrymen. In an 
admirable chapter on English colonisation he rightly points ont 
that the growth of our vast Empire beyond the seas is not 
solely due—as foreigners sometimes assume—to a peculig 
Anglo-Saxon faculty which they despair of imitating, «4 
careful study of the history of English colonisation will eon. 
vince us,’ says M. Fallot, “that the unprecedented succes; 
which has attended the English in the foundation of thei 
colonies is not due to any miraculous gift of nature, but 
to their ability to profit by fortunate circumstances, and 
above all to the perseverance and methodical spirit which they 
brought to bear on policy as well as on administration, and which 
impelled them to draw their chief inspiration from the lessons of 
experience. With them, when a system has once been definitely 
put to the test of practice, and has thus proved defective, it is 
definitely condemned, and no time is wasted in listening to the 
arguments of its advocates in future. But in place of hastening 
to replace it by the diametrically opposed system, as is too often 
the case in French colonies, they gradually ‘modify it until no 
ground is left for the adverse criticism which it justified at first, 
The English have long known a thing which the French do not 
yet seem to understand,—namely, that no ideally perfect system 
of administration exists; that in substituting one system 
for another it is certain that a new set of imperfections will 
replace the old, and that it is consequently preferable to be con- 
tent with correcting such imperfections as fast as they aro 
revealed by experience.” It would be hard to give a better 
account of the secret of our colonial success than is to be 
found in this brief passage, which serves M. Fallot as a 
text for a full exposition of the remarkable varieties of our 
colonial system. He has perhaps overrated the continuity of our 
colonial policy in the nineteenth century, but this is a venial 
fault in a work which is mainly designed as an admonition to the 
French. As far as the facts of colonial administration go, 
M. Fallot’s accuracy deserves all praise. His criticism of the cast- 
iron uniformity which the French Government has attempted to 
impose on all its colonies, without any consideration of differences 
in social, ethnic, and economic conditions, is full of acute good 
sense. Ina final chapter M. Fallot deals with the future uf the 
colonial possessions of the Third Republic, pointing out that a 
necessary consequence is a complete change in the relations of 
France to the world; her outlook is no longer Continental, but 
world-wide. The true use of colonies, he adds, is to be “a nursery 
of men,” 2nd there seems to be good ground for hoping that the 
depopulation which has so long alarmed all who have the interest 
of France at heart may be checked by the new prospects which 
Africa and Indo-China offer to young Frenchmen who have souls 
above the café and the boulevard. 








SCOTTISH CORONATIONS. 

Scottish Coronations. By John, Third Marquess of Bute. (Alex- 
ander Gardner, Paisley. 10s. 6d.)—The late Marquess of Bute left 
many literary legacies in the shape of partially revised volumes 
of out-of-the-way learning behind him. This work deals witha 
subject which recently has been of special interest. It 
consists of four chapters —apart from appendices — the 
titles of which, “The Earliest Scottish Coronations,” “Tho 
Coronation of Charles I. at Holyrood,” “The Coronation of 
Charles II. at Scone,” and “ Three Ilustrative Coronation Rituals,” 
speak for themselves. Lord Bute’s researches into the early 
Coronation Services of Scotland have enabled him to identify 
them to some extent with those performed at the en- 
thronisation of Egbert. He also holds that the Northumbrian 
Coronation Service—Northumbria, it should never be forgotten, 
included a considerable portion of modern Scotland—embodies 
the seven prayers or blessings uttered by the seven priests 
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the inauguration of the Kings of the fundamentally Scottish 
. the In dealing with the coronation of Charles I. at Holy- 
tara Bute is very successful in showing this Monarch as 
“fey.” As & rule Monarchs spend the night before a coronation 
in the absolute retirement of prayer. But “ with a perverse 
: ity by which he succeeded in thrusting upon his subjects 
pin eedless mediaevalism that could irritate them and omitted 
sl ediaovalisns that was beautiful and good, he selected this 
pad ~ “A be passed at a huge banquet.” Lord Bute no less 
piel notes of the coronation of Charles II. at Scone :—“The 
ceremony at Scone was marked by one very striking addition. 
This is the fact that, after the King was set down again in his 
throne, and had handed the sceptre to tho Earl of Craufurd, and 
before the Barons came forward to perform their homage, the 
Lyon King of Arms rehearsed the Royal line of the Kings up- 
wards to Fergus the First. Perhaps, in the desperate state of 
danger in which the Scottish people were Placed through the 
invasion of the forces of the English Republic, they felt a special 
inclination to call to mind the enormous antiquity of the Monarchy 
which they were defending. Anyhow, this seems to be the only 
instance of an attempt to repeat the venerable and striking 
scene which closed the coronation ceremony of Alexander III.” 
It is singular that it marked the last coronation of the 
male line of his race, and with Charles the last coronation 
which ever took place in Scotland. This is a book which will 
certainly reward close study, but not superficial reading, for it is 
full of dry, though not dryasdust, erudition. 








LADY DUFF GORDON’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT. 

Lady Duff Gordon’s Letters from Egypt. With a Memoir by her 
Daughter, Janet Ross, and Introduction by George Meredith. (R.B, 
Johnson. 73. 6d. net.)—The few survivors of those whose privilege it 
was to live in the political and literary society of the “ fifties” and 
« sixties” will never forget the striking figure of the writer of these 
letters She came of illustrious descent as to mind and person. 
Her mother, Sarah Austin, the second of the “Three Generations of 
Englishwomen” in Mrs. Ross’s delightful book, was one of the hand- 
somest and most intellectual women of her day, and the conver- 
sational powers of her father and uncle, John and Charles Austin, 
have never been surpassed. Lucy was the only child of Mr. and 
Mrs, Austin, and married Sir Alexander Duff Gordon at the age of 
eighteen. She was handsome rather than beautiful. In his 
Memoir Mr. George Meredith, while doing justice to her 
pure-white complexion, clear-cut features, large brown eyes, and 
inky brows, says that hers “was the head of a Roman man.” Her 
figure, stately and broad-shouldered, had none of the soft flexibility 
of womanhood, nor was this the character of her mind. She was 
downright in speech and manner, free from affectation, except 
perhaps a little of the affectation of unconventionality, which 
sometimes appears in those who, like her, have a strain of 
Bohemianism. Under a somewhat intimidating exterior she 
hid a warm, large heart. She was full of compassion for 
the poor and suffering, while she had no sympathy with petty 
grievances, and nothimg but contempt for worldliness,—i.e., 
worship of money and rank. She had perhaps too little 
respect for the opinion of the world. Trained by her father 
in classical studies, her early visits to the Continent developed 
her talent for languages ; and she did not waste time in trying to 
acquire accomplishments for which she had no special gift. In 
her home at Usher she was able to indulge her love of companion- 
ship, for although there is a greater choice of friends in London, 
it is easier to become intimate with the few one cares for in the 
country. Many of the most eminent men of the day were glad to 
run down and enjoy the cordial, unostentatious hospitality of the 
“Gordon Arms,” and the warm welcome of its gracious master 
and mistress. When she was forced to leave so much that was 
dear to her at home, her sympathies went out to the natives of 
the country to which she was banished, and by whom she was 
worshipped. This was not extraordinary, considering the con- 
trast she must have made to Eastern women, whose sad fate she 
describes so vividly. The letters increase in interest after she 
had learned to speak and understand Arabic. Her style is bright 
and unaffected, with a strong sense of humour. It is marvellous 
how, in spite of weakness and suffering, she kept up her courage 
and interest in all her surroundings: and it is this sympathy 
and interest which render her letters different from any other 
traveller’s, In fact, she was no traveller but a sojourner, and 
had time to overcome the prejudices on both sides which divide 
the East from the West. Her friend Mrs. Norton wrote of her: 
“ Sympathising, helping, doctoring their sick, teaching their 
children, learning their language, Lady Duff Gordon lived in 
Egypt, and in Egypt she died, leaving a memory of her great- 
ness and goodness such as no other European woman ever 
acquired in that country.” 





LETTERS FROM THE EAST. 

Letters from the East. By Henry James Ross. (J. M. Dent and 
Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—Many of the letters which amuse the world were 
aunounced as never intended for publication, but sometimes 
one is inclined to think that the writer had some idea at the back 
of his mind that they were likely to be read by a larger circle 
than his solitary correspondent. Such a doubt would never occur 
to the reader of these letters, they are so unaffected, there are so 
few adjectives. They are a simple account of Mr. Ross’s many adven- 
tures without any attempt at fine writing, although the subject 
would lend itself readily to the picturesque; such, for instance, as 
his visit to the scene of the massacre of the Nestorian Christians 
and the attack of the Kurds on the party. The account is so 
graphic that we wish we had space to quote it. Perhaps the most 
interesting part of the book is the description of Sebastopol in the 
midst of the Crimean War, and of our misfortunes and blunders, 
—misfortunes and blunders which remind us too painfully of the 
recent past. Mr. Ross thoroughly enjoyed his adventurous life; 
he could speak to the natives of most of the Eastern lands in which 
he travelled in their own toneue, and entered with understanding 
into their lives and modes of thought. He married in 1860 the 
daughter of Lady Duff Gordon, whose charming letters from Egypt 
are noticed above. Mrs. Ross adds greatly to the interest of this 
volume by her introduction and careful editing; and there is a 
delightful account of the last years of her uncle by Lina Duff 
Gordon, now Mrs. Waterfield. 








SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 

Scottish Philosophy in its National Development. By Henry Laurie. 
(James MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 6s.)—This isa good, useful, 
and unpretentious book. It covers ground which has been partially 
traversed by works that have recently appeared, such as Sir 
Henry Craik’s “Century of Scottish History ” and Mr. Henry 
Gray Graham’s two works dealing with the social conditions and 
literature of Scotland during the eighteenthcentury. But a book 
like this by Professor Laurie was also needed, and is valuable as 
showing the remarkable metaphysical evolution, which began with 
the arrival of Francis Hutcheson in Glasgow from Belfast, and 
proceeded through Hume and Reid, Ferguson and Stewart, Brown 
and Chalmers, to Hamilton and Ferrier. Professor Laurie is 
attached to his country, its Universities, and its philosophers, but 
he is not a too fervid or undiscriminating “patriot.” He errs, if 
at all, on the side of “imperfect sympathy.” Here is the upshot 
of the whole national movement:—*To me it appears that the 
psychology of the Scottish thinkers, though imperfect and un- 
developed, was yet the fitting precursor of the newer psychology 
which raises questions as to the whole course of animal and 
human intelligence, and as to the relation of mental facts 
to their physical conditions. ‘They were right in insist- 
ing that mental science is impossible without introspection 
or self-observation; and the lesson requires to be enforced 
from time to time.” Some of Professor Laurie’s characterisa- 
tions and conclusions are admirable. Thus :—“Reid, with the 
blood of his ancestors in his veins, slow, sturdy, tenacious, 
warmly attached to the national Church and its tenets, was the 
representative of Presbyterian Scotland in its quest for a specula- 
tive philosophy. Dugald Stewart’s reputation depends not on any 
original contribution to Scottish philosophy, but rather on his 
liberality, his devotion to culture, his clearness and candour, his 
many-sided intellectual activity and the tradition of his eloquence. 
With greater breadth there is a failure in vigour and freshness. 
stceies Through Mr. Herbert Spencer the fundamental principles 
of Hamilton’s philosophy bid fair to preserve their vitality for 
some considerable time to come, though in a form that Hamilton 
did not anticipate, and would not have approved.” 








LAW OF CREEDS IN SCOTLAND. 

The Law of Creeds in Scotland. By Alexander Taylor Innes. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 10s.)—This is a new edition of what has 
come in Scotland to be regarded as the text-book of its subject, 
though, as its author takes care to remind us, it is not “a book of 
Church law, but a book of the civil law of Scotland in its relations 
to the Church.” Mr. Innes, who is a member of the United Free 
Church, which is non-Established, uses the word “Church” in- 
differently of Dissenting and “Erastian” Presbyterianism. So in 
his volume he indicates the action—it might be rash, or at least 
“ contentious,” to say the interference—of law and of Courts in 
the history of Presbyterianism. Everybody knows the results of 
that action in 1843, when the Free Church came into exist- 
ence. Mr. Innes, however, deals with it both before and (in 
his new edition) after that memorable epoch, with the Church 
“within” and with the Church “outside” Establishment. Not 
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Church and State let Mr. Innes speak:—“Thirty years ago Mr. 
Gladstone, discussing with passionate eloquence the problems 
raised in the first issue of this book, said to me, ‘The truth is 
the law will never be right till it makes a distinction between 
@ man’s principles and his opinions.’ It is a true and even a 
profound distinction, but the difficulty of applying it (largely 
illustrated in the speaker’s own history) returns in so many 
forms when law deals with the principles and the limits of 
deviation of a Church that the final demarcation will be a 
triumph of jurisprudence.” There are few mistakes of any note 
in this werk. But why does Mr. Innes persistently speak of the 
present Member for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen 
as “Sir James Campbell”? 








ENGLISH PUBLIC OPINION AFTER THE RESTORATION, 

English Public Opinion after the Restoration. By Gerald 
Berkeley Hertz. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8s. 6d.)—Mr. Hertz here 
deals in a concise and yet bright fashion with a subject which he 
says “has rarely been examined and never explained.” We are so 
apt, thanks mainly to Macaulay and other historians, to think 
of the period of English history which immediately suc- 
ceeded the Restoration as one of scandalous levity and shame- 
less immorality, that such a book as this, which proves that 
“an increasins purpose ran” even through this time, is emi- 
nently worth reading. Mr. Hertz has his “ point of view,” 
which he perliaps expresses better in this sentence than in any 
other :—*“ After all, Cavours are more useful than Mazzinis, and 
a sensible conservatism is the first requisite of a well-ordered 
community.” Certainly the reading of his book leaves one with the 
impression that beneath the frivolity of Court and society there 
was a good deal more of seriousness both in thought and in politics 
after Charles II. ascended the throne than ordinary historians 
allow. The chapters dealing with the English view of the Dutch 
and the French are remarkably good. “The chief contrast,” we 
are told, “ between the hostile view of the French and the earlier 
enmity towards the Dutch was that the former was much more 
free from apprehension. The competition of Holland was an evil 
which really weighed on the people’s happiness; that of France 
was as yet hardly taken seriously.” The inevitable growth and 
development of the English hostility to France are also well 
stated. Mr. Hertz’s volume has a special interest for the present 
time; it is a study in early Imperialism. 








AN ANTHOLOGY OF MADONNA-WORSHIP. 

Carmina Mariana: an English Anthology in Verse. In Honour of 
and in Relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. Second Series. Col- 
lected and arran sed by Orby Shipley, M.A. (Burnsand Oates. 7s. 6d.) 
—Of this very beautiful and unusual book it would be impossible 
to speak adequately within the limits of any newspaper review. 
In a short notice one can do no more than indicate the scope of 
its contents. It is the second volume in a series—that will not be 
complete until a third book has appeared—of poetry written by 
Englishmen of all periods of the Christian Church in honour, 
direct or indirect, of the Virgin Mary. Edited by Mr. Orby 
Shipley, bearing the imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan, Carmina 
Mariana is a Catholic publication in the strictest ecclesiastical 
intention of the words. But it is also Catholic in the looser 
modern, or lay, sense. It is an interesting and significant sign of 
the times we live in that this collection includes one or two 
poems by writers avowedly not Roman Catholics, and several by 
writers of undefined theological position which only a strained 
interpretation can construe as laud of the mother of Christ. 
Among such pieces we should include Mr, Bridges’s exquisite 
poem on “Spring,” beginning— 

“I saw the Virgin-Mother clad in green,” 


and the group of classical Elizabethan love-songs gathered from 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Habington, Wyatt, Philip Sidney, and the 
Earl of Surrey. The underlying idea of this inclusiveness is 
explained in prefatory notes. Such poems—celebrating the grace 
and attractiveness of spiritual beauty—and especially the grace of 
virgin purity in combination with maternal tenderness and under- 
standing, are claimed as the outcome of the Roman Catholic tradition 
of Madonna-v orship, and therefore rightfully belonging to a 
collection of * Songs of Mary.” And the literary value of the 
book is incaleulably increased by its recognition of the allegorical 
and mystica! developments of the sentiment of Mary-worship. 
The extraordinary variety of fancy and imagery, the high level 


the least interesting portions of his work are those based on the 
new material of history which has accumulated during recent 
years. Of the final result of researches into the interaction of 








feeling represented by the collection are extremely j ive, 
is a book that tempts one at every page to quote, end se i 
nature of the contents puts quotation out of the question si 








THE BOER FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 

The Boer Fight for Freedom, By Michael Davitt. (Funk 
Wagnalls. 6s. net.)—The value of Mr. Davitt’s rather incoh i: 
and hysterical narrative of the South African War from the on 
side is decidedly discounted by the fact that peace was te 
claimed almost synchronously with its publication, and that the 
Boers themselves are much better contenied with that fact th : 
Mr. Davitt would have them. The book seems to be aan 
though strongly coloured by Mr. Davitt’s well-known prejudices, 
and may be read with some amusement, as when it incidentally 
tells us that the “Irish Brigade” commanded by the notorious 
“Colonel” Arthur Lynch contained “representatives of sees 
European country, with one or two Americans”; eyen Treland 
was represented in its ranks. We also note that Mr. Davitt 
assures us that the release of Lord Methuen by General 
Delarey “created a painful impression among the friends of the 
Boer cause everywhere.” Mr. Davitt ought to know, but we had 
not thought so badly of the Boers’ friends. 








THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY, 

The Economic Interpretation of History. By Edwin R, A. 
Seligman. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d.)—This little volume of 
condensed thinking, erudition, and lucid exposition, which has 
appeared in instalments in the Political Science Quarterly, is worthy 
of Columbia University and of the author of “Progressive Taxa- 
tion,” and than this there can hardly be higher praise. Mr. Selig- 
man, who treads dexterously over ground that has already heen 
tramped by Marxian and other heavily controversial feet, has a 
very definite and important thesis, which can be thus stated. The 
existence of man depends upon his ability to maintain himself; 
the economic life is the fundamental condition of all life. Since 
human life is the life of man in society, individual existence 
moves within the framework of the social structure and is modi- 
fied by it. What the conditions of maintenance are to the indi- 
vidual, the similar relations of production and consumption are to 
the community. To economic causes, therefore, must be traced 
in the last instance those transformations in the structure of 
society which themselves condition the relations of social classes 
and the various manifestations of social life. ‘This thesis, which 
has sometimes, but in Mr. Seligman’s view erroneously, been 
termed the “materialistic” interpretation of history, was first 
formulated in something like a scientific fashion by Marx. That 
thinker and other economic “evolutionists” have a great deal 
said about them in this volume, although, as it i$ perhaps un- 
necessary to say, Mr. Seligman does not believe in Socialism. 
His interpretation of the economic life is liberal and comprehen- 
sive. It is, he contends, ultimately bound up with the whole 
ethical and social life. “Deeper than is often recognised is the 
meaning of Ruskin’s statement, ‘There is no wealth but life, and 
of his further claim, ‘ Nor can any noble thing be wealth except 
to a noble person.’ The goal of all economic development is to 
make wealth abundant, and men able to use wealth correctly.” 
Although Mr. Seligman may not seem to “prove anything,” his 








of conception aud expression, and the delicate purity of devotional 


book is most instructive and interesting reading. 








WESTMINSTER AND INDIA. 

Recollections of Westminster and India. By J. M. Maclean. 
(Sherratt and Hughes, Manchester. 5s.)—The bulk of this volume 
of reminiscences has already appeared in the columns of the Man- 
chester Guardian, and has the pleasant personal tone of letters. 
Mr. Maclean has had an active and varied life as a journalist in 
England aid India, and finally as a politician, having been Member 
for Oldham between 1885 and 1892, and for Cardiif from 1895 to 
1900. Asa Conservative who became converted to the Disraelian 
creed of “Imperium et Libertas,” Mr. Maclean was closely 
associated with the political party at present in power, and has 
some pleasant reminiscences to give of numerous distinguished 
men, and in particular of Lord Randolph Churchill in his later 
years. It isperhaps rather a matter of regret that he should have 
dwelt as much as he has done upon his relations with the two 
constituencies he has represented, for what are nowadays known 
as personatia have but an evanescent interest. Mr. Maclean 
is, in fact, most readable when he indicates social and other 
changes that he has noticed. Thus he observes of his first visit to 
India :—* There were great merchants in those days who lived for 
many years in Bombay, kept great houses on Malabar Hill, 
and entertained in good style. Their place has now been taken 
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Jerks who are mere agents for firms at home, or for the German 
by cle! 


k houses which everywhere do so much business under the 
or Gee flag. Nothing surprised me so much, when I went back to 
British pee three years ago, as to find that the Europeans 
= i : had taken a back seat. All the best houses in the 
* = td occupied by wealthy natives, and Englishmen seemed 
ye se nothing except the fringe of ground adjoining the 
* pour on which the Yacht Club is built.” 








THE SONS OF GLORY. 

The Sons of Glory. By Adolfo adovan. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
gs.)—In one of the most frankly autobiographical “intro- 
auctions »” we have ever read, the author asks the reader “to 
excuse an occasional superabundance of life and enthusiasm 
which exudes from the surface like resin from the bark of a tree, 
too rich in sap,” on the ground that the book wee “written after 
the first fervour of the honeymoon had passed.” A good deal 
may be forgiven to an Italian who writes under such conditions as 
these; but it is certainly difficult, if not impossible, for an English 
reader to follow, much less agree with, Signor Padovan’s ultra- 
feminine raptures, which he has ranged under the eight heads of 
“The Poet,” “The Musician,” “The Artist,” “The Philosopher,” 
“The Scientist,” “The Explorer,” “The Warrior,” and “The 
Prophet.” He challenges comparisons with Carlyle and Emerson 
which are certainly not to his advantage. As a matter of fact, 
this book is one to be dipped into for the sake of reviving one’s 
recollections of the various “sons of glory” who are portrayed in 
it, not for careful study. Some of the “dashes” at generalisa- 
tions are clever as well as almost painfully sincere. 








MANUAL OF ASTRONOMY. 

Manual of Astronomy. By Charles A. Young. (Ginn and Co. 
10s. 6d.) Professor Young, whose “ General Astronomy ” may be 
ranked, along with the “ Popular Astronomy ” of his countryman, 
Professor Newcomb, above any books of the kind which our own land 
has produced, tells us that he prepared the excellent manual which 
we have just had the pleasure of reading “in response to a rather 
pressing demand for a text-book intermediate between the author’s 
‘Elements of Astronomy’ and his ‘General Astronomy.’” Atthe 
same time the book is in most respects a new one, and is well 
adapted to be placed in the hands of the private inquirer, as 
well as to be used in the classes of those high schools 
and Colleges for which it is directly intended. Professor 
Young has covered the whole ground of astronomical research, 
from the preliminary considerations which involve comprehension 
of the fact that the earth is not at rest but in rapid motion, and is 
not the centre of all things but a tiny satellite of an inconsiderable 
star, up to the most recondite speculations as to the origin of our 
system aud the arrangement and limits of the stellar universe. How 
thoroughly his book is up to date may be seen from the fact that 
it includes the latest facts and hypotheses as to the behaviour oi 
the remarkable “new star” in Perseus; and those who are 
familiar with Professor Young’s earlier writings will not need to 
learn that the lucidity of his style is only equalled by the 
accuracy of his statements. Perhaps we may appropriately quote 
his estimate of astronomy’s place in education,—a place which is 
more oftea recoguised, one tears, la American than io British 
schools :—‘ Apart from the utility of astronomy in the ordinary 
sense of the word, the study of the science is of high value 
as an intellectual training. No other so operates to give us, 
on the one hand, just views of our real insignificance in the 
universe of space, matter, and time, or to teach us, on the other 
hand, the dignity of the human intellect as being the oifspring, 
and measurably the counterpart, of the Divine,—able in a sense 
tocomprehend the universe and understand its plan and meaning. 
The study of the science cultivates nearly every faculty of the 
mind; the memory, the reasoning power, and the imagination all 
receive from it special exercise and development. By the precise 
and mathematical character of many of its discussions it enforces 
exactness of thought and expression, and corrects the vague in- 
definiteness which is apt to be the result of merely literary 
training; while, on the other hand, by the beauty and grandeur 
of the subjects which it presents, it stimulates the imagination 
and gratifies the poetic sense.” 








FREDERICK GOODALL, R.A. 

The Reminiscences of Frederick Goodall, R.A. (Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. 12s.)—This is a very pleasant and kindly book. 
The world has behaved somewhat capriciously to Mr. Goodall, 
but Mr. Goodall thinks well of the world. He has had 
liberal patrons, and he 1s grateful for their help; he has 








had many friends, and he reciprocates their affection; he has 
had his meed of praise, and he is liberal in his praise of 
others. There is not a syllable of jealousy or detraction from the 
beginning of this volume to the end. Mr. Goodall did not have to 
wait for appreciation of his good work; his heart was not made 
sick by hope deferred. On the contrary, he had that early success 
which makes an unkindly nature arrogant, a sweet one doubly 
sweet. At twelve he sold for two guineas each two water-colour 
sketches, one of which had been distinguished by a medal; at 
thirteen he had a commission for six drawings in water-colour 
of the Thames Tunnel at the same rate; at fourteen an oil- 
colour, “Finding the Dead Body of a Miner in the Thames 
Tunnel,” earned a silver medal of the Society of Arts and 
ten guineas. In fact, he seems to have earned mora than 
2,000 by the time that he was twenty-two. This was in 
1844, and he had a picture in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion of last year. Among the prominent figures of his early 
days are Rogers, the poet, and Turner. Rogers was always 
kind; Turner, whose pictures were engraved by Mr. Goodall’s 
father, a curious mixture of meanness and generosity. In his 
patrons he was especially fortunate. Sir Robert Peel was one of 
them; Mr. Vernon another. The latter bought one of his pictures 
for £525 in the year of his death. In later years we find the 
well-known names of Lucas, Blackwell,and Wightman. In 1852 he 
waselected A.R.A.,and R.A. eleven yearsafterw.irds. These honours 
have not often been gained so early. Good stories are, of course, 
plentiful, though giving touches of character rather than humorous 
effects. Turner was never satisfied unless he had neutralised, to say 
the least, any picture that was hung near hisown. Onone occasion 
he had a grey picture that was in complete harmony with one 
of Constable’s close by. He painted ina red sun. “ He has fired 
his shot,” said Constable. (It is only fair to say that stories of 
exactly the opposite bearing are told of him. Once he daubed 
over a particularly brilliant picture which “killed” a neighbour. 
“Tt will wash off,’ he said.) Thereare anecdotvs of the * Hanging 
Committee.” On one occasion a little picture was handed round, 
and unanimously approved. Mr. Alma Tadema was heard to givea 
sigh of relief. ‘Iam so glad,” he said, “it is by my wife.” F.R. 
Lee tells a story of how, as he was painting near Redleaf, a little 
boy came day after day to look on. At last he said: “I have 
saved up fourpence, and I would not mind giving it for that pic- 
ture of yours.” Here isa criticism of David Wilkie on one of 
Stanfield’s pictures, a Swiks lake scene: “ Weel, it wants dirrt ; it’s 
ower clean.” David Roberts was no Preraphaelite. “It is,” he 
said, “to me a maist melancholy thing to see a young artist 
fancying he is makin’ himself a penter by sitting for sax months 

in front 0’ a groz2t (gooseberry) buss.” 
' 








THE EAST OF ASIA. 

The East of Asia. Parts I. and II. (North China Ilerald 
Office, Shanghai.)—Here we have the first and second 
numbers of a new periodical, described on its title-page as “a 
Non-political Illustrated Quarterly.” We are not quite sure 
about the meaning of the epithet “non-political.” The preface 
introducing the new publication to its readers, the long and 
highly interesting analysis of a pamphlet by Chang-Chih-Tung, 
Governor-General of the two Hu Provinces, and the article on the 
German Kiao-chow Territory (seized, with a cynical contempt of 
decency, in retribution for the murder of two German mission- 
aries), Port Arthur, and Wei-hai-wei, are all what might be 
described as political. Certainly much that is said in them could 
be turned to party advantage. However this may be, there is 
much that is highly valuable and interesting in tlese two num- 
bers of The East of Asia. The description of Pekin as it now is, 
not pleasing reading for the European who likes to think himself 
in the van of progress, the Lama Temples in that city, Siam, and 
other papers on various social matters are of no little importance. 
But it is in the Viceroy’s paper, exhibiting, as it does, the mind 
of a Chinese reformer, that we find the most notable article in the 
whole of the two numbers. This is a quite remarkable piece of 
work. 








Horae Solitariae. By Edward Thomas. (Duckworth and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—These scholarly musings have a very general flavour 
about them of the classics and Izaak Walton. ‘I'he wealth of 
allusion is somewhat redundant; in fact, the wanderings of fancy 
in search of the ideal are alittle “heady.” But the charm is 
undoubted, and the soberer pages have imagination and colour 
enough to make very pleasant reading for an hour or so. One 
could wish that there had been more character sketches. Slight 
as they are, those in Horae Solitariae are distinctly attractive. 
“The Two Scholars,” and “Hengest: a Kentish Study,” are 
perhaps the best of them. 
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Medical Ethics. By Robert Saundby, M.D. (Wright, Bristol. 
3s. 6d.)—Dr. Saundby’s long list of distinctions and past and 
present offices give an unquestionable authority to the opinions 
and suggestions which make up this “guide to professional con- 
duct.” We do not feel called upon to criticise it in detail ; indeed, 
there is little or nothing to which we are disposed to take 
exception. Dr. Saundby’s aim is to regard the whole matter from 
the standpoint of the patient’s advantage. On one vexed question 
he takes a line which will probably displease many of his pro- 
fessional brethren,—consultation with homcopaths. There can 
hardly be a justification for refusing to meet a duly qualified 
practitioner. “It should be remembered,” says Dr. Saundby, 
“that the medical profession is not a sect and has no creed.” 
When the Irish College of Physicians speaks in one of its resolu- 
tions of “the deception called Homeopathy ” it is scarcely wise. 
The history of the art of medicine should teach those who 
practise it to be modest and cautious. 


The Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings,D.D. (T.and 
T. Clark. 7s. 6d.)—The good sense, sobriety, and open-mindedness 
which characterise the conduct of this periodical are worthy of 
the highest praise. Butitis evident that a very critical point has 
been reached in textual and historical criticism. If Professors 
Cheyne and Schmiedel are right in their contentions, all that the 
world has hitherto understood by the religion of Jesus Christ has 
practically disappeared. ‘The Gospels do not represent what He 
said; the Epistles were not written by His Disciples, or in virtue 
of His revelation. The thoughtful paragraphs on pp. 1-7 are 
worthy of very careful attention. The volume, to which we 
would gladly give more space were it possible, is full of interest 
and value throughout. It deserves a very wide support. 


We have to acknowledge the fourth volume of A Manual of 
Medicine, edited by W. H. Allchin, M.D. (Macmillan and Co., 


7s. 6d. net). This volume is devoted to “Diseases of the 
Respiratory and of the Circulative Systems [i.e., the Heart and 
the Blood Vessels],” and consists of contributions from six writers 
(including the editor). The subject is, of course, too technical 
for these columns; but we may mention that the first ailment 
discussed is “a cold in the head,” and that according to this, the 
latest available authority, medicine has not discovered either the 
cause or the remedy. 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DEPENDENCIES. 


A Study of the Evolution of the Federal Empire, with Special 
Reference to American Colonial Problems. 
By ALPHEUS H. SNOW. Svo, cloth, 15s. net. 

In this work, Colonies and other Dependencies are regarded as inherently 
States, contractually dependent (i.e. federally) on the Imperial State under an 
unwritten Constitution—the Imperial State and its dependencies thus together 
forming a Federal Empire, 


WALT WHITMAN. 
THE WRITINGS OF WALT WHITMAN. 

CAMDEN EDITION, limited to 1,000 signed and numbered Sets, with 40 
Illustrations, reproduced in Photogravure, 10 vols. 8vo, half-vellum, 25s. 
net per vol. 

The Illustrations will consist of many extremely interesting and valuable 
Photogravure Plates on genuine Japan Vellum, the larger portion of which 
have never before been Engraved. Among these are 19 Portraits of Whitman 
—a number of these very rare; also a number of other Portraits and Views 
never before included in any Edition of Whitman’s Works. The Paper used 
in the CAMDEN EDITION is ‘Old Stratford Linen” of splendid quality, 
manufactured to order for this Set. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
ARNHEIM EDITION, limited to 1,000 signed and numbered Sets, with about 
100 Illustrations, 10 vols. 8vo, half-vellum, 25s. net per vol. 

The Illustrations will consist of a Series of 72 superb Photogravure Plates, 
printel on genuine Japan Vellum, from Original Paintings made especially for 
this Edition by Mr. Coburn. In addition to these there will be 25 Portraits 
reproduced in Photogravure, and many Artistic Embellishments throughout the 
ext. The Paper used in the ARNHEIM EDITION is ‘‘ Old Stratford Linen” 
of splendid quality, manufactured to order for this Set. 








LAVENDER AND OLD LACE, By Myrtie Regn, 
Author of ‘ Love-Letters of a Musician,” ‘‘The Spinster Book,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, uncut edges, 6s. 

SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, By Euiza- 
BETH BarRRETT Brownrnc. Decorated and Illustrated in Colour by 
Margaret Armstrong. With 50 Designs in Colour, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, in box, 7s. 6d. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL.—THE CRICKET ON THE 
HEARTH. By Cuarves Dickens. 2 vols. An entirely New Edition of 
these two famous Christmas Stories. The Set contains numerous Ulustra- 
tions from Original Drawings by Frederick Simpson Coburn, 2 vols, 32mo, 
flexible leather gilt, gilt top, each 2s, 6d, net. 


TWO NEW CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cuartorre Pergins (Stetson) GiLMmAy, 
Author of ‘* Womenand Economies,” ‘In This Our World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
LORRAINE: a Romance. By R. W. Cuampers, Author of “The Red 
Republic,” ‘“‘King and a Few Dukes,” “The Maker of Moons,” &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


New Announcement ‘List and Catalogue Now Ready. 








24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. ; and NEW YORK. 





CR 
Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (1, 


NEW BOOKS. 





COMPLETE IN SEVEN VOLS. VOL. VII. IN PREPARAT 
In 7 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net, 


THE ROYAL NAVY, from the Rarliest 


Times to the Present. Edited by Sir Wittum L 

trated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &, Each os 
Pa with Index. Orders will be taken either 
volumes, 


ION, 


OWES, 
ach volume comme 
for sets or Separate 





IN PREPARATION._NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN, 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPEOT. 


By Captain A, T. Manan, LL.D., Author of “The Influence of Sea 

os ” 66 H Tale ” Powe 
upon History,” “The Life of Nelson,” “T: f A red 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s, 6d. net. eS a Se 





Price now raised to £5 5s. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 1st—A BOOK FOR COLLECTORS 
COLLECTOR. BY AN OLD 


3 vols. demy 4to, printed on thick Van Gelder Paper, and bound in Art 
720 pp., with 550 Illustrations (of which many are in Colours) tie 
gravure Three-Colour Process, Autotype, Halt-Tone, Relief, and Woodcut, 


RARIORA: being Notes of Some of the 


Printed Books, Manuscripts, Historical Documents, Broadsides, Engray. 
ings, Coins, Medals, Pottery, and Curiosa of all sorts. Collected (1858-1900) 
by Joun Etior Hope, F.S.A. 


IN PREPARATION. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THREE 


GREAT MEN—NAPOLEON, MAHOMET, CROMWELL. By w,. 
QUARTERMAINE East, ; 


REX REGUM: a Painter’s Study of the 


Likeness of Christ from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day, By 
Sir WykE Bayuiss, K.B., F.S.A., President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, Author of ‘‘Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era,” &, 
Library Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


A HISTORY OF THE NORTH 


STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS AND COUNTRY. 1825 to 1902. By C.J, 
Buace. To be published in one handsome volume, royal 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Illustrated with a Pbotogravure Frontispiece and 32 Half-tone Plates of 
Portraits, Llunting Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps. ‘To Subscribers 
before Publication the price will be £1 1s, net ; after Publication 25s, net, 


A HISTORY OF THE MEYNELL 


HOUNDS AND COUNTRY, 1780 TO 1901. By J. L. Ranpatu. Illustrated 
with 40 Full-page Photogravure Plates of Portraits, Hunting Scenes, and 
Maps of Runs, £2 12s. 6d, net. 

Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 


Medium 8vo, 18s. net, Illustrated. 


A MANUAL of INDIAN TIMBERS. 


An Account of the Growth, Distribution, and Uses of Indian Trees and 
Shrubs, with Descriptions of their Wood Structure. By J. 8, Gampiz, 
M.A., C.LE., F.B.S., F.L.S., late of the Indian Forest Department. 


IN THE PRESS, IN ONE VOL. Crown 8vo, cloth, about 250 pp, 


THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. By 


Samuet Cowan, Author of “Mary Queen of Scots, and Who Wrote the 
Casket Letters?” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


MODERN WORKSHOP HINTS. 


By R. Grimsxaw, Author of ‘‘Shop Kinks.” With over 350 Explanatory 
Illustrations. 


IN PREPARATION. 


SHAKESPEARE /. BACON. By the 


late Lorp Penzance. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, demy 
8vo. 


THE SHAKESPEARE - BACON 


CONTROVERSY. A Report of the Trial of an Issue in Westminster Hall, 
June 20th, 1627, read in the Inner Temple Hall, May 29th, 1902, and prepared 
for publication. By WILLIAM Wiuuis, K.C., Treasurer of the Honourable 
Society of the Inner Temple. With an Appendix of Titles, crown 4to, 3s. 
net. 


Nore.—it may not be necessary to state that the Report of the Trial is not 


the Report of a real trial, but such a Report as the Author believes should 
have come into existence if the trial had taken place at the time named, The 
trial, although imaginary, is a real test of the question in dispute. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lid, 


ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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neh Revolution. . 
Frovelath 105 62. net onan 


BYES WITHIN 5 AK Melia of Verse. 


ter Earte, Author of “Thought Sketches,” &c. Feap. 8vo, 
Py rain. gilt top, 5s. net. [Just out, 


PIONEER OF IMPERIAL 


N IN CANADA. By Sir Freperick Young. With 10 
Fees Canadian Statesmen, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


7s, 6d. 


RES RELICTA. The Literary Remains 


late John Cunningham. Edited by Suaw Mactaren. Pott 8vo, 
fimp leather, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


UNPOPULAR PAPERS. By Norman 


iscellaneous Essays i bjects. Feap. Svo 
LLIstoN. Miscellaneous Essays upon Various Subj » 
ath. gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 











THE PATH TO ROME. By H. 


Bettoc. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Designed Cover, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 
Academy.—* Rioting, full-bodied words, sentences that buck and jump and 

sprawl, that roar with laughter and good temper. 





THE BURIED TEMPLE. By Mavnice 
Marreruinck. Five Essays. Translated by ALFRED Sutro. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, Designed Cover, 5s. net. [Now ready. 

World.— M. Maeterlinck has writicn nothing more likely to appeal to the 
general reader.” 


BRITISH SOLDIERS IN THE 


FIELD. By Sir Hersert Maxwetu. With 4 Illustrations in Colour by 

R. Simkin, and 11 Plans of the Battles of Bannockburn, Agincourt, 

Blenheim, Waterloo, Inkerman, &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed Cover, 6s. 
Young Engiand Library, Vol. IV. 


THE ATHENIAN DRAMA. 


Verse Translations of the Greek Dramatic Poets, with Commentaries and 
Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. per vol. net. 


Il. SOPHOCLES. — Cdipus Tyrannus, and 
Coloneus and Antigone. By Professor J. S. Puituimore. Wthan 
Introduction on “ Sophocles and his Treatment of Tragedy,” 
and 16 Illustrations from Ancieyt Sculptures and Painting. 

[Next week, 


lI. EURIPIDES.—Hippolytus; Bacchze; Aris- 
tophanes’ Frog's. By Professor Gitpert Murray. With an Intro- 
duction on “The Signifieance of the Bacche in Athenian 
History,” and 12 Illustrations from Ancient Sculptures and 
Painting. [Nearly ready. 


[Just out. 





NEW FICTION. 
WHEN SPURS WERE GOLD: A 


Suppressed Page of History relating to Henry V. By Russet Garnier, 


THE CAPTAIN OF HIS SOUL. By 


Henry GILBERT, Author of “ Hearts in Revolt.” 


BADMANSTOW. By E. L. Haverrienp. 
JESSIE VANDELEUR. By Eruen C. 


Mayne, Author of “ The Clearer Vision.” [Nearly ready, 


RUSKIN ON PICTURES. Arranged 
and Edited by E. T. Coox, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. I—TURNER. 464 pp., Illustrated with 12 Photo- 


gravure Plates. [Nearly ready. 


Vol. II.—MILLAIS, PROUT, HUNT, AND ACADEMY 
NOTES. 368 pp., Illustrated with 9 Photogravure Plates. 
[Nearly ready. 
Mr, Ruskin’s scattered Catalogues and other Notes on Modern Pictures not 
hitherto collected are contained in these volumes, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. [Just out. 


UNTO THIS LAST. A Limited Edition 
uniform with the Special Edition of ““OF KINGS’ TREASURIES” and 
“OF QUEENS’ GARDENS.” With new Decorative Initials and Borders, 
350 copies, bound in limp vellum, with silk ties, £2 2s. net. 


Also 11 copies, printed on velium, 7 being for sale, £10 10s, net. 
[Nearly ready, 





MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE, 


By P. G. Konopy. With 20 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 
150 other Illustrations representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With 
Cover, Title-Page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 6s. net. 

In this volume every phase of the Artist’s work has been not only considered, 
but also amply illustrated. Painting iu oil and water-colour, book illustration, 
wall-paper design, and decorative work of many kinds, have all received 
attention, Among the illustrations are included a number of early pictures, 
water-colour drawings, aud studies which have never b fore been published, 
and are of peculiar interest as illustrating a little known phase of Walter 
Crane’s artistic activity. A number of hitherto unpublished notes from the 
sketch-books which accompanied the artist on his travels across Europe and 
the United States, and were originally only intended for the amusemeut of an 
intimate circle, are also reproduced. 

“ A charming and sumptuous book.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The exhaustive review of the life work of one of the most prolific masters of 
the present day is accompanied by examples of every variety of his art produc- 
tion......while lists of the exhibited pictures and the publications of Walter 
Crane give completeness to a work which is likely to take rank with such 
classics of criticism as Justi’s ‘ Velasquez’ and Kristeller's ‘Mantegna.’ ” 

—Daily Mail, 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. S. Daviss, 


M.A. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


‘“‘With this superb work—the latest of Messrs. Bell and Sons’ un- 
rivalled services to the literature of art—complete justice has been 
done to the great Dutch master. All that devoted research, all that a pains- 
taking study of his work, all that the art of reproduction can do is here.” 

—Daily News. 

“Mr. Davies's large and handsome volume does at last full justice to the 
Haarlem paiutér. Indeed, nothing approaching it in completeness has y 
been published...... The author knows his subject through and through.” 

—Standard. 

“Tt is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 

probably the most compreheusive that exists in any language.’’—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
Sik JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A., 


By Lord Ronatp Sutsertanp Gower, F.S.A. With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and about 90 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*.* This volume contains reproductious of a number of pictures which have 
never been photographed before, and are only kuown (if at all) through 
engravings. 

‘Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write a 
life of Sir Joshua. For he bas not merely ample leisure and the personal friend- 
ship of the owners of some of the painter’s best pictures, but fine taste and 
intimate knowledge of the various brauches of art. He hasassuredly produced 
a delightful book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained and sane in 
judgment.” —Morning Post, 

“Tt is hardly possible to say anything new about the first President of the 
Royal Academy; but there is abundaut room for a monograph so excellent as 
the ‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds’ which Lord Ronald Gower has contributed to Messrs, 
George Bell and Sons’ ‘ British Artists’ series.”—.s/andard, 

“It will be indispensable to lovers and students of English art, if only 
because of the pictures by Reynolds which it introduces to the public for the 
tirst time.””—Giobe. 


SECOND SERIES.—Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 


ITALIAN ART. By Bexnuarp Berenson. Second Series. With 
42 Illustrations. 

Cortents :— Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublished 
Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—The 
Drawings of Andrea Manteguna—The British Museum “ Raphael” Cartoon—A 
Word for Renaissance Churches—Certain Unreceguised Paintings by Masolino 
—Rudiments of Connoisseurship. 





Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


PICTURES BY VANDLYCK AND 


HOLBEIN AT WINDSOB CASTLE, By Ernest Law. With 40 large 
Photogravure Pilates. 


Post Svo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By Ropert C. Witt. With 35 Illustrations. 

This little book makes no attempt to be original. It is intended for those 
who have no special knowledge of pictures and painting, but are interested in 
them, and find themselves fro:n time to time in publican private galleries and 
exhibitions. It, therefore, makes no appeal to the artist, the expert, or the 
professional critic. Much art-criticism at the present day is so deeply erudite, 
or so special and sciextific, that its influence is necessanly limited to those 
among the initiated who, after years of study and probation, can enter fully 
into its mysteries, and are therefore in no need of such simple suggestions as 
are offered here, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES, 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by Rosert AnniyG Bett. With an Introduction by Professor 
Water Rareicu, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also a Tall Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 copies cnly, 21s. net. 
This volume is uniform with the Edition of ‘‘ Keats’ Poems,” also Illustrated 
by Mr. B. A. Bell. Though not a complete Evlition, it contains all Shelley’s 
finest lyrics, and of the longer poens, ‘‘ Alastor,” “ Epipsychidion,” “‘ Adonais,” 
“The Triumph of Life,” and ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” 








London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
D ** A service to literature and religion.”—Daily Mail. 


JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. 


Abridged by PERCY LIVINGSTONE PARKER. With an Introduction by 
HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A,, and an Appreciation of the Journal by 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL K.C. 

THE FIRST POPULAR EDITION OF THIS WORK EVER 
PUBLISHED. 
Price 3s, 6d. net. 
















| SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
sige 
HE pageant of Saturday last, which had been looked for- 
ward to on several accounts with some anxiety, was a 
complete success. The weather was propitious, the King and 
Queen were well, and the magnificent procession of Royalties, 
courtiers, and great soldiers traversed the eight miles of Lon- 
don streets amidst shouting crowds without an accident or a 
hitch. Addresses were presented from the City, from the City 
of Westminster, from South London, and from the seventeen 
boroughs north of the Thames, boroughs which in size and 
population might be capital cities. All ancient forms were 
observed, the most notable being tnat when the procession 
arrived at Temple Bar the Lord Mayor “surrendered to his 
Majesty the sword of London.’ The reception in the 
Guildhall, which included all Ambassadors in England and 
the members not only of the present but of the late 
Cabinet, presented a magnificent scene, the lunch was 
short, and by half past three their Majesties were crossing 
London Bridge to that South London whose vastness and 
importance in industry are so seldom recognised. The popular 
welcome, everywhere warm, was here enthusiastic, but so per- 
fect was the order maintained that by 3.40 the Royal party 
had re-entered the Palace. There is some dispute as to the 
density of the crowds, Londoners rather expecting to be packed 
in a pageant like sardines, but there is none as to the loyalty, 
goodwill, and cheerfulness of the applauding multitude, which 
seemed hardly to need control. The special note of the whole 
demonstration, visible in all the addresses and many of the 
symbols displayed, was thankfulness for the King’s recovery, 
and warm acknowledgment of his interest in the condition of 
the poor. 





The procession to St. Paul’s on Sunday to offer a thanks- 


I serve.” The King both in going and returning showed 
his kindliness and contempt of a prudence which he ‘would 
have thought unworthy by keeping his carriage open, 
though the rain was too much for his attendants, and 
the entire occasion impressed spectators with the sense 
of a grand solemnity. On Monday the King reviewed 
the Guards on their return from South Africa, and ex- 
pressed in the heartiest terms his thanks to them for 
having throughout that long and arduous campaign 
“upheld that good name which has made every one who has 
ever served in the Brigade of Guards a proud man.” The 
speech was really remarkable for its tact, as uttered by a Con- 
stitutional Monarch, and its entire freedom alike from any 
spirit of boastfulness and from “ militarism.” 





There has been some feeling that pageants have of late been 
a little too numerous; but it is not, we think, altogether well 
founded. Although we hold strongly, as Queen Victoria also 
held, that a certain habitual seclusion is essential to the 
dignity of a Constitutional Monarch, it is natural that it 
should be broken through at the beginning of a reign when 
the people are eager to see their new Sovereign with their own 
eyes. And though the method adopted here, as in all other 
countries, is somewhat cumbrous and costly, still cumbrousness 
is of the essence of pageantry, and the cost is not badly expended 
if it breaks for a day or two the grey monotony of customary 
labour. The only reasonable objection we have ever heard 
to an occasional pageant of the sort is that the capital 
gets rather more than its share; but that, though true, 
is nothing to grumble at, while by a law of Nature everything 
must be somewhere. Even a vote of Parliament cannot make 
a centre a circumference. Frequent pageants would be incon- 
sistent both with modern circumstances and with the modern 
national character; but to pageants which mark great events, 
or which are heartily desired by the people, we see nothing to 
object. Nobody in the household really grudges the cost of 
the bride’s dress ; and pageants are not likely to be too many 
while they involve the endurance which the King must have 
displayed in that slow drive of eight miles at the end of a 
damp and chilly October. 


Although Colonel Swayne has arrived at Berbera, and is 
able to announce that his force is safe, the Mullah having 
evidently feared to pursue him, it has been decided, 
we think wisely, to send a larger expedition against that 
pertinacious adventurer. Within a month a force esti- 
mated at five thousand men, with a fair supply of light 
artillery, will have passed through Berbera, and as most 
of its components will be picked regiments from India and 
the excellent Rifles raised in Hast Africa—not West Africa, as 
we wrote last week—it will be too strong for any attack. It 
may, moreover, be strengthened by camel corps which have 
been placed at the disposal of the Indian Government by the 
Princes of Jodhpore and Bikaneer, who will exult at the 
opportunity of testing the peculiar forces of which they are 
proud. The grand difficulty will be transport; but money will 
bring camels both from Aden and Mombasa, in addition to the 
large local supply, which, as the Italians are favourable, may be 
increased also from their territory. If the affair is left to the 
Indian Government, reserves will not be forgotten, and with 





giving for the King’s recovery was a much quieter affair, as the 
rain kept back the crowds; but the scene within the Cathedral 
Was one of historic grandeur, and the grave demeanour of the 


King and Queen deeply impressed the vast congregation of | 


notabilities. The sermon of the Bishop of London, which 
dwelt on the fact that the King had had twice in his life to 
offer the same thanksgiving in the same Cathedral, was most 


eloquent, its drift being that such warnings were calls to his | 


Majesty to recollect “aa fulfil the noble motto, “Ich Dien,— | Prince has accordingly paid a visit to Potsdam, where he has 


the British force on one side, Italian Somaliland on the 
other, and the Abyssinians to the north, the Mullah should 
not find it so easy to escape as he has hitherto done. He has 
a good supply of rifles, but his store of cartridges can be at 
best but limited. 


The Danes appear to have given up their last lingering 
hopes of recovering North Schleswig, and to be anxious to 
renew their old friendly relations with Germany. The Crown 
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been so well received that a crop of rumours have sprung 
up as to impending political arrangements. The occurrence is 
considered rather a triumph for German diplomacy, for 
Denmark of late has shown a disposition to depend on Russia, 
and, though powerless herself, might in time of war have 
afforded valuable shelter to a Franco-Russian fleet. We shall 
now, perhaps, see an effort to renew the old alliance between 
France and Sweden. So great have the great States grown 
that the “ Baltic Powers,” as they used to be called, can never 
regain the position they held in the eighteenth century; but 
they have not quite become negligible quantities yet. The 
Russian Court, which regards Copenhagen as its pleasure city, 
would view an alliance between Denmark and Germany with 
strong disfavour. 


Disputes between the German Emperor and his Parliament 
rarely end to the advantage of the latter; but upon the 
question of Protection the Reichstag seems to be unusually 
stubborn. The German Government is willing to grant 
moderate Protection to the agricultural interest, but not a 
Tariff which would enable the landlords to drive up prices 
almost at discretion, and by stopping imports deprive the 
Treasury of an important source of revenue. It is, moreover, 
afraid of reprisals, especially from Russia, Austria, and the 
United States. The “Agrarians,” on the other hand, insist 
that unless they are to be ruined they must have the home 
market, ard week by week they add something to the duties 
proposed by Government on food. Neither threats nor sup- 
plications move them, and the situation would end in a Dis- 
solution but that the Government dreads an election in which 
its regular supporters would all be against it. The Chancellor 
therefore falls back on delay, seeks from different Courts an 
extension for one year of the commercial treaties, and, it is 
presumed, hopes to wear the Agrarians out. He is in conse- 
quence fiercely attacked, and has for the present lost all 
popularity, and much of the confidence felt in his skill as a 
manager of men. 


Sir Horace Rumbold, lately Ambassador at Vienna, bears 
in the new number of the National Review strong testimony 
to the consistent friendliness of the Austrian Emperor. It 
was once manifested in a very striking way. In January, 
1900, when most great men on the Continent were gleefully 
watching our embarrassments in South Africa, Sir Horace 
relates:—“ Coming up to me, his Majesty at once addressed 
me, where I stood between the Russian and French 
Ambassadors, with the words: ‘Dans cette guerre je suis 
tout 4 fait du cdté de l’Angleterre,’’”—“In this war I am 
altogether on the side of England.” This friendliness was not 
apparent in the Austrian Press; but Sir Horace Rumbold 
is evidently of opinion that that Press was moved by in- 
fluences emanating from Berlin. He adds, we are glad to see, 
that the Emperor, in spite of his years, is still a most vigorous 
man who can outride most of his officers, and who need not 
therefore as yet be greatly troubled by the rather complicated 
question of the succession with which the gossips of Vienna 
are always amusing themselves. The latest rumour is that the 
three Archdukes next to the throne intend all to “renounce” 
in favour of a lad of fifteen, son to the Archduke Otto; but 
there seems no more ground for it than for a score of others. 
There is no want of potential heirs at all events, for while 
Maria Theresa succeeded because there were none left, there 
are now forty-three. 


We note that the attempts of the Colombian Government 
to refuse their consent to the making of the Panama Canal 
by the United States Government unless they receive an ex- 
travagant consideration for such consent are being very 
properly met by President Roosevelt. He intimates that 
the Panama route is not the only one available for an inter- 
oceanic canal, and that if Colombia is unreasonable he will 
choose the Nicaraguan proposal instead. Nicaragua is most 
anxious to get the canal made through her territory, and 
would give every facility. The special correspondent of the 
Morning Post observes, however, in Friday’s issue that “the 
well-known resoluteness of Mr. Roosevelt is expected to have 
an immediate effect on Colombia.” So we should imagine. 
In any case, the Colombians are certain to find that attempts to 
bully the United States into an advantageous bargain will not pay. 


but debate the Education Bill. Though the fact tha we 
Trish Members have gone home has made the proce ps ~ 
Parliament generally more reasonable and more j — 
progress has not been by any means rapid, and there oe 

a good deal of Opposition talk which has been purel Pi: 
in result, and also probably in intention, At the an & ang 
is becoming admitted on all hands that Mr. Balfour has x 
immense Parliamentary capacity, and plenty of stren ny pr 
well as tact, in his handling of the measure. He "et a 
and protected reasonable discussion on all vital points “i 
soon as a clause has been adequately discussed and the intenti _ 
of the House has become clear he has used the Closure with ee 
hesitation. In this he has unquestionably carried out the — 
of his fellow-countrymen, and they are proportionately prerte 
In genuine debate and discussion the country takes a real pride, 
but not in the display of second-class rhetoric or in the petti. 
fogging dialectic of the irrelevant-amendment-monger, : 


We shall not attempt to follow the discussion day by da 
but Thursday’s debate was interesting because it drew Pi 
Mr. Balfour an indignant protest against the tactics of the 
less scrupulous portion of the Opposition. The occasion was 
the discussion of the Government amendment which authorised 
the local authority to hold examinations for pupil teachers 
when more than one candidate desired the post. This con. 
cession the Opposition sought to enlarge so as to include 
assistant-teachers, and urged their plea with no little acrimony, 
Upon this Mr. Balfour pointed out with some not un. 
natural heat that no sooner had the Government met, and 
met completely, the pupil-teacher grievance, which had always 
been insisted on as one of great importance, than they 
were told that they were not really meeting the Opposition’s 
demands. Mr. Balfour went on to point out how greatly the 
Bill took away the real Nonconformist grievances. He asked 
the Committee to consider what the Bill did for the teaching 
profession and for the Nonconformist portion of it. “For 
the first time it enabled the local authority to provide 
secondary education for Nonconformist teachers; for the 
first time it enabled the education authority to provide Train- 
ing Colleges for Nonconformist teachers; for the first time it 
threw open and thrust aside the trust deeds of voluntary 
schools so that Nonconformists could be elected to all posts 
except the head-mastership; and it demolished the pupil- 
teacher grievance; and yet with all that hon. gentlemen 
objected, knowing all the time that if they came into power 
they could do nothing to reform the existing system.” 


This is, of course, no more than the bare truth. Let any 
reasonable man consider for a moment what is the hold that 
the Nonconformists have on our system of elementary educa- 
tion now. Next let him think what is the hold Noncon- 
formists will have when the Bill has passed. The Noncon- 
formists will then have an infinitely stronger voice in the 
conduct of our elementary education than they ever had 
before. This advantage will be both positive and negative, 
They will have far more direct influence, and also far more 
protection from any unfair treatment by the Church. Yet 
their political spokesmen insist on ignoring this because 
the Church will not be deprived of all the power it now 
enjoys, but only of some portion of it, though that portion 
is a very large one. They ignore completely what the Bill 
takes from the Church, though they grow furious over what 
is left behind,—which is nothing, in reality, that can be 
injurious either to the educational needs of the country or to 
civil and religious liberty. Assuredly no giit-horse has ever 
had its mouth more assiduously looked into than the con- 
cessions to the Nonconformists made by this Bill. 


It was announced on Tuesday that Mr. Chamberlain 
intends to start in'the middle of November for South Africa, 
where he will remain nearly three months, returning to 
England about the beginning of March. Mr. Chamberlain, 
accompanied by Mrs. Chamberlain, will sail on H.M.S ‘ Good 
Hope,’ the first-class cruiser built by the Admiralty at a cost 
of nearly a million in response to the annual subsidy of 
£30,000 a year voted by the Cape, and lately increased to 
£50,000. It is the cruiser’s first commission, but there is every 
reason to believe that she will prove a swift and steady boat. 
We have expressed elsewhere our belief that Mr. Chamber- 





During the week Parliament has practically done nothing 


lain’s visit is due to a wise decision on his part to get first 
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knowledge; but we have also thought it necessary to 
+ to the public that they must not give way tm the 

._, that a man cannot be a statesman unless he is also an 
un trotter. That is an entire delusion. No manis worthy 
aera British statesman unless he realises the full nature of 
pa ade: but this can be achieved without a personal visit 


to all the Colonies. 


Russia is the scene to-day of a “religious” occurrence which 
will recall to Anglo-Indians an incident in the life of General 
Nicholson. The reverence felt for “ Father John,” a priest of 
Kronstadt who apparently preaches philanthropy, has become 
so intense that he is hailed in his own church as a reincarna- 
sion of Christ, that his portrait takes the place in some 
rillages of the sacred ikons and receives similar adoration, 
and that sects are forming which have for their central idea his 
worship. The good man himself, like General Nicholson, feels 
only anger at these manifestations, and threatens his devotees 
with punishment for blasphemy, of course without the slightest 
effect. There is something in the Slav nature which makes 
of ecstatic belief unconnected with reason a kind of delirious 
pleasure, and it is quite possible that some day we may see a 
“religious ” outburst having important political consequences. 
Punishment has absolutely no effect upon the Skoptsi (self- 
mutilators), or the Mennonites (Russian Quakers), or many 
another obscure sect of which Europe never hears. We doubt 
if any Czar would dare to adopt the New Style, and so throw 
back the dates of all movable feasts. 


hand 
oint ou 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the principal speaker 
at a Liberal meeting at Ayr on Wednesday. He touched on 
the problems connected with the war, complimented Lord 
Kitchener on his diplomatic successes, and cordially applauded 
Mr. Chamberlain’s decision to visit South Africa. Butthe greater 
part of his speech was devoted to the Education Bill, in which 
Sir Henry saw a “very determined effort to oust direct popular 
representation,” predicting that Scotland’s tun would come 
next, and that the same cultured and superior persons who 
had “slaughtered” the English School Boards would attempt 
torob the Scotch of theirs. As regards the debates in the 
House, the conscience of the Opposition was perfectly clear. 
He had never heard any cone speaking against time, and if the 
Government adhered to their threat to guillotine the Bill, 
divide it into compartments, and carry it without full 
discussion, it would be perhaps the most monstrous 
thing they had ever done. We note that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman observed that though they might carry 
amendments to the Bill, all was at the mercy of the House 
of Lords. ‘ How many sons of Peers,” he continued, “ ave there 
inthecommonschools? And, by thestrange fatuity and iniquity 
of our electoral laws, every one of this library class, as I 
should call them, has his vote double, treble, quadruple, and 
quintuple; whereas, on ihe other hand, the parent of the 
school child has but one bare vote in virtue of his citizenship.” 








We find it difficult to speak with patience of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s preposterous picture of the Bill as a 
black conspiracy hatched by professors and parsons, or his 
ridiculous attempt to inflame class prejudice by alluding 
to the fact that Peers do not send their sons to the “ common 
schools.” Imagine the Radical attacks on the meanness of 
our hereditary legislators if they did thus endeavour to secure 
free education for their sons! How many sons of Liberal 
Members, we may fairly retort, are there in the common 
schools? The assailants of the Education Bill must indeed 
be “ gravelled” for arguments when they are reduced, in the 
person of the leader of the Opposition, to such suividal non- 
sense. As for the plural voting of the “iibrary class,” we may 
note that Sir Henry had not a word to say of the far greater 
“iniquity” by which a Galway or Newry voter has five times 
the polling power of the elector in many English constituencies. 


Parliament on Wednesday, and as we think most wisely, 
refused to alter the decision of the Committee charged to 
inquire into and settle the question of London “'Tubes,” and 
therefore all the pending schemes will come to an end. A: 
far as we can gather from the evidence, Mr. Morgan’s firm 
was not well treated by its rivals, but that is not a ground 
for Parliament granting it special privileges. We note 
that Mr. Morgan, jun., a member of his father’s English 
firm, complained to a reporter of the St. James's Gazette of 








the hostile attitude of the English Press, to the Morgan pro- 
posals. This is regarded as a sign that people did not realise 
that what Messrs. Morgan are anxious to obtain is not a 
triumph for America but commercial profit. We agree that 
this is their desire, and that the suspicion of the Morgan 
schemes shown by a part of the British Press is often 
unreasonable, but we cannot help regarding it as most natural. 
When Mr. Morgan formed his Atlantic Shipping Combine the 
American Press almost universally applauded his action as 
an American victory and a defeat for England. We heard 
nothing but delighted expressions as to “ successful invasions” 
and “splendid triumphs.” Such bellicose phraseology is, of 


| course, all nonsense, and entirely unsuited to the world of 


trade, but it was sure to inspire newspapers and their readers 
here with the idea that Mr. Morgan was a kind of mercantile 
marauder, and that his victories are our losses. If Mr. Morgan 
is hurt by this unreasonableness, and anxious to remove its 
cause, he should begin by persuading the American Press to 
adopt the language of sense and reason in regard to his so- 
called victories and invasions. 





We are glad to note the precise and encouraging assurances 
conveyed to the Lord Mayor by Lord Milner with regard to 
the treatment of loyalists in the two new Colonies. Lord 
Milner’s letter, which grew out of the appeal to the British 
public suggested by Colonel Long, sets forth in plain language 
his grounds for holding that “ there is no justification for the 
common charge that the British Government are doing more 
for their late enemies than for their own peopk.” He points 
out that a large sum has been allotted for the compensation 
of British subjects in addition to the £3,000,000 already 
devoted to the repatriation of burghers under Article 10 of 
the terms of surrender, and that these sums are independent 
of the payments being made by the military Compensation 
Boards on account of damage done and value received by the 
Army. It is too early, he continues, to estimate how far all 
claims will be met by these Government grants, but he con- 
siders that “he may safely say that British subjects will 
receive at least 50 per cent. on the total assessment of their 
claims, whereas it is improbable that the burghers will recover 
in anything like the same proportion the losses sustained by 
them through the war.” We are glad to give prominence to 
this assurance in view of the prominence we have already given 
to the complaints of those who alieged that, as between Boers 


The Rome correspondent of the Daily Express sends to 
Friday's paper a very interesting piece of news. It is to the 
effect that Professor Ciro Nispi-Landi has obtained leave 
from the Italian authorities to subject the bed of the Tiber to 
a thorough search. Historical research had shown, he saysy 
that for ages “the Romans cast their most priceless posses- 
sions on the bosom of Father Tiber as offerings to the god 
which they believed to live beneath his waters.” Besides 
such articles, the Professor expects to find an extraordinary 
variety of curios in the way of armour worn “by the many 
soldiers who must at one time or another have lost their 
lives in battles that raged along the banks and on the bridges 
cf the Tiber; and many more valuable articles which were 
cast into the stream by the early Christian fanatics. People 
always exaggerate the chances of treasure trove, but we do 
not doubt that if the bed of the Tiber could be thoroughly 
searched the “finds” would be on a very great scale and of 
immense interest. 





A meeting of City merchants, traders, and bankers was held 
at the Mansion House on Monday to consider the question of 
remedying the defects of the Port of London. The matter, it 
will be remembered, has already received the attention of a 
Royal Commission, which proposed the creation of a Port 
authority of forty members,and recommended that the £7,000,000 
required to carry out the necessary reforms should be put on 
the rates; and of a Corporation Committee, which reported in 
favour of throwing the cost upon goods. ‘The feeling of 
Monday’s meeting was distinctly adverse to the financing of 
the Port out of the rates, and as distinctly in support of the 
creation of one Port authority independent of any existing body. 
As a result of the Conference a Committee of thirty-four was 
appointed to consider the whole question. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE news that Mr. Chamberlain is going to visit South 
Africa and see our new Colonies with his own eyes is 
a matter for hearty congratulation. As we have explained 
elsewhere, we do not admit that a statesman cannot have 
correct views as to the Empire unless he is a much- 
travelled man, for history affords material in abundance 
in contradiction of that view. Again, we do not think it 
would, as a rule, be at all to the advantage of the nation 
if its leading statesmen were always flying about the 
Empire. Their main business is to preside at the centre. 
The situation in South Africa after the war is, however, 
so entirely exceptional that we think the decision of the 
Cabinet to part with their colleague for three or four 
months in order that he may see things for himself and on 
the spot was a most wise one. It is emphatically a case 
for making an exception, and we have no doubt that the 
news of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit is as welcome to all 
South Africans who really care for the welfare of their 
country as it is to Lord Milner and the Governors of 
Cape Colony and Natal. Mr. Chamberlain is_ by 
mental temperament a man who is able to get a 
great deal of light out of even a flying visit to a new 
country. He is so quick and alert that there is no danger 
of his being unable to “orientate” himself in new sur- 
roundings, and so of being merely puzzled by an unwonted 
environment. He will pick up the local situation a week 
after he has landed. Another advantage which Mr. 
Chamberlain possesses in this context is his mental fear- 
lessness. He will not be in the least afraid of seeing 
freely and talking freely to even his most bitter opponents, 
for he does not belong to the class of man who is suspicious 
about himself, and afraid of being converted to views to 
which he has already expressed himself opposed. He is 
not like those timid theologians who are so terribly afraid 
of consorting with men of heterodox views lest by some 
dreadful chance they should get their minds “ unsettled.” 
He will be quite prepared to let any one convert him,— 
if he can. We may be sure, therefore, ‘that though 
he is not likely to return with any change of mind on 
fundamental points, he will come back with a very full 
understanding of “the other side.” He will not be “awed 
by rumour ” either into retaining his old views or adopting 
new ones, and he will not be in the least alarmed at looking 
the facts full in the face. 


The chief points upon which Mr. Chamberlain will have 
to make up his mind are six in number. He will have to 
consider (1) the attitude of the Imperial Government in 
regard to Cape Colony; (2) the wisdom of hastening or 
postponing the grant of self-government to the Transvaal 
and Orange Colonies; (3) the amount and method of the 
payment of the contribution to be made by the mines 
to the expenses of the war; (4) the best way of 
putting a white British population into South Africa 
and of keeping it there; (5) the native question as 
a whole; (6) the policy of Confederation. Of these 
the first is perhaps the most difficult of all. Mr. 
Chamberlain by his general handling of Colonial problems, 
and by his wise decision against the suspension of the 
Cape Constitution, has shown clearly that he has no wish 
to depart from our well-marked policy in regard to the 
self-governing Colonies. He wants, that is, to leave the 
Colonies to govern themselves, and to let them remain 
free States in a free Empire. This desire will not, of 
course, prevent him insisting that the Dutch majority at 
the Cape can only be maintained in the rights of self- 
government if they are loyal to the Empire, and if they will 
acquiesce in the principle that British subjects who took 
up arms to fight against the Empire shall not be allowed 
now they have been beaten in the field to have another 
chance of injuring the Empire through their votes. Again, 
self-government for the Cape Dutch does not include the 
right to impose disabilities on the loyalists, or to maintain 
an electoral system which gives the loyalists less than their 
fair share of electoral power. If these safeguards cannot 
be had under the present system, some means must be pro- 
vided for obtaining them. The resources of Imperial 
legislation are equal in case of urgent need to providing 
against a hostile Cape Legislature without doing away 


altogether with the Constitution. pe 
subject to the Cape Parliament =. oe | 
several times in the last quarter of a cent ee 
might be altered again. Personally, we do not wae m_ 
this will be necessary any more than suspension ; ym that 
as well to remember that suspension is not the onl ty i i 
native. As to the grant of self-government to dee 
vaal, we cannot doubt that Mr. Chamberlain vi 
materially helped in making up his mind as to « il 
later” by reviewing the situation on the spot. This poi 
and the problems of the contribution to the ex os 
the war and of. placing a large British eeouiaia iy: ‘ 
soil as quickly as possible, cannot but appeal to him ith 
redoubled force on the spot. We most earnestly ho pe 7 
the problem of “packing” South Africa—we = te 
phrase advisedly—with as large a British population : 
possible at as early a date as possible will receive the 
special attention of Mr. Chamberlain, On it, in on 
opinion, the whole future of British South Africa ‘depend d 
If in the next ten years we can double the British white 
population, we are safe. If not, the future must be dark 
and precarious. Fortunately, we have the means for doine 
this at hand. Though we would use only a very small 
proportion of the proceeds of the mines to pay off War 
Debt, we would most emphatically use the wealth of the 
mines lavishly to bring white men into the Transvaal 
We would, that is, tax the mines up to their full 
capacity, but we would use the income so derived to 
develop the home resources of the Transvaal in every 
possible way. The mines must be taxed, but the money 
must be spent, not solely on a huge war contribution, but on 
paying interest on loans for new railways, new roads, irriga. 
tion, and, last and most important, on attracting British 
immigrants. A very effectual way of doing this, in our belief, 
would be to insist on the mines as far as possible employ- 
ing white labour. This the mine-owners would object to, 
no doubt, not because white labour is really dear labour, 
but because white miners mean white voters; and the 
mine-owners want to run the Transvaal politically, and 
do not want to share their power with thousands of white 
working men. This may be natural, but it is surely not 
the business of the Imperial Government to attend to such 
views. Granted, as we hold, and as Queensland's example 
shows we have a right to hold, that the greater part of 
the mining work now done by blacks can be as cheaply or 
more cheaply done by white men, it will be wise of the 
Imperial Government to do their best to promote the use 
of white labour in the mines. Nay, it becomes an impera- 
tive political duty to encourage its use. But this en- 
couragement of white labour could clearly be achieved 
by granting to mines employing chiefly white labour 
marked exemptions in the way of taxation. Again, 
other Government privileges might be reserved for 
those mines in which the proportion of white men em- 
ployed gave them. the right to be regarded as white 
men’s mines. The native question in its widest 
acceptance is sure to attract Mr. Chamberlain’s most 
earnest attention when he comes in contact with it on the 
spot. In South Africa the black man is in so vast a 
majority that he can never be forgotten by the statesman. 
But though the land is so much a black man’s land in the 
physical sense, the mine-owners are always clamouring for 
Government aid to help them to recruit blacks from outside, 
-—i.e., from the Portuguese territories. The local supply is 
nothing like sufficient. These appeals are worth consider- 
ing in connection with the need of increasing the British 
white population. We cannot find space to deal with the 
last and greatest of the problems that we have set down as 
likely to be considered by Mr. Chamberlain,—i.e., that of 
Confederation. Should he find some means of solving it, 
he will have conferred an incalculable benefit on the Empire 
and on South ‘Africa, for Confederation is even more 
essential to the welfare of South Africa than it was to that 
of Canada and Australia. Yet though Confederation is so 
desirable per se, it cannot be forced on. It must rest on 
mutual agreement if it is to last. 


We have dwelt chiefly on the advantages which will accrue 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies from studying 
South African affairs on the spot, but no less will be the 
advantages gained personally by the leading local politicians. 
Many of them have had Mr. Chamberlain’s alleged crimes 


sooner or 





and misdoings so constantly dinned into their ears that 
they will expect to see a kind of monster. When, how- 
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Re they find him a man as courteous and easy of 
a ach as he is strong and clear in thought and 
“— and also a man willing to listen to straight 
ae od eager to learn, there is certain to be a very 
pce reaction of feeling, and by this reaction Mr. 
Chamberlain will know how to profit. The Dutch schemers 
and intriguers will then find how much they over- 
eached themselves when they represented Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a sort of villain of melodrama. A first-hand 
acquaintance will show the Cape farmer that, after all, Mr. 
Chamberlain is very much like other people,—except that 
he is a good deal quicker than most people to understand 
a new fact and to catch a new idea. 





COUNT VON BULOW. 


HE German Emperor’s choice of Count von Biilow as 
his Chancellor, or rather adlatus, has not proved 
uite the success it was expected to be. It was supposed 
that while, with his large experience, he was sure to turn 
out a wise controller of the difficult and complex diplomacy 
of Germany, he would also, with his fine adroitness, be able 
to manage a Parliament which, for all the limitations on 
its powers, is apt on financial questions and questions 
involving class interests to be as restive as any Vestry. 
As a diplomatist, however, he has been but moderately 
successful. He has certainly renewed the Triple Alliance, 
but he has suffered serious doubts to grow up as to the 
working force of that great agreement. He has irritated 
Slav pride, which is an important factor both in Austria 
and Russia, almost beyond endurance, no race in the 
world liking to be told, as it were from a throne, that its 
importance in the political scheme arises only from its 
rapid breeding. He has allowed the sentiment of 
Particularism within Germany itself to be revived by 
his master’s impulsive imprudences; and though Sarah 
Jernhardt has performed in Berlin, he has not really 
conciliated France, which with much wisdom has swung 
decidedly towards Great Britain. He has won in this 
country, it is said, some favour among great personages, 
so that his Emperor will receive a kinsman’s welcome at 
Sandringham ; but his treatment of the Boer question has 
in no degree removed the deep distrust of our people as to 
German designs; while in the Americas there are things 
even now happening which Washington, always thoroughly 
informed, watches with silent suspicion. He has apparently 
conciliated Denmark, which is a triumph of a kind, for the 
roots of that quarrel lie deep; but he has irritated the 
Magyars, or suffered them to be irritated, into a temper 
which has not been displayed for nearly a hundred years. 
The total of his diplomatic action, in fact, cannot be 
described as a success; and now he is denounced as a 
failure as a Parliamentarian. 

His position in Parliament is, in truth, most difficult. 
The “Agrarians”—which word means in Germany the 
whole agricultural interest—are masters there, and they 
believe that they must be ruined unless they are so far 
protected as to give them a monopoly of the home market. 
The Government, which is probably in its inner mind of 
Free-trading opinions, cannot bear to increase the cost of 
food so greatly, and seriously dislikes the loss of Customs 
revenue from cereals which must inevitably follow. It 
has therefore drawn up a Tariff Bill with a schedule 
covering nearly a thousand items, and declares that it will 
have this Bill and no other, even if the consequences are 
defeat and Dissolution. Its speakers insist, indeed, that 
the strict Protection demanded would render commercial 
treaties impossible, and even hint in a curiously reserved 
way that they are powerless to make concessions, for the 
Bundesrath, as organ of the Federated Governments, 
would revolt. The Agrarians do not believe a word of 
these threats, for they know, or fancy, that a Dissolution 
would increase their majority; and in item after item 
they have increased the duties on food, till the Govern- 
ment is almost in despair. There is, in fact, a sort 
of deadlock, and in meeting it Count von Biilow 
shows, in the judgment of his own people, no kind 
of resource. He does not withdraw the Bill, and 
so leave the Agrarians powerless to carry their par- 
ticular end. He does not invent any compromise which ail 
parties, however sullenly, might accept. He does not 
dissolve, as Bismarck would probably have done, and make 
a strong appeal on grounds of patriotisin to the average 
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elector. He simply delays, hinting that the commercial 
treaties can wait another year, and that as there are some 
nine hundred items still to be discussed, opportunities of 
compromise may be found in some of them, and at all 
events Parliament may in discussing them expend some 
of its refractoriness. He is trusting, one cannot but 
suspect, to the chapter of accidents, and forgetting, as 
diplomatists when puzzled are apt to forget, that acci- 
dents are not invariably favourable even to those who 
await them bravely. The Fabian policy may, of course, 
succeed, though it is improbable, as nothing can bring 
relief to the agricultural interest except legislation ; but 
certainly Count von Biilow has no success at present, and 
his hold over his countrymen Giminishes with their per- 
ception of his lack of resource. He would, no doubt, if he 
were speaking confidentially, plead, as Prince Bismarck once 
did, that he is only “a vassal of the Hohenzollern” ; but 
in the estimate of Europe that is not quite sufficient 
excuse, for the business of a vassal who is also a great 
counsellor is to persuade and utilise his master while con- 
trolling or conciliating all opposition. It is the whole car 
which a good driver directs, not one horse in the team or 
one wheel of the machine. 


The position of the great advisers of the Crown is, in 
fact, one of the many which impede the union of Parlia- 
mentary institutions with the “free” kingship. Lord 
Beaconsfield thought the two things reconcilable ; but he 
must have unconsciously assumed a King with a genius 
like his own, or a man with the sympathetic character and 
popularity of the Emperor Frederick. We doubt the 
success of his idea in any other circumstances. They are 
trying it in Germany under very favourable conditions, 
amidst a grave people, with an [Emperor of exceptional 
ability, and with a Parliament which, though strong as 
regards finance, cannot in any other department control 
the Executive, and nevertheless the machine does not 
move easily. The old dilemma remains. If the Minister 
possesses the perfect confidence of Parliament, then the 
King must take his advice, and is, as our own George ITI. 
always felt, no longer “free ;” while if he does not possess 
it, the King cannot get his policy carried out, and is once 
more deprived of his freedom. ‘The effect of this dilemma 
is that the Minister has always two masters to serve, and 
practically can only reconcile them by incessant compromise, 
to which very strong men will not submit, while the less 
strong men fail just when it is most necessary they should 
succeed. Even a diplomatist like Count von Biilow, who, 
as the Germans say, could walk along the keyboard of a 
piano and never sound a note, finds at last that this cat- 
like facility does not help him, for the simple reason that 
one of his businesses is to elicit the notes he wants, and 
that, in short, ingenuity is not always sufficient of itself to 
perform great work. If there were always “melodious 
agreement” between the two powers, Parliament might 
work well under a “free” King; but that kind of 
agreement seldom lasts for more than minutes, and is 
frequently impossible. Our English system, under which 
the advice of a Minister trusted by Parliament must 
always be taken, seems to work more easily, though with 
a vast expenditure of time; but we almost despair of 
seeing it adopted on the Continent. It revolts the Kings, 
who feel as if they were refused permission to do their duty, 
and does not altogether satisfy the people, who never quite 
understand that powers may be only decorations. The 
States of Europe are drifting towards some new method, 
but they do not themselves see what it is; and the discredit 
into which Republics have fallen with those who are 
seeking Utopias diminishes the number of alternatives. 





THE KING'S PROGRESS THROUGH LONDON. 


NHERE are two sides even to such a question as 
whether it is expedient to interrupt the ordinary 
business of London by such a pageant as that of Satur- 
day last. For that a spectacle of this magnitude is 
an interruption, and a grave interruption, to business 
cannot be doubted. It is not merely that along the line 
of the procession every shop is closed,—that may be taken 
as made up for by the money received for seats. It is 
that in all parts of London work is suspended or carried 
on by fewer hands because of the workmen who have gone 
to swell the crowd of spectators. Orders are left un- 
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executed, goods are left undelivered, shops remain empty, 
because shop-people and customers are elsewhere. We 
may be sure that there was a good deal of this feeling 
in London last Saturday. The proclamation of a Bank 
Holiday was wisely limited to banks, most of which lie in 
the line of the procession, and must consequently have 
remained empty of customers if their doors had been kept 
open. But even where business was still done it was done in 
a perfunctory and half-hearted way which showed that the 
thoughts of the workers were elsewhere. It is true that 
the procession was but a postponement of one which was 
meant to have taken place on the morrow of the Coronation. 
But the Coronation was a kind of carnival, a period during 
which the ordinary transactions of life were suspended, a time 
when it mattered little whether a procession was provided 
to fill the popular eye or not, since even without one the 
general sense of holiday-making would have been strong 
enough to put business on one side. The procession of 
Saturday was different from this. It came in the midst 
of the regular routine of a London autumn, an interrup- 
tion to ordinary work rather than an occupation for an 
interval when work would anyhow have been foregone. 
The extent of the preparations made for the King’s pro- 
gress helped the general sense that something exceptional 
was going on. When London was smaller a Royal pro- 
cession did not collect the same crowds nor entail the same 
provision for seating them. The windows of the houses 
along the line accommodated such of the spectators as did 
not venture to stand in the streets. There were none of 
those huge erections whichalter Londonalmost beyond recog- 
nition. In those daysa Royal visit to the City was more like 
a modern Lord Mayor's Show. The crowds gathered and 
dispersed again, and except that the streets were fuller, 
they preserved their ordinary aspect. And the processions 
themselves were of a more businesslike and commonplace 
kind. The Sovereign wished to visit his citizens, and he 
went from his palace to the Guildhall by the shortest and 
most direct road. There was no question of mapping out 
the route so as to give the largest number of his subjects 
the opportunity of seeing him. All these elements of 
difference helped to mark the contrast between the days of 
George ILE. and those of Edward VII., between the London 
which hardly extended beyond the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen and the vaster London which knows 
only the County Council. 

And yet when all the murmurs of discontented shop- 
keepers have been allowed for, there remains a residuum of 
advantage which amply compensates for the loss and incon- 
venience which these occasions undoubtedly cause. After 
all, a sightseer must be allowed to know his own business. 
He would not stand from early morning on the pavement, 
or if he has money in his purse, sit for hours on an un- 
comfortable bench, merely to see a procession pass, if he did 
i.ut think the pleasure worth the pain. We are a little 
too apt to judge what people ought to like by what we happen 
to like ourselves,and we forget that, with the exception of the 
officials and the soldiers, those who made up the crowds 
of Saturday were there of their own free choice. They 
were not the victims of a cruel necessity which dragged 
them from their counters or their workshops and com- 
pelled them to watch their Sovereign drive through his 
capital. They saw him because they wanted to see him ; 
and the wish of a multitude to make holiday is as legiti- 
mate as the wish of their employers or their fellow-work- 
men to go on working. Put the imducement at the 
lowest, the crowd was there because it found a harmless 
pleasure in the brilliant spectacle unrolled before it. It 
was better than a play, because the magnificence was 
reality, not tinsel, and it was visible to numbers not a 
fraction of which could have found room if all the theatres 
+z, London had been made into one. Put the induce- 
ment at its highest, and it was a natural desire to express 
loyalty to the King and to welcome an Army which has 
borne hardship and danger in behalf of the commonwealth. 
It was no autocrat ignorant of his people’s condition, how- 
ever vaguely anxious for their welfare, who traversed those 
miles of streets last week. It was a Constitutional King 
who, be his policy wise or foolish, at least takes that policy 
from the lips of his subjects. The Army which kept the 
line or marched along it was a force which exists only for 
public defence and public service In the desire to see a 
spect acle thus composed there may be no conscious place 
for these reflections, but they supply what may be called the 


serious background to which the actual motiy. 
more or less closely. If the King were unpopular or th 
Army regarded as an instrument of oppression, the er i 
on Saturday would have been absent or their dite 
would have been very different. Nor must it be for otten 
that the procession could have given no enjoyment S the 
King and Queen except one that was purely unselfish, 
To spend some hours in driving at a foot-pace through 
the streets does not minister to personal comfort Th 
King and Queen went through it for the sake of thei 
subjects, not for their own sakes. They were anxious 
not wholly to disappoint those who had looked to see then 
last June; it may be, to save from complete loss those who 
had been at the cost of putting up seats. It was a simple 
homely desire that their people should not lose a sight that 
they had counted on, and because it was thus simple and 
homely it bore witness to that domestic aspect of Royalty 
which has been the note of our recent Sovereigns. “It is 
but the parents taking thought for their children’s amuse. 
ment on a larger scale. 


€8 correspond 


Another characteristic of this progress, as of those in the 
two J ubilees of Queen Victoria, was that Royalty went to 
seek its subjects. There was nothing to take the King 
across the river. South London is not interposed between 
Buckingham Palace and the Guildhall; it is a vast out. 
lying district which has no connection with the City or 
with the fashionable quarter. Those who cared to see the 
procession had only to swell the crowds north of the 
Thames. If the outward journey had been made by the 
Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside, and the return jour- 
ney by Queen Victoria Street and the Embankment, all the 
spectators could have found room, and the time needed 
for the progress would have been materially shortened. But 
this choice would have argued a very different feeling on the 
King’s part from that which suggested the route actually 
taken. The King, as Queen Victoria before him, wished to 
spare his subjects trouble, and to associate himself with the 
region in which their labour and their homes lie. It was 
this that marked off the procession of last week, as well as 
its two predecessors, from all the many Royal processions 
that have gone before. They were far more than a mere 
matter-of-course accompaniment of the Sovereign’s visit to 
the City. They were designed to bring the Sovereign into 
the midst of the vast districts which, though they are in- 
cluded in the capital, are yet so remote from all that is eom- 
monly associated with the capital. The processions through 
South London have been suggested by a genuine interest 
in the people, a genuine desire to assure them that the 
Royal conception of London takes in the whole of the 
thronged districts which surround the older City. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
— fact that Mr. Roosevelt succeeded to the office of 
President of the United States through the tragedy 
of Mr. McKinley’s. murder, instead of being elected, has 
had many interesting and unexpected results. One of 
these is that the world is able to read an article from the 
pen of the President simself describing the functions and 
duties of his high office. It happened that when Mr. 
McKinley was alive, and Mr. Roosevelt had, of course, not 
the remotest thought of succeeding to the Presidency, 
he wrote an article describing the functions of the 
President with a freedom and from a standpoint im- 
possible to an actual holder of that office. But before 
its publication could take place came the assassination of 
Mr. McKinley, and Mr. Roosevelt suddenly found himself 
the wielder of the tremendous powers he had been engaged 
in discussing. Mr. Roosevelt has now, after a reasonable 
interval, and as we hold most rightly, given his article to 
the world, and owing to the enterprise of the Morning Post, 
which is rapidly becoming one of the most thoughtful 
of our daily papers, English readers were enabled on 
Thursday to study the full text of his striking political 
essay. Of the form of the article, we will only say 
that the President writes, as always, with great clearness 
/and good sense. There is no rhetoric and no “ tall talk, 
| and yet there is nothing dull or barren in the presentment of 





'the theme. We feel that the writer approaches his subject 
| with that passion and intensity of purpose which a 
kindle the electric spark of interest between wri 
reader. We feel that he knows exactly what he w 
| and that he is on fire to get in touch with other minds an 
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make them understand exactly what he means. When 
7 Roosevelt writes about the Presidency he is a missionary 
= ‘red with a burning zeal to give the world “ the extreme 
vharacteristic impression of the thing written about.” 
Nothing less than conversion to his exact view of the 
gubject will serve. That is the true, the necessary stand- 
oint of every good writer. What is the use of writing if 
the reader is approached in a half-hearted, perfunctory, and 
indifferent spirit ? He ought, in Burke’s phrase, if he fires 
at all, to hit us “‘ between wind and water,’ and not merely 
to send shots whistling through the rigging or splashing 
up the water in front or behind. 
Mr. Roosevelt brings out with lively force the enormous 
direct powers wielded by the President of the United 
States. It is no exaggeration to say that he has far more 
direct power than the ordinary Constitutional Monarch, 
and that he is “one of the half-dozen persons through- 
out the whole world who have most power to affect the 
destinies of the world.” That is a very exact statement 
of the President’s position. He can come to decisions and 
take steps to carry out those decisions entirely on his own 
responsibility, and without having to consult any other 
person ; and in the exercise of these powers it is not too 
much to say that he may affect the destinies of civilised 
mankind. It is true that the President has no power of 
legislation and that he does not hold the purse-strings, 
but he can by his personal act so irrevocably commit 
his country to certain courses of action that in practice 
those who legislate and those who control the Treasury 
—i.e., the men and bodies who might theoretically withhold 
from him legislative and financial aid—are bound to follow 
his call. A President, for example, cannot formally make 
war on any other Power, but he can take executive action 
of a naval or military kind which may commit the nation 
to war or may force another Power to declare war. Mr. 
Roosevelt in a very striking passage compares the 
powers of the President of the United States with those 
of a British Premier. The comparison is most interesting 
and curious. In certain ways the position of a Pr me 
Minister while be remains Prime Minister—i.e., has the 
confidence of a majority of the House of Commons—is one 
of greater power than that of the President. In the hands 
of a British Prime Minister while he keeps his majority 
in Parliament are literally clinched the whole might, 
majesty, and dominion of the State. He exercises, 
granted that he can carry his Cabinet with him, and if 
not he is hardly Prime Minister, without any possibility 
of challenge, the whole of the prerogatives of the 
Sovereign.—It is true that the Sovereign has to be consulted 
and to be informed, but he cannot veto, though he can 
sometimes delay, executive acts.—That is, the Prime 
Minister can appoint whom he pleases to all the great offices 
of State, can dispose of the armed forces of the nation, 
and can mould foreign policy to his will. By virtue of his 
majority in the Commons he can, as long as his majority 
holds, obtain from the House of Commons whatever 
legislative measures are necessary to complete his policy. 
Again, while he is the Minister chosen by the Commons 
he has the Treasury at his back, and can use the national 
resources in the way he thinks best for the nation. If he 
wants another million for this or that Service, he is certain 
not to be refused it. The whole of the machine, executive, 
legislative, and fiscal, moves forward evenly and together, 
and he directs its course. As soon as he cannot direct 
the machine, he ceases to be Prime Minister, for under 
our Constitutional usage the moment a request of the 
Prime Minister is refused by the House of Commons he 
resigns, and ceases to be Prime Minister. He either 
exercises the powers we have described or else he is 
not Prime Minister. The President of the United 
States, on the other hand, has no such power over the 
Legislature. As regards the great appointments he must 
obtain the consent of the Senate, which has a right of 
veto upon them. In the matter of making treaties the 
President can do nothing without the co-operation of the 
Senate. If the President wants to do something which 
involves the spen:ling of money, he must securetheagreement 
of the House of Representatives before he acts. Again, if 
legislation is required to carry out his policy, he must 
obtain the concurrence of both Houses of Congress. Thus 
In certain ways the President’s action is far more limited 
and circumscribed than is that of a Prime Minister. 
He cannot say: “ Either I obtain the money [or the legis!a- 











tion] I demand, or I cease to direct public affairs.” He 
is elected for four years, and practically cannot resign. If 
the Senate or the House of Representatives refuse even 
the most reasonable demands, he has no choice but to put 
up with their decisions. On the other hand, the Presi- 
dent’s tenure is absolutely secure during his term. He 
cannot be turned out of office and deprived of all his 
power by a snap vote in the House of Commons obtained 
through the blunder of a subordinate. Congress may 
“resolute till the cows come home,” but the President 
remains unmoved. He may not be able to compel them 
to support his policy, but they have no sort of right to 
alter it as long as he remains firm. If Congress deter- 
mined to legislate against another State in such a way as 
to provoke war, and the President did not wish for war, 
he would simply have to exercise the veto on legislation 
which he possesses. He could, that is, if he liked, reduce 
Congress to absolute impotence owing to his right to 
prevent Bills of which he disapproves becoming law. To 
put it shortly, a British Prime Minister when all goes 
well, and while he retains the full confidence of the House 
of Commons and has a loyal Cabinet, wields a power 
which is virtually unlimited, but its tenure is insecure. 
“A breath can unmake him as a breath hath made.” 
The tenure of the President is secure, and this gives his 
powers a certainty and reality. They are not fairy 
gifts which may vanish away the moment “the ‘Ayes’ 
have it” on a vote of censure. Again, the President acts 
directly, and visibly uses his personal power. He is 
not always moving behind a veil and exercising powers 
which nominally are another’s, as is the British Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister, too, must explain his acts 
and the reasons for them to his colleagues. The President 
may come to a decision in the privacy of his own house, 
and announce it as a thing accomplished without any ex- 
planation or discussion. On the whole, then, and though 
the President is often cruelly hampered, while an 
English Prime Minister remains free and untrammelled, 
the greater power and responsibility must be admitted to 
remain with the President. He may not be able to do quite 
so much, or act so easily at any given moment, but what 
he does cannot be overridden, and no wave of unpopu- 
larity can suddenly drive him from power. 

Which is the better system it is not very profitable to 
inquire. For ourselves, we should say that the Presi- 
dential system suits the Americans better, that of a Prime 
Minister the British. Each people will prefer their own 
system, and they will no doubt be right, for in each case 
they have learned to accommodate themselves to its work- 
ings. The Americans have the advantages of rigidity, we 
those of elasticity. Still, the fact remains that on the 
balance of consideration the greatest office of power in the 
Anglo-Saxon world is that of the President of the United 
States. Though his powers are limited, he has a security 
of tenure and an originating aud independent authority of 
which no one can deprive him. During his four years of 
office he can on many points say without an “if”: “TI will 
do this or that.” The British Prime Minister has always 
to say: “I will do this or that if I can keep the confidence 
of the majority of the House of Commons.” The absence 
of that “if” gives to the President of the United States 
a sense of independent authority which does not belong to 
a Prime Minister. 





TRAVELLED STATESMEN. 


\ JE have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mission to South Africa, but may discuss here 
the old question as to the advantages which Kings and 
statesmen derive from travel. The tendency is to say 
that it must increase efficiency, and even to demand 
that no politician who through life has remained at 
home should be selected for the Cabinet. The Foreign 
Secretary, it is said, ought to have seen all Courts, 
the Colonial Secretary should have visited all Colonies, the 
Indian Secretary should have travelled in India, and the 
Minister of Commerce shou!d have exchanged ideas on the 
spot with the merchants of all countries. It is a plausible 
theory, and in harmony with the new habit of wandering 
in search of culture; but we are inclined to doubt, perhaps 
even to disbelieve, its accuracy as a general, proposition 
though, as we have said in another place, we heartily 
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approve in the specific instance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
visit to South Africa. The globe-trotters do not estab- 
lish a conviction of their fitness for the Cabinet. 
Anglo-Indians say that no one is quite so ignorant 
of India as Padgett, M.P., who “has been there,” that 
Sir Henry Fowler makes a much wiser Great Mogul than 
any keen observer who has spent a winter or two winters 
within the tropics. Mr. Chamberlain has been a great 
Colonial Secretary, though he “knows” only America 
and the West Indies; and Sir Robert Peel would have 
made admirable commercial treaties with countries in 
which he had never set his foot. Of all men com- 
petent to govern, the regular “cosmopolitan” would be 
chosen last; and the Kings who have “ gadded ” much 
have rarely been wise men. Few men who have read 
attentively the story of Charles V. will doubt that his 
powerful mind was confused by the width of the know- 
ledge of many lands which he had compulsorily acquired ; 
and the Hapsburgs, who know of necessity so many civilisa- 
tions, have hardly been wiser men than the Hohenzollerns, 
who hitherto have always stopped at home. Ambassadors 
have not, as a rule, shone as ruling men, even Bismarck 
deriving his strength rather from his profound apprecia- 
tion of the strength of Germany than from his acquaint- 
ance with the ruling persons of Europe, which once or 
twice, notably as regards Russia and Great Britain, 
deceived him in forming his estimate of the strength those 
ruling persons wielded. It is very doubtful whether 
William III., who knew so many lands, was more com- 
petent to govern than Louis XIV., who knew only one; 
and quite certain that Richelieu, who had not wandered 
afield, was a more successful ruler than Mazarin, who had. 
Of the two greatest Proconsuls who ever entered India, 
Clive knew nothing of any Indian tongue, and Lord 
Dalhousie had never been east of Suez when he com- 
menced at thirty-five the career which made it natural 
and reasonable that Queen Victoria should be proclaimed 
Empress of India. 


The truth seems to be that while foreign travel may 
diminish prejudice of the ignorant kind, it often replaces 
it by a half or quarter knowledge which for practical 
purposes is more dangerous than ignorance. The ignorant 
statesman consults all the experts he can reach, weighs 
their confiicting views, and frequently arrives at mar- 
vellously accurate conclusions; while the traveller trusts 
the superficial knowledge he has picked up, and finds 
when his decision is arrived at that he has failed to per- 
ceive most of the conditions of his problem. He has, as it 
were, seen many post-offices, but has gained no idea of 
what correspondents really ask for. Even if he is “well 
situated ’’—-that is, has good introductions—he hears only 
individual opinions, one half of which, if he is a person of 
importance, are deliberately intended to force his con- 
clusions in a particular direction. Even retired Governors 
are often surprised by explosions of feeling in their 
Colonies, and discover with annoyance how much had 
been concealed from them ; and the mere traveller has not 
the opportunities of the Governor, who hears not only the 
confidential opinions of his officials, but the confidential 
whispers of the men who would like to supersede them. 
The travelling statesman is very apt to fall exclusively into 
the hands of the contented, or if he avoids that blunder, 
to give exaggerated importaace to the views of their oppo- 
nents. We have ourselves met travellers who are abso- 
lutely convinced that Particularism is still a_ living 
force in Germany, and others who “know” that the 
very idea is dead. There are many accounts by 
American and French travellers of the condition of 
Treland, but we cannot remember one which can 
fairly be called a revealing book, much less one which 
can be placed by the side of that wonderful production, the 
“ Acricultural Survey of France” by Arthur Young, who 
because he thoroughly understood only one subject predicted 
accurately the coming French Revolution. Very few men 
understand a foreign people, even if they live among them , 
and very few travellers learn anything except from a single 
caste, which probably, like the émigrés of 1790, does not 
understand in the least the convictions or grievances or 
hopes of its own countrymen. That is why Foreign 
Secretaries are often ignorant after reading reports by 
many Ambassadors of dangers which are patent to the 
remainder of the world, and why Kings, who ought to 
know everything, so often commit grand blunders. The 





impressions of a traveller may be sound, bat they sara 
superficial. What sort of opinion, for Sid pou 
foreign travellers in England have formed as to theckenat 
of the Education Bill? They would inevitably w°® 
reported that the country was furious against it a that 
Mr. Balfour would be shipwrecked on his fret w 
measure. How were they to know how much of the 
opposition was political and how much religious on 
feel what the silent majority felt about it? ~ 


Do we, then, object to statesmen travelling? N, tabi 
of it, any more than we object to their readir : te 

, D Ing novels, if 
only they will regard both those occupations as recre 
tions—unless, of course, they travel to accomplish on 
clearly understood and specific object, as will Mr. Chamber. 
lain—sometimes a little enlightening, sometimes not but 
in neither case a substitute for serious study, It is 
through that, and conversation with experts, and the 
careful watching of men—who are much alike in all 
countries, except in the matter of truthfulness—and 
above all, by reflection, that statesmen become enlightened. 
It was not by travelling in Syria that Lord Beaconsfield 
became the man he was, though his travels produced 
“'Tancred,” but by omnivorous reading in his father’s 
library, by talk with the men of genius who flocked to his 
father’s table, and by watchfulness, continued for years, of 
the picked men of Great Britain who argued and con. 
tended and intrigued on the floor and in the lobbies of the 
House of Commons. The way to train a statesman, so 
far as he can be trained at all, is to strengthen his mind, 
to educate him in great principles, to compel him to see 
his adversary’s case—a practice which of itself doubles 
his mental resources—and not tv send him gadding about 
to gather up from lips, most of them interested, little 
snippets of indigestible “information.” The great warriors 
of history—Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon—have known 
thoroughly one army apiece ; and though von Moltke knew 
two, it was not from Turkish methods that he acquired 
the ideas of organisation which turned the Army of 
Prussia into a bar of steel. We would trust Sir H. Fowler 
or Mr. Asquith, who have hardly quitted England, much 
sooner than the young men who, in pure impatience of 
painful study, have sought experience by wandering for 
years across the globe. 








HALF-BELIEFS. 


y TJ Ehave just been reading a reprint brought out by Messrs, 
' Blackwood of Mrs. Oliphant’s “Stories of the Seen 
and the Unseen” (3s. 6d.) As we laid it down we asked ourselves 
how far may the element of the supernatural (we do not mean 
religion, properly so called) legitimately intrude into fiction; 
that is, into novels and stories whose aim is presumably to depict 
life as it is. Most discreet lovers of fiction—those, that is, who 
like to scrutinise the manners and motives of men as keen 
observers set them down in books—dislike the intervention of 
this element. Great men, they must admit, have introduced 
it,—Scott and Hawthorne, for instance. Nevertheless, they 
generally feel that it is a device recourse to which is lawful 
but not expedient,—a license which should be kept for 
the very great. We do not altogether agree with this 
verdict. The element of the supernatural enters a good 
deal into life. It is impossible to map out correctly 
the human heart and mind, leaving out that half- lit 
region which lies outside the realm of fancy and beyond the 
bounds of actual belief where those theories take shape whose 
propositions most men will not affirm and yet dare not deny. 
“ Half-beliefs,’ as Mr. Bagehot calls them, have a great 
influence upon life; consequently their discussion has a place 
in fiction. Very often they are nothing but the ghosts of 
that passed-away host of certainties which kept up the light 
heart of our youth, belief in some of which we would perhaps 
have died to retain, but almost all of which we have probably 
lived to doubt. In our opinion, no author has ever known his 
way about the spiritualistic side of the commonplace mind 
better than Mrs. Oliphant. She was a past-mistress of what 
we may call the domestic supernatural. She never trespassed 
upon the vulgar precincts of mere horror, nor lost her way 
in the celestial country of pure poetry; neither, though her 
stories of the unseen are certainly religious, did she invade 
the various folds of the orthodox faith. She dealt exclusively 
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ith those improbable possibilities so dear to the heart, so 
pie to the intelligence, of man. She writes of them in the 
ms they can properly be written of,—in a style “ which 
pf not meets,” the intellect. We do not, however, desire 
‘ ‘write an appreciation of Mrs. Oliphant, or a review of her 
perl all we would do is to point out to our readers 
the immense part that “half-beliefs” play in life, and how 
bare and cold would be the appearance of the world if they 
were suddenly swept away. 

Few of us, we suppose, would be prepared to say we 
believe that one mind can influence another from a distance 
xithout the help of speech, writing, or action. We are 
ail ready to condemn the unscrupulous impostors who 
accept 30s. a week in remuneration for “absent treatment” 
of some poor eredulous invalid. We are sure that we 
cannot project the number of a five-pound note into 
another man’s mind, and that if we asked our friends to 
dinner by a process of willing, we could not tell the butler 
even approximately how many to lay for. All the same, when 
we write to a friend and our letter crosses his, it gives us 
pleasure to notice that the two were written upon the same 
day, and if, as not infrequently happens, the letters turn upon 
the same subjects, we think, even if we do not believe, that 
some means of communication other than that of the post 
exists between us. Friendship would be a much poorer thing, 
and the world a much more lonely place, if we were sure that 
memory alone keeps up the fire of love in the minds of the 


absent. 

None but Roman Catholics dare to dogmatise upon the 
icarious efficacy of works of supererogation. We agree with 
tavid and with Matthew Arnold that “no man can save his 

brother’s soul nor pay his brother's debt,” and we regard those 
who shut themselves up in convents and give their lives to vain 
repetitions of “Aves” and “ Paternosters” to deliver the world 
from the Devil as so many pious wasters of time. All the same, 
how much pathos would be taken out of life, and how much 
bitterness would take its place, if we had not some hazy idea 
that the sufferings of good people do benefit the worthless 
individuals for whom they are often undertaken. The idea of 
imputed righteousness lies at the root of love, but it is a senti- 
ment which turns to ashes at the least touch of logic. We all 
have a vague notion that we can by mere willing do each other 
good or harm. If we hear a person wishing another bad 
wishes, we are shocked, not because we think he is doing harm 
to his own mind and soul—this may very well be the case— 


and we might consider that we had still a right to associate 
our friend with our moment of mental relief. We know next 
to nothing about the spiritual laws of the unseen world. 
The person we thought of is sure to be some one who hag 
actually desired our happiness, and expended his mental and 
moral force for our good or our pleasure, perhaps when we 
| were in no immediate need. That force, for anything we 
| know, may stand to our credit, and uphold us when we want 
it most. 


Sensible people if they are asked whether they believe in 
ghosts generally reply, with a mixture of irritation and 
sincerity, that they certainly do not. If, however, it is not 
impossible that we may be in some sort of touch with those at 
a distance, why is it impossible that we should be in touch 
with those at the greatest distance of all, with those, we mean, 
who have passed beyond the horizon of death? It would 
greatly add to the sadness of life if every man were absolutely 
certain that no one he had ever loved, no one whom any one 
had ever loved, could ever again show him, by any manner of 
means, the slightest sympathy or the slightest approval, that 
nothing he ever did while he remained in the world could 
ever again be of the least consequence to the person to whom, 
maybe, for many years his affairs were the most important 
thing in life. Many men’s influence lasts beyond their death; 
sometimes it seems to become stronger. Perhaps it may be 
all accounted for by the germination of the seed they sowed. 
Perhaps, being dead, they still speak, and speak with 

| more authority. If it would be absurd to affirm this latter 
suggestion, why is it not equally absurd to affirm the 
former? Life is garnished by possibilities, and made beauti- 
| ful by half-beliefs. To depict it without them is to drawa 
' picture without atmosphere, to define the facts and miss the 


truth :— 
“Can science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things ? 
Why may not dream 
Or thought’s day-gleam 
Startle yet cheer us?” 





STODGINESS. 
F all words suggesting their sense by their sound, there 
are surely few more expressive than the word “stodgy.” 
Indeed, even the shape and appearance of the printed word 
| almost force its sense upon the reader. If a French or 
| German schoolboy, confronted with the word in a piece of 





but probably we despise him too much at the moment to care | Rnglish set him to translate into his own language, were to 
apin, Our instinctive feeling is that we have witnessed an | jook for two minutes at it, he would not, even had he never 
injury and are sorry. The feeling is not, of course, so poignant | seen or heard of the word before, make a mistake in transla- 


a3 if the injury had been actual, but the one sensation is the | 


shadow of the other. If we happen to say that we hate some | 
one, and then immediately hear that he is ill, we instinctively 
take back our words. We do not definitely think that our ex- | 
pression of opinion could stand in the way of his recovery, 
but we anxiously avoid the possibility of its doing so. The 
dislike to speak ill of those lately dead has been proverbial for 
ages. The feeling no doubt springs largely from a chivalrous 
fear of slandering those who can no longer speak in their own 
defence; but have we not also a secret feeling that our thought 
may injure a soul which has cast off all material protection ? 
True, we do not feel this of the dead we have never known; 
the dead in history are as the dead in fiction. Impersonal 
hates are not very pointed, and can probably injure | 
no one. That a sense of well-being arises in the minds of 
those who feel that many people actively wish them well, we | 
all vaguely know. To look for an opportunity to do a mun a 
good turn is, we suspect, to benefit him in some manner, even 
though the actual opportunity should never arise. To hate 
some one to the extent of desiring to do him a mischief is to | 
sin, we are certain,—and that not only against our own souls. | 
Many of us have experienced, or have imagined we experienced, 
in moments of doubt, perplexity, or suffering, a sense of 
suggestion, as if some friend prompted us to a course of 
action, or offered us an argument, a consolation, or a convic- | 
tion. If we had asked that friend whether or no he was 
aware of our mental distress on that particular day, he would | 
probably have told us that he was absorbed in his work or his | 
amusement, and never thought of us at all. Perhaps this | 


might prove to our mind that the whole thing was imagina- | 
tion: on the other hand, it might prove nothing of the sort, 


| irritates. 
/ are stodgy. Two men were being criticised by an acquaint- 
|} ance. “Brown does not offend me,” the verdict ran, “though 


tion. Yet though it conveys its sense by its sound, it would 
not be easy in a dozen words to say exactly what that sense is. 
What is “stodginess” ? The first notion that suggests itself in 
attempting a definition is that of stolidity,—a sort of dull 
immovableness, combined with perseverance, or rather 
obstinacy, and an absence of surface emotion. But stolidity 
is not enough. A person can be stolid without being stodgy. 
There is a sort of stolid good-humour which will put up with 
any amount of personal chaff, yet which does not belong to 
the thoroughly stodgy person, whom personal chaff slightly 
There is a certain offensiveness about people who 


undoubtedly he is as obstinate as a mule. But Smith 
has a mind like the back of a fat pug.” That is too violent 
and intolerant a definition of stodginess, but it expresses in 
some measure the effect produced upon an alert mind by 
contact with brains that move slowly and with a kind of self- 
satisfied deliberation. 

It is, perhaps, as a schoolboy that the truly stodgy person 
stands in his clearest outline. Gray wrote his famous ode 
“on a distant prospect” of his old school, and from the 
distance he remembered his schoolfellows in the mass as those 


who— 
“ Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” 


But he must have remembered several whom he could never 
have described as possessing “ wild wit, invention ever-new,” 
or even “lively cheer of vigour born,’—though, for that 
matter, the stedgy schcolboy is as often of a cheerful as of a 
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moody disposition. The stodgy boy seldom greatly distin- 
guishes himself in any particular department of his school 
life. His conduct can generally be truthfully described as 
good; he goes through the day’s routine with a solid, comfort- 
able regard of rules and regulations, which he feels no sudden 
and fearful impulse to break. They are there, and he accepts 
them; they are part of his regular surroundings, and the 
idea of setting them aside does not occur to him, or if 
it does, he usually dismisses it as likely to make him 
unsettled and uncomfortable. He may, of course, fall 
sometimes, to the astonishment of his schoolfellows and to 
the relief of a discerning schoolmaster. ‘That is the best 
news I have heard of Robinson for a long time,” remarked a 
head-master upon being informed with gravity by an assistant 
that a pupil had smoked a cigarette with immediate and 
catastrophic consequences; “I had nearly given up hope that 
he would ever do anything wrong.” There are times when the 
stodgiest of schoolboys boils over. But, as a rule, he goes 
quietly on his way, neither making new rules for himself, nor 
breaking those already made; he never goes into school with 
his work unprepared, though he may not have brought any 
particularly brilliant acumen to its preparation; he is seldom 
unpunctual, and if he is, he is about three minutes late,—to be 
deliberately half-an-hour late is not possible to him. Punish- 
ment, of course, occurs at intervals; but throughout his 
schoolboy life he seems to go on the principle that it is better 
to be hanged for one lamb than for several sheep. 


Later on, when the stodgy boy grows up, he has naturally 
to face and to take account of wider issues. He does so in 
much the same imperturbable frame of mind. The outer 
covering, or the armour, or whatever it may be called which 
surrounds and protects that part of him which forms con- 
clusions, cannot be rightly described as impenetrable. It is, 
rather, of a sort of indiarubber texture, against which pointed 
ideas keep on bouncing, and into which the most pointed idea 
occasionally penetrates and is held. As a schoolboy, his 
brain used to be perpetually assailed with this or that small 
idea, small suggestion or temptation. When he is a man, the 
points which rain on the indiarubber are heavier, larger, and 
sharper; if they stick, they leave their mark, though they 
seldom do stick. Such “points” may be divided into two 
classes; one, those which concern his own interests as a 
private person; the other, those which concern in a large or 
small degree his relation to matters connected with the 
country at large. In the first would be included, for instance, 
such a pointed question as that of the desirability of marriage 
with a particular person; and when once a truly stodgy person 
has had it borne in upon him that it would be satisfactory to 
marry anybody in particular, his stodginess is peculiarly per- 
sistent. Probably few stodgy persons remain unmarried. In 
the second class come questions of current politics, civic duties, 
social fashions, and so forth. It is here that the stodgy person 
is most irritating, and also most interesting. He has, to all 
appearances, no original views whatever upon questions of the 
day ; he is assumed by those who meet him at dinner or in 
railway trains to accept and to agree with the views of the 
newspaper which he takes in or is seen reading. He would 
never be supposed to buy and to read a newspaper because 
he disagreed with its views upon political and social questions. 
Everything he does, says, and thinks is taken for granted by 
those who meet and know him to be of a sort of pudding-like 
consistency, which can be depended upon to make a doughy 
resistance if any question of resistance arrives. And suddenly 
the stodgy person astonishes everybody. It may be that a 
crisis springs up, in which he is compelled to take sides, either 
adopting or disavowing a broad general principle; or, as 
more often happens, he amazes his friends by taking at a 
moment’s notice a strong and original line when cireum- 
stances do not apparently call for sudden and decisive 
action. Possibly the questions on which, seemingly, he 
makes up his mind without any warning may be con- 
cerned with national or local polities; or it may happen 
that he decides upon a serious personal sacrifice, as, 
for instance, volunteering to serve in a war. Many such 
sacrifices were made in the first twelve months of the South 
African War, when men who seemed to their friends the last 
persons in the world likely to face the dangers and discom- 
forts of service in the field suddenly announced that they had 
been accepted by the enlisting officer. Yet ought the friends 





of such men to have been surprised at their 
perhaps, if they had tried to realise the hard, gs 
instead of carelessly noting the superficial resilience f 

stodgy person. It takes a long time for an idea to get ri 
in the stodgy person’s mind, but when once the idea is t : 
it becomes a rooted conviction that nothing shakes, a 
not take action before he has become thoroughly PRE pe 
the necessity of doing so, nor does he state that he is bos 
up his mind; he never talks about what he is going OF tia 
merely his mind becomes made up and he does it with stodey 


action? Not 
ound qualities, 


Naps g 
thoroughness. His is, after all, not an exceptional chitaie, 
among Englishmen, though he is possibly an exaggeration 

ce | — ns 5 


Yet he is commonly taken, by foreigners as well as Americans 
as typical of his nation. He is not, as a fact, exactly typical: 
but it is a compliment to him that he is taken to be so by the 
outsider who can appreciate what his nation has done 





THE MORAL VALUE OF ANCESTORS, 


HE Ancestor (Constable and Co.) is a new magazine cop. 
cerned with descent, heraldry, and the preservation of 
family papers and relics. The subject will appeal to others 
than those who look to find an interest personal to themselves, 
Sympathy with and interest in the story and records of the 
considerable dead are always forthecming from those un- 
connected with them by lineage. Their appearance and dress, 
their virtues and foibles, as shown in their monuments or 
recorded in family papers, are matters for natural curiosity 
and material for practical conclusions. For it is not by 
studying the lives of the greatest and exceptional characters, 
but by inferences from the acts of average men and women 
that true views as to the conduct of others are most frequently 
drawn. Moreover, these glimpses of the past often induce a 
genial and tolerant attitude towards the present, which the 
less detached survey of things of to-day does not. There 
have been men who have been so fully aware of the pleasure 
which these personal details would give to their descendants 
that they took the trouble to set down on paper matters 
which they knew were tvrifles, but which would aid their 
descendants to form an idea of what manner of men they were. 
Thus Sir John Oglander of Nunwell, in the Isleof Wight, besides 
being a model country gentleman of his day, and a loyal friend 
to his King when he was a prisoner at Carisbrook, found time 
to write all his daily impressions for the benefit of his pos. 
terity, including such facts as that “ he was put into the Com. 
mission of the Peace att ye adge of 22 yeres, when I not well 
understood myselve, or my place, and was ashamed to sett on 
ye Bench, as not having then any bayre on my face and less 
witt...... he was liftennant Governor of Portsmouth, 
and was Liftennant of ye island . also mutch trobled 
with a payne in his head, which wold last him 2 or 3 dayes 
iS oiuNaieine but when he came to 40 yeares that miserable payne 
left him, and he began to be mutch healthier in his bodye tuan 
before. But then another infirmitie came to him which 
was great paynes in the sowles of his feet. He was of a 
moderate dyott, not caring how littel or coorse if but clean 
and handsome; for his intellectual parts let his actions 
judge him. God send ye island never a woorse for his 
paynestaking to administer Justice upryghtly to everyone.” 
Sir John’s appeal will be readily granted by posterity. 
But how quaint the following! He left a number of 
deeds tied up with laces of silver and gold braid, duly 
noting :—‘ These quittances that are here tyed up weare so 
done by Sir John Oglander, with his own poynts, everyone 
was worne by him, And it may be that in futor tyme 
somme of his successors may wonder at the fashion. Witness 
the same my band—John Oglander.” No one can see the good 
knight s painted effigy in Brading Church, with that of his best- 
loved son above it, and the tomb of his faithful clerk Toby 
Kempe close by, without feeling that though he cannot share 
the pride which his descendants, who still iive at Nunwell, 
derive from their connection with so genial and loyal a forbear, 
the fact that his race has continued, and that his writiugs and 
other memorials have been preserved in his old home, is a 
source of proper and legitimate satisfaction to all those who 
happen by association to come in contact with the events and 
surroundings of his life. 
It would be easy, were it at all needed, to cite proofs and 
arguments for respecting the memory and preserving the 
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elics of th 
_ om the personal interest felt in them by their sur- 


yivors. A worthy knight or landlord—men whose effigies, 
prasses, and tombs fill our old churches—has nearly always 
left his mark for good on the land he owned and in the parish 
in which he lived. He has planted, or made a causeway, or 
puilt a bridge, or set up an almshouse, or endowed a charity; 
or, if he has done none of these things, he has probably led a 
ood and upright domestic life, of which the records and re- 
membrance might be far better kept and recalled than they are. 
In certain churches there is an annual sermon commemorating 
the good deeds of the founders of chapels or chantries. It 
might be no bad plan if the rectors took sometimes for their 
subjects the lives and characters of the iveal worthies of the 
past, and pointed out what were excellent, solid, and enduring 
in them. Around them are the tombs, the memorials, 
and even the likenesses of the dead, to give their silent 
witness to the fact that they once had on that spot a 
local habitation and a name. The events of their lives 
are often recorded in family archives and in less obvious 
places. Thus in a remote old Suffolk hall there lived 
one Sir Basinghorne Gawdye, one of an ancient race, 
who suffered much from fines and confiscations for his 
loyalty in the Revolution, but was able to lead a life of quiet 
excellence in his later years. The village clergyman who was 
with him on his deathbed, and knew his worth, was at pains 
to have inscribed upon a large shield of brass an estimate of 
his character and a short history of the man written in 
natural and affecting terms. This was fastened to his coffin 
and buried with him, the times not being such as commanded 
much consideration for this kind of worth. It was not till two 
centuries later that this interesting and public record of a 
man whom the village as a community might regard as an 
ancestral worthy was discovered. The destruction of such 
tombs and tablets in many of our churches is deplorable ; 
neither is it easy to conceive the want of sense and deficiency 
of imagination which have often permitted the removal of 
personal memorials, such as the helmets, swords, and 
escutcheons of the dead, or which now allow their monuments 
tobe neglected. It would be well if an inventory could be 
taken of all the personal relics remaining in our churches, 
and that no power for their removal should be granted until 
it was sanctioned by a competent authority. Thus we 
might no more hear of men from a distance visiting the 
church where their forbears’ names and deeds and arms were 
carved on slabs in the walls only to find that they had 
been used for mixing mortar upon. Our country churches, 
which were filled with the lively memorials of our dead 
predecessors, have too often been stripped of the major part 
of this long-continued connection with the human past. 
The village church is the village Westminster Abbey, in which 
every object commemorating our ancestors ought to be sacred, 
small as well as great. Cases of intentional disrespect 
to the ancestral sentiment damage us as a nation. For if 
we do not respect our own ancestors, we are also liable to hurt 
the feelings of the Americans and English over the seas. 
There are few among the former who do not trace their 
descent from some English village, and who would not be 
shocked to find the tombs or memory of their forbears 
slighted. Most of our Colonies are of more recent date; yet 
the same sentiment largely prevails there. 


apart fr 


The moral value of respect for the ancestor in family life 
is often strangely overlooked. There is scarcely ever an 
instance of a forbear whose memory is held even in the 
slightest regard by others who did not deserve to be honoured 
in remembrance by his own descendants. The men who 
founded families, those who increased their position in the 
esteem of the world, and those who maintained and kept 
together what their predecessors had gained,—all were men of 
character. If the facts were known, it would generally be 
found that the elements both of strength and weakness in the 
successful and straight-dealing ancestor are repeated in his 
descendants. Hence his character should be to them a 
peculiarly valuable object-lesson, and in some degree a 
standard by which to judge of the doings and future of the 
present generation. The career cf the capable forbear ought 
to be a steady and useful beacon to his descendants, who more 
than any other persons are able to appreciate it. If there 
were rather more of the cult of the ancestor than there is, it 





e considerable dead in our churches and villages | might be an additional inducement to men of to-day to found 


families rather than to spend as largely as is done in one life- 
time. There must be something very discouraging in the steady 
modern disregard of even the recent dead who in their day 
were so important, and to whose memory no one refers in 
their family and in their homes six months after their funeral. 
The Roman ideal was a far saner one, which placed in the hall 
the images of all the dead, and gave them days of set recollec- 
tion among those who came after them. Personal affection 
alone dictates such remembrance here. But posthumous 
respect for the qualities of an ancestor should rightly be 
accorded long after the date when personal affection has 
become impossible by the decease of those who knew him. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ahaatet 
THE NEED FOR STERNNESS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
[To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPRCTATOR.’’] 

Str,—The note which you append to my letter in the Spectator 
of October 25th swells, as was to be expected, the indictment 
against the late War Minister. Of course, as you say, he is not 
to be held responsible for the actual failure of the general at 
Colenso, Spion Kop, and Vaal Krantz, any more than for the 
abortive attack on Paardeberg. But on the other hand, if the 
Boers had not been allowed to take the initiative, and to do 
more or less what they pleased while our army was crossing 
the sea, there would have been no occasion for a relief either 
of Ladysmith or of Kimberley, and the main advance into 
the Orange Free State could have been pushed from the 
first along the central instead of the western railway. You 
yourself say that you hold a War Minister responsible for 
failure in the field when due to his lack of foresight; 
and if it does not prove lack of foresight that our army 
was still six thousand miles from the frontier when the 
enemy was crossing it, I do not know what will prove it. 
So far, then, I think we are in agreement. One count 
in the charge of lack of foresight is proved against the late 
Minister of War by the fact that the troops were not on the 
spot when war broke out. A second count is proved, on your 
own showing, by the Report of the Remount Committee. 
Finally, you add a third charge, of failing to choose competent 
commanders and of not recalling weak generals when their 
incompetence had become patent. As to this I have no 
sufficient knowledge or information; but if this accusation also 
can be brought home to the Minister, most assuredly it ought 
to be. Inany case, the first two charges stand; and yet the 
Minister goes scot-free. I am well aware, Sir, that even if the 
substitution of military for civil control over the War Depart- 
ment could cure the evils of our military system, it would be 
hopeless to look for it. I only claimed for it the advantage 
that it makes it possible to try the War Minister by Court- 
Martial, and I confess that it seems to me lamentable that 
because he isa civilian he can be tried by no Court at all. 
Public opinion, in fact, is so well trained by our past history 
to accept incompetent War Ministers as inevitable that it 
is unduly lenient to them. Suppose that this war in South 
Africa had been a naval war, against a Power possessing, say, 
twenty-five powerful ships. Suppose that at the outbreak of 
war our only force on the spot had been six ships, and that 
the Admiral in command, after a little sparring, had been 
blockaded in a hay with the loss of one ship, and subjected to 
bombardment. Suppose that a relieving squadron had been 
sent out piecemeal, and that the new Admiral after three 
failures had at last succeeded in extricating the blockaded 
squadron, what would have happened at home? I believe 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty, and very likely the 
whole Board with him, would have been driven from office 
forthwith in disgrace; and that one, if not both, of the 
Admirals would have been tried by Court-Martial, with 
perhaps one or more of the Sea Lords also. In plain words, 
the country would not endure such things at the Admiralty. 
It ought not to endure them at the War Office.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. W. ForTESCUE. 


[ We would bring home responsibility to our War Ministers 
by the most drastic methods, but we cannot admit that there 
is any ground for believing that a soldier would prove a better 





Secretary of State for War than a civilian, and hold that 
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there is much ground for believing the reverse. Our worst 
War Ministers have been those who leaned most on purely 


professional advice.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—With reference to the correspondence on this subject, 


I venture to think that the opinion of the great Duke of 
Wellington about the necessity of keeping officers in order 


may be not uninteresting at the present time :—“I must also 
observe that British officers require to be kept in order, as 
well as the soldiers under their command, particularly in a 
foreign service. The experience which I have had of their 
conduct in the Portuguese service has shown me that there 
must be an authority, and a strong one, to keep them within 
due bounds ; otherwise, they would only disgust the soldiers 
over whom they should be placed, the officers whom they 
should be destined to assist, and the country in whose service 
they should be employed.” (Tothe Earlof Liverpool, October Ist, 
1811.) Referring to intriguing officers, his Grace wrote as 
follows to Sir William Knighton on November 26th, 1824 :— 
“T must say that I cannot approve of officers running about 
to look for influence to obtain their regimental objects, instead 


of confiding in their own claims for employment, founded on 


their qualifications.” —I am, Sir, &e., 


119 Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. Henry G. T. Hors. 





RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 
(To rik Eprror or TUK “Srecratonr.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondents in the Spectator of October 25th 
say that in the absence of names, &e., it is impossible to 
verify the truth of my statements. I am afraid that in all 
discussions betwixt Churechmen and non-Churehmen the 
former forget that in country towns and districts we non- 
Churchmen have learnt that to assert ourselves openly on these 
matters is not advisable in our own interests. There is sadly 
too much personal feeling in these places, and as the worldly 
advantages are mostly in the hands of the former class, the 
latter are generally satisfied to go on their way, content if 
suffered to do their own work. Churchmen might remember 
that the great mass of Nonconformists are virtually of 
one creed; their differences are as to Church govern- 
ment, and they are more and more learning to appre- 
ciate each other. We are not Nonconformists from 
pure “cussedness,’ and I may frankly say that nothing 
would please me better than to be a Churchman if it were not 
for the belief that it is best that there should exist a standing 
protest against what sincere Dissenters believe to be the 
shortcomings of the Establishment. God knows all our own 
deficiencies; they are many. But our position is not an easy 
one; it means strenuous endeavour, sacrifice of time, money, 
and social life. It would be a good thing if both sides could 
understand more of each other. In places such as I have 
mentioned we are so accustomed to be “kept in our places” 
that it would be quite impossible to take any steps for fear of 
further rebuffs. When Churchmen meet Nonconformists on 
as friendly a footing as the different bodies of Nonconformists 
meet each other, we shall hear no further complaints either of 
“ Clericalism ” or “Sectarianism.” On the general question 
of the Education Bill, I can only express my thankfulness at 
the position taken uy by many Churchmen, as the Bishops of 
Hereford and Ripon, Dean Kitchin, &c. <A little leaven will 
surely leaven the whole lump—in time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A NonconFoRMIST. 


(To THe EpDITor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,--Probably there are many members of the Church 
of England who could “cap” the stories told by “A 
Nonconformist” in your issue of October 18th. E.g.,— 
I know some Church people who send their daughter 
to a Wesleyan boarding-school because it is situated in 
a very healthy place, recommended by their doctor. They 
have several times asked the Head-Mistress to allow their 
daughter to go to the neighbouring parish church, but 
have always received the same reply: “The rule of the 
school is that every pupil must attend the Wesleyan church.” 
When the parents told me this I said: “Are you not afraid 
that your daughter will become a Wesleyan?’ And they 
both exclaimed at once; “Oh, no; she hates the Wesleyan 
service, and looks forward to her holidays, when she can go to 


the Church service again.” What does “A Wenstataatatt 
think of a Wesleyan boarding-school without even a Consei 
Clause? Ionce hada housekeeper who had been a padleienaall 
ina Dissenting household. Her former mistress impressed sh 7 
me the fact that she was a Nonconformist, and hoped an t 
would not expect her to go to church. I said that of Pins 
she might go to chapel if she liked. As soon as she pans 
told her that although I myself wasa Churchman, yet I wished 
her to understand that she was perfectly free to go to pte nel 
and that I hoped she would not go to church in order to i 
me. She replied that she was a Churchwoman and much te 
ferred the Church service, and that until she went to her last 
place she had always gone to church and never to chapel. In 
fact, she was confirmed and had been a regular ( Yommunicant 
and all her relations were members of the Church of England, 
In great astonishment I repeated to her what her late mistréss 
had said, and asked her why she had always gone to chapel 
when in her last situation; and she replied that when she first 
went there one of the older servants had told her that it 
would be better for her to go to the chapel where the 
family attended. Have you, Sir, room for another story ? 
Readers of the Church Times, Church Bells, and the Buckine- 
hamshire papers of 1896 will remember that for many 
months the Aylesbury Guardians (or, rather, a Nonconformist 
majority of the Board) compelled the Church children in their 
workhouse to attend Dissenting services. If your Noncon- 
formist correspondent had lived in Aylesbury then, he would 
know that what you call the “ petty tyranny ” of the three 
Evangelical vicars whom he mentions is as nothing com. 
pared with the bigotry and narrow-mindedness of many Dis- 
senters. I could tell you some more stories to illustrate this 
fact; but neither my yarns nor those of “ A Nonconformist ” 
have anything whatever to do with the Education Bill. Iama 
manager of a Church of England elementary school, practically 
the sole manager. It isan endowed school, and therefore less de- 
pendent upon voluntary subscriptions than most of the denomi- 
national schools. Thus I have no interest in this new Bill 
so far as our own school is concerned. But the political Dis. 
senters have opposed it with such unparalleled ferocity, and 
have made it the excuse for such envenomed bitterness against 
the Church of England, and especially against the clergy of 
the Church, that I for one am inclined to think that there 
must be much ihut is good in it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Parson. 
(Not an Evangelical Vicar.) 


P.S.—*A Nonconformist” does not tell us whether the 


; pupil-teachers wished to be confirmed. Presumably they did. 


IT have never heard of a clergyman presenting for confirmas 
tion an unwilling candidate. The parents of the candidates 
are often indifferent. With regard to the children who left 
the Chapel school and entered the Church school, “ A Non- 
conformist” does not tell us whether they did this with the 
consent of their parents or not, or even whether their parents 
were Church people or Dissenters. These are important 
points. 


[We publish the above letters in order to represent both 
sides, but we do not desire to continue this correspondence, 
which might easily degenerate into mutual recriminations,= 
Ep. Spectator. | 





GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 
[To tur Epitor or THe “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I am sure that all those who wish—as I do—that 
friendly relations may be established between England and 
Germany on a sure and certain footing must be grateful for 
your painstaking efforts to arouse in this country a proper 
appreciation of the danger that lurks in excessive forbearance 
combined with a too trusting disposition; all the more 
because this kindly, not to say saintly, deportment is sometimes 
a trifle superficial. The foreigner who grounds his policy 
upon a complete sincerity is liable—not often, but sometimes— 
to “a rude awakening.” To those who aim at preventing war 
the English see-saw between graceful concession and fierce 
contention is both confusing and vexatious. They are aware, 
and with regret, that the Crimean War, and probably the 
South African, need never have been waged had the British 
bulldog behaved as do others of his race,—given tongue when 








insulted and a judicious snap when aggression went too 
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This reg BGK 
“ci a nasty one. He is not easily induced to let go, 
I 


and his grip is often fatal. There is, however, a growing 
onviction on the Continent, especially in Germany, that 
the British bulldog is not as terrible as he used to be; that 
though the valour and brute strength may be undiminished, 
the fangs and jaws—the weapons of Nature—are becoming 
daily less effective against scientific defence and up-to-date 
panoply. There is no doubt that the German attitude 
is contemptuous rather than vindictive. They dislike us 
somewhat, but they despise us more. In their very serious 
eyes, to do them justice, nothing is more odious than levity, 
the careless temperament that refuses to prepare. The feeble 
conduct of the South African War, the incapacity shown by 
England after the war to put her great spending Depart- 
ments in order, the utter futility of the Parliamentary debates, 
the readiness (which you have so shrewdly pointed out) of the 
public to applaud success and failure with an equal heartiness, 
combined with the inability (which you have also wisely con- 
demned) to appreciate what cruelty, barbarous cruelty, to our 
gallant rank-and-file, their wives and children, is involved in 
the neglect to provide leadership worthy of the men,—all 
these things have produced the worst impression of England's 
capacity to resist a steady policy of squeeze, and lessened the 
fear of overpinching the victim. The German especially is 
convinced that, as compared with the Briton, for purposes 
of the twentieth century, he is the better man.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
ANGLO-GERMAN. 





MACEDONIA. 
[To THE Epiron OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I say a few words in reference to your recent 
article favouring autonomy for Macedonia? English sympathy 
for the “ gentlemanly ” Turk, so widely expressed in the news- 
papers of the past month, is even more than usually astounding 
when one has just returned from the Balkan Peninsula. It 
is not many days since 1 watched the Turkish soldiers in the 
streets of a large town appropriating their supplies from the 
open shop fronts. No one expected to be paid. The tattered 
Ottoman had nothing to pay with; but that was poor consola- 
tion for the Christian. We wax angry because the latter 
attempts to change his Government; but what should we 
have said of English Outlanders had they submitted to a 
similar régime? At Uskub three years ago my visit coin- 
cided with a characteristic incident, well attested by the 
foreign Consuls. A Macedonian girl had been kidnapped 
by a Turk. Her brother succeeded in helping her to 
escape, and one of the Consuls gave her refuge in the Con- 
sulate. The brother was shortly afterwards found murdered 
near the Turk’s house; several Macedonians (but not the Turk) 
were arrested, and there matters ended, the Macedonians 
remaining in prison. Out of such experiences grow hatred 
and revolution. The Psalmist who sat by the waters of 
Babylon prayed for blessings on him who should even 
murder the oppressor’s children, and we embody his impre- 
cations in Christian worship. Shall we blame the Christian 
peasant if outraged honour drives him, not to murder, but 
to organised resistance? But, we are told, this movement is 
the work of agitators and scoundrels. There is no great 
movement without its black sheep, but I am convinced that 
sane and honourable Macedonians find insurrection inevit- 
able. Last year I met a schoolmaster from Adrianople. He 
was opposed to Sarafof and his policy of irregular outrage, 
but he was driven to support a general revolt as the only 
alternative to slow demoralisation. For the “helots” of 
Johannesburg we were justly indignant. What possesses us 
now that we condemn those who share our objection to 
bondage,—helots tenfold and Outlanders in their own land? 
—Iam, Sir, &e., Noe. Buxton. 





WANTED—A SOLDIER’S BOOK OF VERSE. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir—In connection with the appreciation shown by the 
troops in South Africa for stirring verses (sse Spectator, 
October 18th and 25th), it may be considered not uninteresting 
to recall by the accompanying extract from Lockhart’s Life 
of Scott how the men of the 58th (Sir Adam Fergusson’s old 
regiment) appreciated Scott’s verses in the Peninsular War :— 
“I must not omit a circumstance which had reached Scott from 


ret is all the deeper because the bulldog’s | another source, and which he always took special pride in rela- 


ting, namely, that in the course of the day when the ‘ Lady of the 
Lake’ first reached Sir Adam Fergusson, he’ was posted with his 
company on a point of ground exposed to the enemy’s artillery, 
somewhere, no doubt, on the lines of Torres Vedras. The men 
were ordered to lie prostrate on the ground; while they kept that 
attitude the Captain, kneeling at their head, read aloud the 
description of the battle in Canto VI., and the listening soldiers 
only interrupted him by a joyous huzza whenever the French 
shot struck the bank close above them.”—Chap. 22. 


E.G. 8. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., 





THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to enter a protest against the 
imputation (in your article on “The Return of the Guards” 
in the Spectator of October 25th) of “want of generalship” 
and * military incompetency ” on the part of the generals in 
the Crimea? If the writer of that article would estimate at 
their true value the still surviving traditions originated by the 
slanders of the contemporary Press, and listen rather to the 
painstaking historian Kinglake, who—whatever may be said 
of his conclusions and conjectures—has never been proved to 
be wrong in any material statement of fact, he would surely 
learn that the ultimate success of that campaign, such as it 
was, under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, was due 
quite as much to admirable generalship as to the unsurpassed 
quality of the British rank-and-file. The expedition to the 
Crimea, pressed upon Lord Raglan in spite of his declared 
opinion of its extreme hazardousness, and in deference to the 
clamour of the public and the Press, was waged in complete 
ignorance of the magnitude of the difliculties to be en- 
countered. So little did the British Government realise the 
conditions that—as the Secretary for War, the Duke of New- 
castle, afterwards admitted to the Sebastopol Committee— 
they counted upon the British Fleet being able to command 
the Isthmus of Perekop with its guns, and thus prevent 
reinforcements from reaching the Crimea. That the sea was 
only two or three feet deep for miles from the isthmus was a 
fact unknown to the War Office! Thus the Russian force to 
be encountered was estimated by the Duke at forty thousand 
only, as though there were not, us the event proved, hundreds 
of thousands to be poured in. It was due simply to the 
inadequacy of the British force that so terrible a strain was 
put upon it, and that it suffered so much. At Inkerman the 
disparity of numbers was about three or four to one,—con- 
sidering the courage and tenacity of the Russian soldiers, 
surely a pretty good proof of good generalship on our side. 
When has any British army possessed better generals of 
divisions than Sir George Brown, Sir Colin Campbell, Sir 
William Codrington, not to mention Cathcart, Pennefather, 
and others? Yet so completely was Lord Raglan’s over- 
whelming superiority in military capacity assented to by them, 
and so completely had he won the admiration of, and 
established his ascendency over, three French Commanders- 
in-Chief in succession, that when he died the loss was irre- 
parable; the blank could not be filled up. No successor 
could be found in any way comparable to him, even 
among the officers who had served under him with such 
marked distinction. Surely no soldier of his century—save 
only the great Duke—has done more for his country, or has 
met with so little gratitude from his countrymen.—I am, 
Sir, &e., 





JOHN MartTINEAU. 
Park Corner, Heckfield, Winchfield. 


[To THe Epitor or THe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—In the article published in the Spectator of October 25th, 
in which you generously give credit to the Brigade of Guards 
for good work done in South Africa, there is an expression 
which does not affect your main contention, but which reflects 
unjustly on a body of selected men. ‘The expression is :— 
“The admitted inferiority on active service of those appar- 
ently model non-commissioned officers, the drill-sergeants of 
the Guards.” Are you quite sure that the drill-sergeants were 
admittedly inferior on active service to the other non-com- 
missioned officers of the Brigade? My own experience with 
regard to every conceivable kind of work (very far removed 
indeed from “ drill’) which drill-sergeants were called upon 








to do in South Africa is quite the contrary, and I believe the 
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experience of the other commanding officers to be the same.— 
T an, Sir, &e., 
A. E. Coprinaton, Colonel, 
lately commanding 1st Batn. Coldstream Guards. 


[The confirmation we have been able to gather from trust- 
worthy sources is strongly in support of our contention, but 
we gladly publish Colonel Codrington’s letter and his loyal 
defence of his subordinates.—Ep, Spectator.] 





WAle OFFICE REFORM. 

[To tue Epitor or Tue “Spectator.’’ | 
Srr,—You say in the Spectator of October 18th: “It 
is, we confess, with a sense almost of despair that we 
read the Report’; but one notes that you do not confess 


to a sense almost of surprise at the finding of the Remount | 


Commission. Is it possible that you had in mind the 
immortal word-painting of Charles Dickens in 1858 ?— 
“*But surely this is not the way to do business?’ the 
spectator could not help asking. The airy young Com- 
mission was quite entertained by his simplicity in supposing 
for a moment that it was. This light-in-hand Commission 
knew perfectly that it was not. This touch-and-go Com- 
mission. .... would have frankly told him that if the 
ship went down with the War Office yet sticking to it, that 
was the ship’s look-out and not theirs.” Perhaps the Spectator 
will draw the attention of Sir Michael Hicks Beach to the 
further words :— 

“ A few bilious Britons there were who would not subscribe to 
this article of faith: but their objection was purely theoretical. 
In a practical point of view they listlessly abandoned the matter, 
as being the business of some other Britons unknown, somewhere, 
or nowhere. In like manner, great numbers of Britons main- 
tained, for as long as four-and-twenty consecutive hours, that those 
invisible and anonymous Britons ‘ ought to take it up’: and that 
if they quietly acquiesced in it, they deserved it. But of what 
class the remiss Britons were composed, and where the unlucky 
creatures hid themselves, and why they hid themselves, and how 
it constantly happened that they neglected their interests, when 
so many other Britons were quite at a loss to account for their 
not looking after those interests, was not made apparent to men.” 


Finally, may one repeat the remarks of a young Indian 
civilian on this matter of War Office reform ?— 


“Tt is against common-sense,” he said, “to expect change to 
take effect from outside inwards; reform begins at the bottom 
and works out to the top; it may never reach the top, but it has 
revitalised all the same. Three hundred and fifty years ago a 
poor friar reorganised Church government, and if he did not 
reform the Papacy, yet he dispensed with it! So the South 
African Campaign will have readjusted the point of view of the 
subalterns who took part in it; by the time they are Colonels, 
they and the men they govern will have dispensed with the War 
Oflice.” 

Perhaps this idea may be some comfort in our present dis- 
tresses.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. M. P. 





KING OSCAR AND THE UNITED STATES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your “ News of the Week” (Spectator, October 25th), 
referring to the case between Germany and the United States, 
you say that “the American irritation reveals the grand 
difficulty of arbitration as a world-wide system.” Of course, I 
know that you can barely touch the fringe of the subject in a 
note of twenty lines—and I have no wish to exceed that limit 
—but the words quoted sound a pessimistic note in respect of 
arbitration that is not warranted. So far as I know, two 


tite. 

MR. PURCELL AND CARDINAL MANNING. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ‘ 
Sir,—In justice to the memory of the late Mr. Purcell 
I be allowed to correct a misapprehension under whi 
correspondent, “ Cleric,” seems to labour in his lette 


ch your 


Spectator of October 18th? It was not Mr. Purcell a bs e 
that the clergy were lax in their morals, or that the pe 
i 


education was defective, but Cardinal Manning, Besid 
stating the Pope’s opinion, the Cardinal recorded Vol “4 
pp. 386-87 :—“ The ‘ Abbate’ told me there was ene i : 
morality among women. That discipline was very lax, <— 
some priests were very lax.” He also records that §, Brachi 
, speaking of the “ Curate,” said: “ He believed they were o we 
| to the charge of incontinence; that some treated it : 
lightly ; that the regulars, especially the Dominicang 
were open to the same charge.” Other portions of the 
Cardinal's diary are to the same _ effect, Surely Mr 
Purcell is not to blame for recording the above. I do not 
' gather in the whole book that he has given his own opinion 
on the subject. Why, then, in this instance should “Cleric” 
charge him with playing fast and loose with reputations, and 
being untrustworthy, &c. ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Walton-on-Thames. E. Garnet May, 





ery 





UNDERGRADUATES’ ROOMS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I am not surprised that “ An American Mother,” writing 
in a recent number of the Times, is disgusted with the shabbi. 
necs of undergraduates’ rooms. If she would go farther than 
the furniture and decoration, she would be wise. Let her 
have the ventilation and the sanitary arrangements of the 
lodging-house rooms and of College rooms tested by a com. 
petent medical man or sanitary engineer, and she will often 
be astonished. I have known many cases of illness arise from 
their deplorable condition. In these matters, as in others, 
dons.“are as children.” Many College staircases have w.c,’s 
in the basement. The fact is often obvious on entering the 
staircase. Their drain-traps are often ineflicient, and their 
window ventilation quite inadequate. The foul air ascends 
the staircase; the staircase windows seldom open. There may 
be four floors, and in the roof of the fourth floor there is no 
attempt at a ventilator, and the window, if there is one, is shut. 
The result is that the men in the upper rooms live in that 
foul air, for it is only through their rooms that there is any 
draught or escape for it. They live and sleep in the only 
ventilating shaft from the basement rooms and staircase 
below. I have known constant headaches, sore throats, with 
ear disease and deafness, caused thereby. I dare say the soil 
is prepared for the seed of tuberculosis that wrecks their 
careers later on. Again, most sets of rooms have a pantry, or 
“ scout-hole,” or “gyp-room,” as it is called. In this pantry is 
a sink, and the escape-pipe of this sink, which is perilously 
near the bedroom door sometimes, is not always properly dise 
connected from the foul-smelling drain or sewer. Hence— 
disaster, as I have seen. Again, the bedrooms are sometimes 
very small. I could show a few in Oxford, in the best 
Colleges too, so small that there is not room for a sponge- 
bath. I remember some in Cambridge, many, without any fire- 
place. I can show one in Oxford without any window, ov rather 
with a small window opening only on a passage or “scout- 
hole.” TIcan show many, damp and musty smelling, where no 
ray of sunshine has ever entered, and where the walls are an 





modes of settling international differences hold the field: war 
and arbitration. Merely as a matter of irritation it is surely 
a fact that the present irritation is small in comparison with 
the English irritation over the ‘ Alabama’ decision, and there 


ean be no doubt that the present irritation, is infinitesimal in | i 
| mothers, tutors, bursars, public health officers, see to it, stop 


comparison with the resulting irritation in America, Germany, 
and the whole of Europe had the two nations plunged into 
war. Then it is surely incontestable that the moment the 
sword is drawn the scales of Justice lie unused. You say that 
“the contestants do not completely trust the impartiality of 
the arbitrator.” May I ask if thinking men trust the impar- 
tiality of the sword to-day any more completely than they 
trust the impartiality of Lamech’s sword to which the 
primitive song of slaughter refers >—I am, Sir, &e., | 
ARTHUR ROWNTREE. | 

{ 


Loothain Schoo, York. 





inch thick with layer upon layer of wall-paper some hundred 
years old, with all its dust and germs and damp. Such rooms 
would be condemned by his Majesty's inspectors of lunatic 
asylums or workhouses. Why put our sons in them at the 
most tender and susceptible age of their lives? Fathers, 


it, combine and condemn the rooms! In many cases the 
living rooms are spacious, and indeed beautiful, and the bed- 
rooms bad in every way. Why let a boy spend ten or twelve 
hours of the twenty-four in a horridly insanitary hole, not 
large enough to have a sponge-bath in, when he has a nice 
large room in which often he does not spend four hours a day 
unless he reads? Why not make him sleep in the big room 


_ with fireplace and adequate window ventilation? All those 


who are in charge of undergraduates should undergo two 
or three months’ resideuce in an open-air sanatorium. 
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we should see fewer undergraduates in those sana- 
then trying to regain their lost health. Who are 
ag rectors of lodging-houses? Are they medical 
the i alts trained, holding, it may be, the D.P.H., the 
f Public Health, given at Cambridge, and with an 
knowledge of sanatoriums and hospitals? No, Sir, 
they are not. They are young men, fair classical scholars, 
mediocre mathematicians, first-class men in “ Mods.” or 
wn eats.” But there is nothing more in common between 
Yt special knowledge and the special knowledge required 
for their work than there is “ between four pounds of butter 
and four o'clock!” The lodging-houses may be inspected by 
the medical officer of health. But the Colleges are not. Why 
rot? Some Colleges, I know, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
have done much to improve matters. They have “waked up. 
But the majority have nof. A great many—too many—men 
preak down in health during their undergraduate career or 
soon after. It is, I fear, in some cases due to the damp, dark, 
ilventilated, unsanitary bedrooms in which they have to 
gpend their time. Let College tutors see to it. They have 
atremendous responsibility. They aren locoparentium. But 
when I send my son to Oxford or Cambridge I shall not trust 
the tutors in this matter, nor even myself; but I will only let 
my son live in rooms that have been tested and passed by a 
competent medical specialist and a skilled sanitary engineer. 
—I am, Sir, &e., A Quonpam Don. 
[We are strongly against luxurious rooms, or even smart 
rooms, and have no objection to common papers and cheap 
rugs. but the need for proper drains and plenty of fresh air 
js imperative, and we fear, with our correspondent, that the 
undergraduate’s sleeping place when “in College ” is too often 
a stuffy crib rather than an airy bedroom.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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THE SECRET TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Smr,—I was very much interested in the article in your 
issue of August 16th on the secret transmission of 
news, and think the writer of it may be interested 
in the following. The battle of Rosaires was fought on 
December 26th, 1898, on the Blue Nile. The troops 
engaged had to attack across the river, and first to drive 
the enemy off an island. At this time the late Major H. 
was marching up with details and reinforcements for the 
regiment engaged. On December 27th a native came to him 
and said that there had been a great battle. He was vague 
about his source of information. H questioned him 
closely, and the man explained that the fight had been con- 
tested across the river, and mentioned the island, drawing 
in the sand to show from which side the Soudanese 








troops had attacked, &e. H—— was so far interested as 
to make notes in his diary. Major H—— joined his regi- 


ment about a week later, and found his informant had 
been substantially correct. Ever since he has maintained 
that it was absolutely impossible that the news could 
have been carried by any man or relay of messengers 
in the time that had elapsed before he got the news; 
and this was the opinion that he formed after getting 
to know the country and the distances. The above I give as 
an inexplicable fact. The following is my own experience. 
Curiously enough, in your same issue of August 16th a 
correspondent, “J,,” writes on “ Fortune-Tellers,” and their 
objectionable and mischievous forms of money-getting. 
There is here in the Soudan one of the tribe locally known as 
“Fiki,” a man considered inspired, who has travelled from 
Lake Chad to Mecca, and latterly plied his trade here,—it 
may be said unprofitably, as he fell into prison. The villagers 
asked him to give judgment as to which of two men was a 
thief. He refused, but they insisted; so he wrote out an 
extract from some book of mystery, washed the slate 
clean, and sopped up the ink and water with bread, 
divided the bread, and gave half to each to eat, saying 
the thief would declare himself. Next day one of the 
men died, and the Government stepped in with inquiries. The 
“Fiki” said he was sorry, but that it was not his fault, he had 
not poisoned the man, that his reputation had been at stake, 
and that he had had to do something, and forthwith offered 
to drink the rest of his inkpot. A post-mortem examination 
on the corpse showed no trace of poison, but gave no clue to 


visit the “Fiki” as he wanted to be released on bail, and 
I promised to forward his application. Ithen laughingly said : 
“But of course you can say what H.E. the Governor’s answer 
will be?” He at once squatted down, smoothed a patch in 
the sand, and with his fingers made about seven or eight 
lines of dots, each line containing about seven or eight 
dots. He then picked up his rosary (probably one of ninety- 
nine beads), counted a lot of the beads with marvellous 
rapidity, then folded the rosary into four, put it on the 
ground, covering it for a moment witb his hand, then, 
I think, closed his eyes, licked his forefinger and thumb, 
and picked out a bead at random with them. He 
then counted carefully from this bead to the starting 
ring, re-counted some of the dots on the sand, and 
said that H.E. the Governor would grant his release on 
bail. To test him further I asked him: “Are my father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters well?” His first answer was: 
“ Your father is alive.” I then asked: “ What is he doing?” 
He did not seem to think this a definite enough question, so 
I asked: “ What is my father’s trade?” He replied: “ He is 
a merchant.” I said: “No; he wasasoldier.” So he said: 
“ He is travelling now with a large amount of baggage, and I 
thought he was a merchant.” I next asked: “ How is he 
travelling, by camel or by train?” His answer was- “He is 
on a steamboat.” I then asked if my brother was with him. 
He replied: “ Your mother only accompanies your father.” At 
the time I could not say if he was correct or not, but by letters 
since received I hear that my parents have left their house, 
and proposed leaving for South Africa from Southampton on 
September 9th, and as I am an only child, the “ Fiki” may be 
reckoned fairly correct. I had once seen, but never spoken to, 
the man before. He has now been released, and bound over 
to keep the peace.—I am, Sir, &e., H. H. 





A CORRECTION. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Permit us to point out that there is a sentence in the 
review of “The Cathedrals of Great Britain” in your last 
issue that is apt to convey an incorrect impression as to the 
thoroughness with which the work has been executed. West- 
minster Abbey and Beverley Minster are grouped with the 
Scotch Cathedrals, and it is then stated that these are “ hastily 
and briefly noticed, nor have they any illustrations.” This is 
quite incorrect as applying tothe two first-named, as each has its 
due share of notice and illustration.—We are, Sir, &c., 
J. M. Dent anv Co. 
Aldine House, 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





THE LATE PADRE JACQUES ISSAVERDENS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Will you kindly insert this letter to say that Padre 
Jacques Issaverdens, the courteous and learned Armenian 
Father, known to so many English who have visited the 
convent on the island of San Lazzaro at Venice, died at 
Asolo on September 4th, aged seventy, after an operation, and 
two years of great suffering? It is not likely that his friends 
in England can otherwise hear of the sad event.—I am, 
Sir, &e., VENETA. 





BROUGHAM AND BYRON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—The subjoined entry settles, I think, the doubt about 
Brougham’s authorship of the article alluded to in your 
subleader on the Edinburgh in last week’s issue. Lacaita was 
the most accurate of men :— 
“ February 25th, 1871. 

The Breakfast Club met at Pollock’s, and Lacaita told us that 
Lord Brougham confessed in his presence at Brougham Hall, 
after denying it for thirty years, that he had written the article 
in the Edinburgh Review which made Byron write ‘ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.’ ” 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Leaden Park, Colchester. 


M. E. Grant Durr. 





CHURCH AND REFORM. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srir,—In reply to your reviewer, who says (Spectator, 
October 4th) that the House of Lords did not definitely reject 





the cause of death. On September 14th I had occasion to i the proposition that every parishioner is in law a member of 
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the Church of England, I may plead the words of Lord 


Selborne (“A Defence of the Church,” p. 196) :— 


“The House of Lords unanimously rejected the proposition 
[which had been advanced from the Bar] that Courts of Justice 
cannot recognise any distinction between members of the Church 
of England and Dissenters, and that all members of the parish 


are to be deemed members of the Church of England.” 


I agree with your reviewer as to the advantage which may 
arise from the constitution of Church Councils upon a basis 
of voluntary compact. The Manchester Committee of the 
Church Reform League has drawn up some suggestions on 
the subject which are based upon experience. I enclose a 
copy, and will gladly send others to those of your readers who 


may care to write for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. J. BARDSLEY. 
St. Paul's Rectory, 443 Stretford Road, Manchester. 





JOHN RUSKIN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have letters of John Ruskin’s, dated June, 1867, 
which, if his own word is to be relied upon, would seem to 
prove that the last attachment referred to in the Spectator of 
October 25th did not by any means suffer blight merely “on 
the ground of religious differences.” With regard to his “not 
being a frequenter of society,” a piece of his advice to myself 
comes at once forcibly to mind: “ Fit yourself studiously for 
the very best society, and then—carefully keep out of it! "— 
Iam, Sir, &c., OnE WHO KNEW AND LovED Him. 








POETRY, 


THE BLACKBIRD.* 
(LINES WRITTEN TO AN OLD IRISH AIR.) 
THERE’ a sweet bird singin’ in the Narrow Glen. 
He sings so clear with a golden bill, 
He'll call me afther him, an’ then 
He'll flit an’ lave me still. 
A bird I had was onc’st my own, 
Oh dear my colleen dhu to me! 
My nest is cold, my bird has fown,— 
The sweet-voiced bird was she. 





Oh never think I'd tell her name, 
T’'ll only sing that her heart was true; 
My blackbird! ne’er a thing's the same 
Since I was losin’ you. 
T’ll make a cradle of my breast, 
Your image all its child shall be; 
My throbbin’ heart shal! rock to rest 
The care that’s wastin’ me. 
Mora O'NEILL. 








BOOKS. 


MR. STOPFORD BROOKE’S BROWNING STUDIES.t 
THE reckless praising of indifferent books is the great weak- 
ness of modern literary criticism, and this fault is not 
mended by occasional and uninstructed onslaughts made for 
variety’s sake on good books. The need for sternness in 
criticism, for discrimination, and for the enunciation of 
principles that shall guide the appetite of the immense 
reading public of the present day is obvious for many 
reasons, but perhaps for none more than this, that 
rare books of superexcellent quality are submerged in the 
neglect of contemporary literature that must obtain in an 
age when anything is good enough to be praised. This 
volume dealing with the poetry of Mr. Robert Browning is 
an instance of a book that requires special and peculiar notice 
at the hands of the public by reason of its high literary value, 
its acute insight into the principles of literary production, 
and its judicial estimate of one of the greatest of our 
poets; but we doubt if it will receive such notice, since 
the cheapening of praise has dulled the public taste for work 





* Copyright in the U.S.A. 
+ The Poetry of Robert Browning. By Stopford A. Brooke. London: Isbister 
and Co. (10s. 6d.] 


of the highest quality. Mr. Stopford Brooke is a 
subtle, but also a laborious, thinker; he disdains 
base currency of phrase and ephemeral fashions of 
are useful in securing a circulation ; he writes in luc 
mistakable English ; and he is here dealing with an 
requires elucidation, criticism, and condemnation 
praise. We take it that Mr. Browning and the Bri 
(who loved him not) are fortunate in securing thes 
untrammelled studies in literary criticism, which deal with th 
work of the poet through the agency of first principles | ™. 
eighteen critical essays contained in this fascinating i “ 
of five hundred pages exhibit in close analysis the attitude of 
the poet towards Nature, human life, art, love, and the i : 
passions; lay before us in elaborate detail the great tie 
“ Sordello,” “ The Ring and the Book,” and “Balaustion” ais 
help us to realise the wealth of poetic nature that evolved 
those marvellous “imaginative representations” (such ag 
“ Caliban on Setebos”) and those dramatic romances (such ag 
the “ Flight of the Duchess”) which are, and must ever be the 
despair of all lesser poets and the joy of all poetic natures, 


n acute and 
any of the 
style that 
id and un: 
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as well ag 
tish public 
e lofty and 


It will be convenient to consider some of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s views on those matters, and to see how far the vide 
of the critic are open to criticism. In order to do so effectively 
it will be well to set out carefully the points on which he finds 
that his poet is open both to adverse criticism and stern con. 
demnation :— 

“His composition was rarely sufficiently careful. It was broken 
up, overcrowded. .... . His freedom ran into undue license and 
he seems to be over-conscious, even proud, of his fantastical way 
of writing. His individuality runs riot in his style. ...,, He 
had not enough reverence for his art, and little for the public, 
aleieuettove It is all very well for his students to say that he is not 
obscure ; he is. . It is by his style. By that he makes what 
is easy difficult.... .. No sensible person...... would have asked 
Browning to change his style, but would have asked him not to 
exaggerate it into its defects. . Browning was far too care. 
less of his melody. He frequently sacrificed it, and needlessly, to 
his thought.” 5 
So much for style, melody, and composition. In a consider. 
able portion of his work the poet sacrificed one or other, or all, 
of these to the untempered whimisicalities of his poetic pers 
sonality. Of that there can be no doubt. But the work left 
when the deliberately marred poetry is omitted is still vast in 
bulk and exquisite in quality. So far, then, in the matter of 
general adverse criticism we are with Mr. Stopford Brooke. 
We are again with him for the most part in his severe attack 
on Browning's purely intellectual poetry. We are inciined to 
admit that intellectual argumentative poetry is not really 
poetry at all, and that the brilliant cleverness of work like 
“Mr. Sludge the Medium,’ “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangau, 
the Saviour of Society,’ and “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology” 
are the work of a scientific philosopher, and not of an artist. 
As Mr. Stopford Brooke says, “poetry claims to see and feel 
the truth at once. When the poet does not assert that claim, 
and act on it, he is becoming faithless to his art.” It is 
indeed remarkable that Browning should have been able, 
in spite of this growing fault, to make “The Ring and 
the Book” the great poem that it indubitably is. This work 
was, as his critic points out, the turning-point of the poet's 
career. In it the struggle between pure intellect and true 
poetic imagination is in progress, and after its publication the 
intellect for a time possessed unbridled freedom, and pure 
poetry with its handmaid Nature is forgotten. To a great 
extent this is true, though we think the break with Nature 
was not so absolute as Mr. Stopford Brooke asserts. Even 
“Red Cotton Night-Cap Country” has passages of natural 
poetry. The little village, “best loved of sea-coast-nook-ful 
Normandy,” is sketched with a poet’s hand; while the “Inn 
Album,” in which the poet has wilfully flung aside his singing: 
robes, opens with a wonderful sketch of English scenery :— 

“ He leans into a living glory-bath 

Of air and light where seems to float and move 

The wooded watered country, hill and dale 

And steel-bright thread of stream, a-smoke with mist, 

A-sparkle with May-morning, diamond drift 

O’ the sun-touched dew.” 
The critic surely should have quoted this in his summary of 
the somewhat few direct references to English scenery in 
Browning’s poetry. Such references are pervaps more 
frequent than Mr. Stopford Brooke thinks. He quotes a late 
passage from the “ Inn Album” “ which is interesting because 





it is the third, and only the third, reference to English scener/ 
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itude of Browning’s verses. The first is in 

line’; the second is that poem, ‘Oh, to be in 
ihe a” This seems to us wrong. “ Pauline” is English 
Englane® h, and the above passage is noteworthy. The 


in the mult 


all -gssoaln break: with Nature in these poems, more- 
very = ms rather to lie in the universal depths of 


ver’ ‘ : : He ; 
10d nature than in the shortcomings of this particular 


t. It is youth and age that babble of green fields, and 
” find that even so supremely poetic a nature as that 
= Mr. Ruskin abandoned in middle life all things for 
oF ee The same fact is almost certainly true of 
Shakespeare himself, and, we believe, of every great poet. 
This leads us to Browning's treatment of Nature, a subject 
on which we find ourselves: in some disagreement with Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, who considers that Nature and this poet 
“are sometimes at one, and sometimes at two; but seldom the 
first, and generally the second..... - The universe of what 
we call matter in all its forms, which is the definition of 
Nature as I speak of it here, is one form to Browning of the 
creative joy of God; we are another form of the same Joy.” 
The phenomena of Nature stand apart from us: “They live their 
own vast, indifferent life ; and we see, like spectators, what 
they are doing, and we do not understand what we see.” In 
a word, Browning did not believe at all, while Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Tennyson seriously believed, in the subjectivity 
of Nature. That Mr. Stopford Brooke makes out a strong 
case for Browning's belief in the separateness of Nature from 
man goes without saying; but we are not convinced. The 
poet’s mind was impregnated with Jewish philosophy, and this 
stands out in considerable contrast against the Kantian and 
Berkeleian philosophy that so strongly coloured English poetry 
of the nineteenth century. But we submit that the contra st 
between the two philosophies is more apparent than real. “ They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure,” seems the common ground 
of all philosophies that contrast Nature and the personality of 
man, whether the phenomena of Nature be regarded either 
subjectively or objectively. The uses of Nature to man, the way 
in which Nature shall help forward the soul of man, underlie the 
conception of Nature that all the great poets have given us. 
In order to make this conception live the poets have chosen 
different formulae ; but the root idea is the same. ‘“ Memora- 
bilia,” which at first sight seems to make out Mr. Stopford 
Brooke’s case, is really against it. The great drear moor 
yields its handbreadth of usefulness. Then, and not till then, 
the poet can forget “the blank miles round about.” “A 
Grammarian’s Funeral” emphasises the same point. The 
man who decided not to Live but Know must dwell upon the 
summit :— 
“Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form, 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! Let joy break with the storm, 
Peace let the dew send ! 
Lofty designs must close in like effects : 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—-still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 
There, we believe, is the poet’s philosophy of Nature. Nature 
is the mechanism of God to project the soul “on its lone 
way,’ — 
“ As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
Than flesh helps soul!’” 
We have discussed Browning's attitude towards Nature at 
some, though necessarily quite insufficient, length, as we 
believe that it is the particular attitude that we have indicated 
which will secure him an impregnable position as one of the 
greatest of the English poets. He is one of the two or three 
great poets who have seen the relationship of God, Nature, 
and human life largely and sanely. In this he approaches 
nearer to Shakespeare—nearer despite his defects of style and 
form and melody—than any other poet has done. In his 
extraordinary power of recreating a past epoch, and of actually 
creating vivid personalities that in very deed breathe and 
move, he was beyond all doubt a poet,a maker. “It is by 
this combination of the subjective and objective imagination,” 
says Mr. Stopford Brooke, “that he draws into some dim 
approach to Shakespeare.” 
No historian or novelist has ever made the dawn of the 
Renaissance, the Renaissance itself and its developments, live in 


Renaissance and George Eliot's Romola by contrast prove this. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke shows how in “ Sordello” the poet has 
made the men and women and the moving scene of the early 
thirteenth century throb with life once more. As we read 
Browning we find that this was no exceptional case. ‘“ He 
could place us with ease and truth at Corinth, Athens, o1 
Rome, in Paris, Vienna, or London; and wherever we go with 
him we are at home.” In poem after poem we follow the 
growth of the Renaissance. In the “ Grammarian” and in 
“Fra Lippo Lippi” the dawn came up from the night with a 
cleansing wind. With “ Andrea del Sarto” we see the prime 
noon reached and passed, and when “ the Bishop orders his tom] 
at St. Praxed’s Church,’ when Galuppi plays his Toccata 
at Venice, we know that for the time the work of the 
Grammarian and Lippo Lippi is done and seemingly marred. 
The reforms of the sixteenth century peer out in the 
meditation of Johannes Agricola. Slowly the poet moves 
down into modern times with his gallery of portraits and his 
ever-glowing picture of the age. All through, the theme is 
man,—led, punished, raised by Nature, and so made fit fox 
God. 

That Browning will be more and more read as days go 
by we have little doubt. His extraordinary gifts of 
portraiture, his piercing insight into the workings of the 
human soul, his love of, his belief in, humanity, his unfaltering 
faith in the immortality of man and in the perfect love and 
justice of God, appeal to us all in a way that makes us turn 
to him despite the many thousands of lines that he left un- 
blotted or unpolished, despite his disregard of that mechanism 
of art which, when he chose, he used with such effect. The 
man who teaches us in all sincerity to welcome each rebuff of 
life, to look always, not down, but up; who insists that 
“man partly is and wholly hopes to be,” and believes in no 
mute immortality, but that we shall “fight on, fare ever 
there as here,’ is a man too near the divine aspirations of 
mankind for man to forget him. Therefore we welcome Mr. 
Stopford Brooke’s admirable analysis and stirring criticism of 
Browning’s incomparable work, and venture to express the 
hope that having now completed full and elaborate studies of 
Tennyson and Browning, he will filch time from his other 
work to give the world some generalised essays on the 
functions of criticism. 





MR. MERIVALE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMORIES.* 


“My unlucky ignorance as a man of business was to prove a 
very Aaron’s serpent on the threshold of old age, and swallow 
up the whole in one sudden ruin at a moment's notice, through 
the default of a trusted friend and solicitor, and left me at 
sixty years to begin nothing in particular upon nothing at 
all.’ It is thus, with a blitheness worthy of Sheridan, that 
Mr. Merivale refers to a misfortune which would have reduced 
most men of his temperament and years to despair and 
silence. It has not, however, been a misfortune for the 
British public if it has been the cause, or one of the causes, 
of a most delightful book being published. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this volume, which contains only 
three hundred pages—short as literature of the kind goes—is 
the best work of the “miscellaneous reminiscences” order 
which has been published for at least a decade. It is written 
with ease, here and there almost carelessly, but never in a 
slap-dash style ; it is composed, in fact, of first-class arm-chair 
talk. It is eminently good-natured. Mr. Merivale has his 
dislikes—Buckle and Anthony Trollope, for example—but 
no hatreds. When he has a: chance, he says a good 
word for a friend or contemporary who happens not to 
be a general favourite. Thus he goes slightly out of his 
way to say of Mr. Labouchere: “To this day his peculia 
views and yet more peculiar way of putting them have made 
him a terror and ashaking of the head to a large section of 
the world, as doubtless to his uncle at the outset. But a 
more delightful companion, a quieter and more gentle soul, a 
more attractive host or kindlier mortal, might be looked for 
throughout the ranks of the accepted all in vain.” Above 
all things, this book stands the test applied by the late 
George Douglas Brown to works claiming to be good,—it is 
“ pregnant and packed.” It is literally true that there is not 





* Bar, Stage, and Platform: <Autobiographic Memories, By Herman Charles 
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a dull page in these three hundred, not one that does not 
contain a happy phrase, a story that is good without being 
old, a deft characterisation, or an agreeable recollection. 


Mr. Merivale accounts himself a man of three professions ; 
he entitles his book Bar, Stage, and Platform :— 

“I have been a Boundary Commissioner in Wales, a caucus in 

Sussex, a Chief Justice’s Marshal with Matthew Arnold for my 
colleague, a private secretary in Spain, and an egg merchant in 
Clerkenwell...... I have been petted by Joanna Baillie, I have 
shuddered at Macready, I have listened to Macaulay...... 
I have been offered an Irish seat gratis by Parnell himself. 
I have been invited to fight Bristol against Beach and Brighton 
against Marriott as a full-fledged 1880 lumatic...... 
I have written tragedy for Irving, comedy for Toole, melo- 
drama for Clayton, and burlesque for Hollingshead...... 
[ have listened to the philosophy of De Tocqueville, the repub- 
licanism of Louis Blanc, the omniscience of Buckle, and the 
metaphysical theories of Manning by hours at my father’s table; 
[ have edited and largely written that sound and wholesome work, 
the Annual Register.” 
This imperfect list of Mr. Merivale’s achievements is cal- 
culated to suggest old moralisings about “rolling stones” 
und the necessity for the “concentration of purpose” as a 
means towards the attainment of “success in life.” Occa- 
sionally Mr. Merivale lets fall a word which would seem to 
indicate that he is aware such things have been said or 
may be said with truth. But he gently pleads that he 
has been “made” as he is. His many professions have given 
him that happiness which comes of a variety of experience 
absolutely untainted by the vulgar variety of Bohemianism. 
Besides, Mr. Merivale was singularly happy in his family, his 
relatives, his Harrow and Balliol acquaintanceships. His 
father was a man of such natural faculty that Bulwer 
Lytton considered him the equal of Macaulay. His son 
thinks he might have made his fortune had he gone 
to the Equity Bar. As it was, he became Permanent 
Under-Secretary to the Colonies, and was greeted by Lord 
Palmerston when acting as locwm tenens for Lord John 
Russell as Chief Secretary with: “ In the first place, Mr. Meri- 
vale, where are the Colonies?” At his father’s table young 
Merivale met Cardinal Manning—who never came to dinner, 
but only to tea—Dean Stanley, and Lord Westbury. It was at 
the elder Merivale’s table that Westbury said of the Judge’s 
head that he “ knew he had a pimple, but never heard it came 
to a head,” and that Mr. Lyulph Stanley flatly contradicted 
a statement by Buckle about the last burning of a witch, and 
proved himself to be in the right by quoting chapter and verse. 
Mr. Merivale was as happy in his relatives and environment 
as Marcus Aurelius was,—or at least professed to be. One of 
his uncles was Niebuhr’s rival in erudition, Dean Merivale. 
The Dean was as fond of a joke as of scholarship :— 

“ An enterprising firm of publishers of the day guiltless of much 

discrimination asked Anthony Trollope for a life of Julius Cesar, 
as part of a series. As a popular novelist he was good enough for 
them, though scholarship was not perhaps his strong point. He 
produced it at once, as he would produce anything asked for at so 
many words an hour, which by his own account was his method, to 
be ensued, he thought, by every author. He was much exercised 
in mind about Thackeray’s lack of industry, as he said in his 
memoir, because there were so many hours when Thackeray wrote 
no words at all. They were not bad when they came, perhaps, on 
the whole. These publishers, no doubt, thought that the best 
man to deal with Julius Cxsar at this hour of the day would be 
a writer of romance. Proud of his achievement in so new a line, 
Trollope, an old friend of our family, at once sent a copy to my 
uncle, who replied, with placid brevity, ‘ Thank you for your comic 
history of Cesar.’ Trollope wept.” 
Mr. Merivale is hard upon Trollope, no doubt, because 
Thackeray was both his idol and his friend. He once took 
young Merivale and a Balliol chum to the Queen’s Theatre 
and the New Cut after treating them to beefsteak and apricot 
omelette at the Garrick Club. “As he bent his silver head over 
the dress circle a gentleman from above took aim at it, and 
spat thereon. Thackeray had quiet recourse to his silk 
handkerchief without looking up: ‘The gods are expectorating ; 
there must be something wrong on earth.’” Very different 
from the Dean except in personal appearance was Uncle John, 
who “never did anything he could avoid, and in that way 
avoided a good deal,” who “kept the very worst wine I ever 
drank,” but was a good fellow all the same. 


Mr. Merivale’s theatrical reminiscences are, of course, among 
his best. Here we have a characteristically good appreciation 
of Charles Kean, and a picture of him and his wife, who 
before marriage was Ellen Tree :— 








“As a matter of fact, Charles Ke i 

most magnetic actors of my day, Mogedion on one of the 
attract, so about him as about Irving, who has been gifts ils 
all things with the same master quality, difference _ d before 
flourished very widely. With a short though well-knit fj ae 
a plain face, none the less all his movements were free vs pe 
as became a captain of the Eton boats, and the face could oogant 
expressions that made it charming. The smile was exquisi rae 
voice was harsh but clear and easily changed with cor The 
with humour. His fencing was a sight to watch iy as 
earlier days than I can remember, so good a judge as § — - 
speak of his Prince of Denmark as the most tenderl bonis 
he had seen. He could lend even quite a singers See 
to such a part as Evelyn in Money, and sucha Shylock ce rer 
I never saw. The grim humour, concentrated force “ ry 
exorable purpose of the man never found a truer outlet, oe 
How funny he was with her at rehearsals. ‘Seek Mrs Kead! ms 
anything went wrong. ‘Oh Elled! Elled! take that man o t : 
the front rank and put him at the back! His lees must ber Me 
seen. No, no, my good man, it’s not your fault, but we can’t hel 

these things. Oh Elied! Elled! I wanted a full-dress rehear 
And the Archbishop of Canterbury has come without his bitre,’” 


Among the later celebrities known to Mr. Merivale 
Matthew Arnold holds a foremost place :— 


“Matthew Arnold’s was the most evenly cheerful di iti 
have ever known, never in high spirits, 4 I weneusbet tee yr 
never in low; with a vein of grave and scholarly humanity pe Me 
in his talk with his children, showing itself in the tenderest pr 
most equable of intimacies. Theirs was the ideal of a quiet and 
trusted home, I think, and a lesson in harmony to the less for. 
tunate...... Isaw him one day on the opposite side of the 
street pacing along and smiling to himself in the way I knew go 
well. Amused, I went across to him, and asked him what had 
happened. ‘What is the fun?’ Isaid. ‘Have they been attack. 
ing you again in the Saturday?’ For to break lances with that 
periodical was an amusement to both, Freeman, the historian 
being reputed to be his adversary. ‘Oh no, my dear boy, no! I 
went to Drury Lane last night.” ‘Oh, to see Helen Faucit in 
Cymbeline? Didn’t you admire her?’ ‘Oh, not that—poor dear 
lady ’—in his inimitable longueurs which could not be described as 
a drawl—‘she was charming, of course. But it’s the play, you 
know, Cymbeline. Such an odd, broken-backed sort of a thing. It 
couldn’t have happened anywhere, you know.’ ” 5 

This is a book which lends itself readily to quotation; 
indeed, quotation is the only effectual method of showing its 
varied excellences. To say that Mr. Merivale is never serious 
would be doing him an injustice. There is a touch of gentle 
pensiveness at least in the chapters in which he narrates some 
of his travels, and in one passage dealing with Dresden he 
attains spirituality throughout :— 

“Through all the changes and charms of this mortal art, 
through all the churches and galleries of Madrid and Seville, of 
Florence and of Rome; through the long miles of Louvre 
treasures and the fog-brown glooms of our own National 
Gallery; through Titian’s and Tintoret’s haunts in mournful 
Venice; through sculpture as through painting, and by the 
three Venuses one by one, the Capitol, the Medici, the Milo; 
through all the Titan power of Michael Angelo; through all the 
daring realism of Velasquez; through Andrea del Sarto’s incom- 
parable tenderness and Fra Angelico’s monastic fervour; through 
the quaint angularities and humour of the Flemish school, I have 
been haunted always and for ever by the memory of one pictured 
face, as first it broke upon my young ignorance in the shrine 
room set apart for it, throned as it should be, divine and all alone. 
The face of the Sistine Madonna, with that strange, unutterable, 
unearthly expression of a rapt and solemn awe—the awe of 
nothing but a chubby baby face, which none the less suggests 
behind it some supernatural trace of whence it came, made her 
my mistress in the Arts at once.” 

This book has one defect, but that is a serious one; it has 
no index. Considering the number of historical personalities 
dealt with in one way or another, the defect should be supplied 
when a second edition of the book is called for. 


BISHOP CREIGHTON’S HISTORICAL ESSAYS.* 
THESE papers have, as might be expected, a wide range of 
subject. Dante, viewed, we should say, almost exclusively in 
his personal character, is the subject of the first essay; the 
last is a highly picturesque description of the Coronation of 
the present Czar at Moscow, a ceremony at which Bishop 
Creighton represented, by a happy selection, the Anglican 
Church. (What a pity that the Bishop did not live to recon- 
sider the remark that no other Royal procession “ could bring 
together on so large a scale such varied elements drawn alike 
from East and West”; our own ceremony, but for the un- 
happy incident that delayed it, would have shown a far 
greater variety.) Of the fifteen papers, three—“ John Wiclif, 
“ Zneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Pope Pius H.,” and “The 





* Historical Essays and Reviews. By Mandell Creighton, D.D. Edited by 
Louise Creighton. London: Longmansand Co. [5s] . 
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eT orcester ”’—seem to call for special notice. 
Tain Bishops the last of the Italian saliian who 
Wielif rv 80 strange a fashion an English See died in 1541. 
occupi? tod we have the seed-time and the harvest of a great 
Int rk ee Wiclif was in the first instance the cham- 
— actical reforms. He “set on foot,’ as Bishop 
ou bh puts it, “a great spiritual revival in the Church.” 
hing this about he began by reforming the preaching of 


the day :— 

«Moo often, he complains, not God’s word, but other matters, 
the subjects of preaching; barren speculations, legends, tales 
pa fables, take the place of Scripture teaching; even when 

God's word is preached, it is not preached rightly,—not in sim- 

icity and purity, but with self-assertion on the preacher’s part, 

7 YT aborate ornament and turgid rhetoric. But the ‘trewe 

ie stis’ (fideles or simplices sacerdotes) whe go forth under 

rielif’s influence go forth to preach God’s word, and that only,— 
to preach it ‘where, when, and to whom they could.’” 

In this age of many books it is difficult to understand the 

vast importance of preaching in days when the whole of 

religious teaching had to be addressed to the ears. Even yet 
the sermon is a great power, though in common speech it has 
almost passed into a synonym for the unprofitable and 
sale. here is an inarticulate multitude to which it is 

a power. In the fourteenth century it had the function 
of the Press besides its own. Of course, the preacher 
could not be kept within any theological limits. He had 
to give expression to political and social emotions, to eet 
forth class and national grievances and aspirations. The 
inevitable result was collision with an established system and 
conservative authorities. In another direction the new move- 
ment led to a revolt against order; and here we see a curious 
anticipation of what befel John Wesley and his followers four 
centuries later. The poor priests who were Wiclif’s mission- 
aries, sent forth from the centre of his spiritual activity, his 
rectory at Lutterworth, were at first duly ordained. Then 
their ranks were supplemented by laymen, and Wiclif ap- 
proved, as Wesley approved, not, it may be, without reluctance. 
Dr. Creighton traces in a most interesting and instructive way 
the process by which Wiclif advanced from one position to 
another. One point he brings out very clearly. It was not 
till late in life that he insisted on doctrinal reform. In 1380 
he broke with the sacramental teaching of the time. What- 
ever the service he thus did to theology, the change was a 
distinct drawback to his success as a reformer. He ceased to 
carry the people with him. The matter is obscured by the 

Mi I I . . . y 
Wat Tyler rebellion, its failure and its repression, but we can 
see that Wiclif’s position was weakened by the intellectual 
change at which his philosophical as well as his theological 
reasoning arrived. 

AMneas Sylvius stands out in striking contrast with the 
moral and religious enthusiasm of Wiclif. There have been 
worse men in high places of the Church, and even in the 
Papal chair itself. He had many good qualities; absolutely 
without moral scruple in his youth and early manhood, he 
reformed himself, after a fashion, when he took Orders at the 
age of forty, and did not disgrace the Papacy when he 
reached it some thirteen years afterwards. He was not an 
Alexander VI., or a Julius II., or even a Leo X. His life and 
character are admirably summed up by Dr. Creighton :— 

p by g 

“The man of culture, he held, must perform with ability and 
decorum the duties of any office to which he is called; must use 
as skilfully as he can the advantages, and even disadvantages, of 
his position. In this there was no hypocrisy, no consciousness of 
meanness, no particle of dissimulation. His opinions in his youth 
were floating, because the world lay before him and he wished to 
keep an open mind, so as to be able to turn his talents to the best 
account: as life advanced, the vague possibilities which youth 
had held before his eyes fell away one by one and were abandoned, 
the future became year by year more limited and more defined ; 
and so, side by side with the actual facts of life, his convictions 
formed themselves, and his opinions and life fitted themselves 
into one another with wondrous suppleness. From looseness of 
life Aineas passed to moral respectability, when the force of 
temptation ceased ; from indifference to religious forms he passed 
to a priesthood of unimpeachable orthodoxy, when he saw that 
orthodoxy was going to prevail; from adherence. to the liberal 
and reforming opinions of Basle he passed to a rigid ecclesiastical 
conservatism, and as Pope anathematised the opinions which in 
his youth he had skilfully advocated. He did so because his 
position had changed; the same opinions did not befit the young 
adventurer and the man of secure fame; the conditions that 
oe him were different, how could his opinions or desires 
remain the same ?” 


There is nothing uncommon in all this. For many prelates 

















of our own Reformed Church not so much good could 
be said. The difficulty of the position for the Roman .con- 
troversialist is the enormous claims made for this man in 
his official position. He was the Vicar of Christ; he was the 
infallible teacher of morals and religion; and he had not a 
vestige of either one or the other. If Rome could only bury 
her own history in oblivion, how difficult to assail would be 
her position, how overpowering her influence ! 
Another side of the absolute indifference with which 
spiritual realities had come to be regarded in the time that 
preceded the Reformation may be seen in the curious story of 
the Italian Bishops of Worcester. Our first impulse is to 
regard the presence of these prelates, three in number, who 
occupied an English See for forty years and never went near 
it, as an instance of Papal usurpation. Dr. Creighton points 
out that it was nothing of the kind. The King of England 
wanted an agent at the Roman Court, and he paid him by the 
revenues: of a bishopric. In fotmer days the Bishop of 
Worcester had been often wanted on the spot. He had to 
see after the security of the Welsh border. Now this was 
assured in another way, and the bishopric could be used for a 
different purpose. Andaslongas the episcopal functions were 
performed by duly qualified persons nobody seems to have 
been indignant. There was doubtless annoyance at the 
thought that so much good English money was going out of 
the country,—in one year Bishop Ghinucci cleared more than 
£10,000 (of our money), having spent in the diocese some- 
thing less than £1,000, There were qualified suffragans to 
confirm and ordain, but the function of the “ Father in God,” 
the man of counsel and comfort, was absolutely ignored. The 
Bishop’s work was reduced to something purely mechanical. 


It is pleasant to turn to such papers as describe the nobler 
side of the Renaissance time, to the account of “A School- 
master of the Renaissance” (Vittorino da Feltre), or of “A 
Learned Lady” (Olympia Fulvia Morata). Dr. Creighton 
found a special enjoyment in working at such subjects; he 
had the literary instinct strongly, and thoroughly appreciated 
the occasional privilege of turning aside to such studies. 
We need hardly say that every paper in the volume is well 
worth reading; in every one we may find some significant 
obiter dicta. Dr. Creighton sometimes spoke out his mind 
with much plainness. The historians who would revive the 
cult of Henry VIII. must take into account his uncompro- 
mising description of what he calls Henry’s “ abominable 
heartlessness.” The disputed question of the condition of 
the monasteries is fairly summed up by the remark that 
“the monks, as a body, were above the ordinary standard of 
morality, but they were not so far above it as to be a moral 
force in the community.” Everywhere he shows the learning, 
the candour, the judicial temper that characterised him. 


NOVELS. 








THE CHILD MIND.* 

Tus deeply interesting and original little work belongs to 
that steadily increasing class of books which, while written 
about children and from the child’s standpoint, are manifestly 
not intended for children’s consumption. Briefly put, it is a 
psychological study of an enfant incompris ; but what lends 
freshness to the situation is that so far from the child-heroine 
being harshly or unkindly treated, she is the idol of the 
parents whom she idolises. The misunderstandings which 
lend poignancy to this series of episodes in the life of an only 
child in almost every case grow out of that familiar disparity 
between the child’s reasoning process and its knowledge of 
life. Children’s logic, as it has been observed, is wonderfully 
accurate, but it is not and cannot be checked and controlled 
by experience. On the other side, the most affectionate 
parents are often totally unable to recapture this stand- 
point. Hence a great deal of the tragi-comedy of these 
chapters. One of the best chapters, for instance, describes 
the well-meant but disastrous incursion of Kitty's parents 
into the mysteries of doll-land. After showing off a number 
of new and horrifying toys, her father opens the door. of her 
doll’s house :— 


“The top room hinted of a tragedy. A stout lady doll lay, a 
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limp huddle of muslin and ribbon, on the floor, and a ruddy- 
cheeked gentleman doll was propping himself up against the bed 
in poker-backed grief. The child watched with something akin 
to dismay in her heart the father clear up and set right this 
tragedy with irreverent haste. He did not understand the solemn 
reality of these things; he even went so far as to treat them 
playfully, but she knew that his excuse was that he was nota 
child, and, being a good daughter and having a loving tolerance 
for her parents, she said nothing, though his every action set her 
child-nerves jangling exquisitely and outraged her infant sense of 
art and romance. In a second he had revived the fallen lady and 
set her in a healthy attitude in a chair. With one touch he made 
the grief-stricken gentleman writhe with laughter. The child 
was aghast at the waste of loving concern which this worldly 
swiftness of action caused. Left to herself, she would first have 
raised the prostrate lady into a sitting posture, and have bathed 
her forehead with real water from the little basin on the wash- 
stand. Then she would have tenderly put her to bed, and called 
in a doctor from one of the rooms downstairs. Finally, she would 
have soothed the weeping gentleman. Possibly she would have 
made him kneel by the bedside to pray for the lady’s recovery. 
But her father, great, foolish, light-hearted man that he was, had 
changed the whole aspect of the room in a couple of touches. 
What was the use of dolls to grown-ups? she wondered. What- 
ever pleasure could her father derive from them if he treated them 
so lightly? It was their seriousness that made them so lovable to 
her. Sitting on the floor, a little behind her parents, she watched 
them at their play. Occasionally she received their busy elbows 
in her face. That she did not mind, but she did resent the many 
ways in which they upset the arrangement of her dolls. They 
intruded quite indecently upon the privacy of the inhabitants of 
the house. They shook respectable matrons, bandied sober 
husbands from pillar to post, and picked up and carted about 
sedate children in bundles of three or four at a time. The child’s 
heart sickened with shame when the mother, with a laugh, made 
Noah—ugly, unjointed Noah from the Ark—pageboy to the 
haughty and titled family in the right-hand bottom room. She 
almost cried out at this insult to the doll-family whom she liked 
best of all her doll-families, but with whom she had to be very 
diplomatic, so ready were they to take offence ; she feared the long 
explanations she would have to make in excuse of her parents, 
but her distress was so great that her tongue lay silent in her dry 
mouth. She knew her mother meant no harm; still, it was a hard 
thing to forgive her. At length the father looked at his watch. 
‘By Jove!’ he cried, ‘it’s all but dinner-time.’ He shut the front 
of the doll’s house with a violence that made the child shudder. 
Then he and the mother got hurriedly up from the floor, and 
dusted themselves down. Both father and mother kissed the 
child rapturously, for they were very fond of her, and without her 
they would have had no toys to play with. ‘Haven’t we had a 
lovely afternoon, Kitty ?’ said the mother. ‘Yes, answered the 
child solemnly. ‘ We have enjoyed ourselves, haven’t we ?’ cried 
the father, with outstretched arms. ‘Yes, the child answered, 
still more solemnly. Then, when left alone in the nursery, she 
apologised humbly to her dolls for all that had been done to them 
that afternoon. She had the greatest difficulty in getting the 
titled family to accept these apologies, and for many days had to 
be on her very best behaviour with them.” 


When Kitty was ill she was miserable, because “to be ill 
was a grave fault in her eyes. -She judged between the 
rightness and wrongness of things by their effect upon her 
mother. Those things were right and good which pleased 
her mother; those things were wrong and wicked which 
vexed her mother and made her unhappy. And the child 
knew that the least ache in her little body made her mother 
most unhappy. So her sense of guilt and shame grew and 
grew as she became more and more aware of her physical 
distress.” Given such a child, deprived of the constant com- 
panionship of other children, endowed with the conscience of 
a saint and more than an ordinary child’s terror of the dark, 
and the recital of her miseries might be made well-nigh un- 
endurable to a tender-hearted reader. Luckily—and this is 
the saving grace of a book which often trembles on the verge of 
morbidity—there is always a happy ending to these childish 
tragedies. The divine inspiration of motherly affection, 
though it works slowly, at length discovers the clue, and 
each successive misunderstanding, once cleared up, instead 
of estranging Kitty and her parents, only tightens the bond 
of mutual love. Kitty, it must be admitted, belongs to the 
tribe of the self-tormentors, but it is easy enough to see how 
in an imaginative, sensitive child this tendency is fostered by 
the traditional methods of nursery reproof. Most of us can 
remember the bogey of “the other child”—the good child 
who never does anything wrong—and can appreciate Kitty’s 
anxiety when, on hearing that a little cousin was coming to 
see her, she jumps to the conclusion that she is about to meet 
this paragon of virtue in the flesh at last :— 


“*Ts she pretty?’ Kitty asked—‘Anne? yes; that’s why I 
want you to look your best.’—‘ Is she nice ?’—‘ Oh! yes. She’s 
very nice and good, I believe.’ Kitty grew very sad. This was 


‘Tell nurse to put you on your blue frock? saj omar 
child shook her head, and her crisp brown baie tte The 
down. ‘Oh, Kitty, look like that all the aftern bed up and 
sweet.’ Kitty burst into tears. ‘I don’t want to pi i It 8 just 
cried.— Who? Anne?’ She gulped and nodded peas she 
—‘She’s the other child,’ Kitty sobbed.— What othe 2?” 
‘The good child. Thechild they all talk about, The : Ape = 
so much gooder than me.’—‘I have yet to hear of or — 
Kitty,’ said her mother.—‘ No, you don’t know her but Schild, 
else does. They say I ought to be like her, but I can’t bo peo 

3 Tse s 


wicked.’—‘ But who is she?’—* Anne. Her nhame’s A: , 

sure it’s Anne, and I don’t want to meet her’— Wet’ I'm 

Anne! But I believe she’s very nice.’-—‘ Oh, muvvie ba Meet 
, Won't 


like her better than me, Kitty cried in alarm.— 
very wicked. As if I could!’— Yes, I’m very wicked 
she’s so good.’—‘Anne?’—‘T don’t know—the other chil aa 
‘ You’ve been dreaming bad dreams again, Kitty. Who d . ah 
is the other child?’—*'The child I ought to be like. 1) ""* 
said you ought to be like anybody but yourself’—* No b Par ‘ 
all do. They’re angry ’cos I’m not like her. She’s never res bese 
and I’m just howwid. They all say so. They’re very pen a : 
me, but they like her.’—‘ But you haven’t told me who yd rg 
‘Her name’s Anne.’—‘ Well, I’ve seen this Anne. She’s all ‘oht 
but I wouldn’t have you like her for anything.’— Isn't ae * 
other child? ’—‘She’s another child, but certainly not the - 
yowre talking about.’—‘ Who’s the other child?’ ap 
Kitty, I don’t know unless she’s a bogey nasty people es cc 
trying to frighten you with.’ Kitty sighed relief, and opened “ss 
eyes. ‘Isn’t there any other child then 2’ she asked. Her mother 
laughed, and caught her, and kissed her. ‘No, Kitty,’ her mother 
cried, ‘there’s only one child in the world, and she’s got to get 
into her blue frock at once’—‘I’m gooder than Anne?’ Of 
course,’ said her mother ; ‘but don’t despise her because of that 
Be kind to her. She tries to be good, even if she can’t be as good 
as you.’ Kitty waskind to Anne, for Kitty was happy all that 
afternoon in her relief at finding that the other child did not 
exist. But people still talked to her of the other child. Kitty 
wondered why. If it were a fairy story, she was getting rather 
tired of it, and it frightened her. As a rule she liked to think 
that her mother believed in fairy stories, but was glad that her 
mother did not believe in this one.” 


‘Kitty, you're 


We have quoted enough to indicate the engrossing quality of 
the book. That the author in his endeavour to show how the 
deeper problems of life are apprehended by the child mind 
has occasionally credited his little heroine with a subtlety of 
analysis that would be remarkable in a “grown-up” we are 
not prepared to deny. Nor can we confidently recommend its 
perusal to parents who are visited by that bitterest form of 
remorse,—the consciousness of having offended, though un- 
wittingly, against their little ones now beyond the reach of 
human affection. Otherwise, and quite apart from the mere 
mental luxury of contemplating this elaborate delineation of 
an exceptionally interesting temperament, all who wish to 
understand and help their own children, or these of others, 
cannot fail to rise from its pages with a sharpened insight into 
the mystery and poetry of the child mind. 





Captain Macklin: his Memoirs. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—In Captain Macklin Mr. Harding Davis 
gives us the adventures of a soldier of fortune in Honduras, 
Central America, a Republic convenient to the novelist, for 
there “the frequent ructions rise.” If the reader has not very 
much sympathy with Captain Macklin himself, ample compensa- 
tion is afforded by the very attractive figure of General, after- 
wards President, Laguerre. He is a real preua chevalier, and it is 
quite a grief to the reader when Fortune, having with one turn of 
her wheel seated him in the Presidential chair, unseats him with 
another, and he is obliged to fly from the Republic. The adven- 
turous parts of the book, and especially the seizure of the town of 
Santa Barbara, are written with the utmost spirit, and are excel- 
lent reading. The beginning and end of the story, however, drag 
a little, chiefly owing to the hero being so unsympathetic a figure 
that it is impossible to feel much interest in him personally, or in 
his private affairs. The women in the book are like most of Mr. 
Harding Davis’s women, handsome and uninteresting lay figures 
Altogether Captain Macklin will only interest those readers who 
consider it purely as a novel of adventure. 

The Traitors. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.)\—‘Arms and the man” are as much the subject of 
this novel as of the book noticed above. Mr. Oppenheim, however, 
chooses (under a thin disguise) one of the Balkan States 
as his battlefield, and gives his readers an ingenious mixture of 
mock-Royal romance and European diplomacy. Captain Erlito, 
of the Egyptian Field Force, becomes very early in the book King 
Ughtred of Theos, and by means of a fortunate likeness to one of 
his friends is able to get safely back to his kingdom. Russia’s 
most unscrupulous diplomacy—Russia is usually cast for the 





certainly the other child, and Kitty did not want’ fo meet her. 





villain of the piece in fiction of this kind—is thus completely 
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Afterwards there are plots and counterplots, a Turkish 
balled. much fighting, and to give a real touch of modernity 
the King espouses the inevitable American heiress in 
ter. The public appetite for the trappings of Royalty 
s that even fictitious Kings and Queens are 
and a feeling of warm complacency is 

d by the dwelling of modern authors on the formal bows 
ane ctf silence” with which the reigning Sovereigns of 
vee "a aio kingdoms are saluted on their appearance in 
ae Mr. Oppenheim gives his reader a judicious taste of this 
va flavouring, while the more active parts of the book are well 
managed and written with a good deal of vigour. 


jnvasion and 
to the whole 
the last chap 
has grown so enormou 
entrancing company, 


Jan van Elselo. By Gilbert and Marion Coleridge. (Macmillan 
nd Co. 6s.)—Mr. and Mrs. Coleridge take us to the romantic 
pai of sixteenth-century Holland in their novel, which 
a the further irresistible attraction of the frequent appear- 
ances of William of Orange. Historically the novel ends in the 
crisis of the struggle of the Netherlands, but the love-story is 
prought to a satisfactory conclusion. The book is a little scrappy 
and disjointed, the England of Elizabeth, Holland, and Spain all 
appearing in turn as the scene of action, with the result that 
the general effect is a little sketchy and a little hurried. Of 
course the reader is treated to the auto-de-fe usual in novels 
which deal with the Spain of this date, but the hero is on this 
occasion merely a spectator of the scene. The book may be called 
readable, but it does not rise to a very high level. 

A Whaleman’s Wife. By Frank T. Bullen. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—We are inclined to doubt whether Mr. Bullen 
shows his gifts to the best advantage when he writes a novel. He 
He knows the sea, for instance, and can 


” 


has many qualifications. 
picture its moods and humours; he has studied the “ sailor man 
at close quarters, and to good purpose; and he writes always 
vigorously, and often with charm and real distinction. But he 
has strong convictions which somewhat interfere with the 
artistic development of his work. When a captain is in sore 
straits because he has been compelled to ship a crew who are 
positively unable to furl the sails, we resent being told, what is 
doubtless true, that the merchant service is ill-paid and unpopular, 
Nor do we see why in the very same chapter Matthew Arnold is 
singled out as the “ high priest of the superior persons” who 
would “curl the lip of scorn at any sorely pressed human creature 
in his extremity of need lifting his heart in prayer to God for 
help.” The man who wrote “ Rugby School Chapel” would never 
have done anything of the kind. We quite understand why Mr. 
Bullen writes thus. He feels very strongly. But such writing is 
out of place ina novel. For all that, however, we have no doubt 
that Mr. Bullen’s book will find plenty of readers. And he will 
deserve them, for he has never stooped to anything that is base in 
his literary work. It is always sane and wholesome, as well as 
readable. 

The Black Diamond Men. By William Futhey Gibbons. 
(Fleming H. Revell. 6s.)—This is a “Tale of the Anthracite 
Valley,” the place which has been so <cutely disturbing the 
economical politics of the world during the past few weeks. A tale 
it scarcely is. There is, indeed, a slender thread of story. Henry 
Martyn Warne, rector of Coalton, appears in the second chapter 
and he appears in the last, after passing through certain vicissi- 
tudes of employment and feeling. But Mr. Gibbons is very 
digressive, and this of set purpose. He desires not so much to 
tell a story as to picture a life, and this he does with considerable 
effect. Nevertheless, he would have done well to control his pen 
a little more. The vigorous sketch of the “Old Mogul,” the 
great power in Carbonville and Coalten, is spoilt by the joke of 
the capra (an Italian woman claims compensation for the loss of 
her capra, and the “ Old Mogul” cannot think of the capra being 
anything but cow, and pays fifty dollars for it). But there are some 
admirable things in the book. The writer has looked deep into the 
subject of which he writes, and has the art of making his readers 
enter into his experiences and realise his characters, 


The Manor Farm. By M.E.Francis. (Longmans and Co. 6s.) 
—Those wise or fortunate people who read “ Fiander’s Widow ” 
will expect much from The Manor Farm, and will not be dis- 
appointed. The farm is an old manor-house, divided into two 
habitations, occupied by the Maidment brothers, Giles and Joe. 
The Maidments had a family characteristic of being hard to move, 
of which they were not a little proud. It can be easily under- 
stood, therefore, that when the two brothers plan a future 
marriage between an only son and an only daughter, and these 
two in course of time grow up not unfaithful to the tradition of 
their family, there will be “ructions.” The beginning, the 
course, the ending of these things it is the privilege of Mrs. 
Francis’s readers to follow. She shows us what some people are 

















pleased to call “elemental” passions at work; but all is clean and 
wholesome; there is a golden-age sweetness and simplicity every- 
where, for even in the golden age, we take it, there were 
contrary lovers who would and who would not, and all the 
contrarieties which eternally vary the “old, old story.” The 
Manor Farm, with its delicate .humour and fine shading of 
character—these rustics seem as like as sheep, but have their 
differences—is excellent reading. 









































































SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this healing we notice such Books of the week as have not besn 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Suffolk in the Seventeenth Century. With Notes by Lord Francis 
Hervey. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.)\—The document which Lord 
F. Hervey has here annotated is the “Breviary of Suffolk,” 
written in the year 1618 by Robert Reyce, of Preston, near Laven- 
ham, in Suffolk, a friend of Sir Symonds D’Ewes, an antiquary 
of note. It is now published for the first time. As may be sup- 
posed, it is a mine of curious information, which the editor has 
largely supplemented by his notes. After a brief statement of 
the name and dimensions of the county, Reyce proceeds to describe 
the rivers, ten in number. (It is diflicult to recognise the Yare 
under the spelling of “ Hierre”; curiously enough, “ Yarmouth” 
appears in its present form.) It is noticeable that he speaks 
of the “encrease of its great wealth”; the vast churches often 
seen in quite insignificant villages are an indication of an affluence 
which the county, though fairly prosperous, does not now possess, 
(It may be noted that Blythburgh, now a moderate-sized village, is 
spoken of as the place where the Quarter Sessions were held 
alternately with Beccles—Beccles has at present about seven 
thousand inhabitants and Blythburgh about seven hundred.) 
Reyce pays a high compliment to the Suffolk clergy. “The 
Bishop of this diocese has often said that there was 
never a Bishop in this realme, nay in Europe, that had so 
grave, so learned, so judicious a ministry as hee had.” Among 
the curiosities of information are some prices. Flitches of 
bacon are put at 5s., calves at 10s., and pigs at 8s. 4d. Fowls, on 
the other hand, average 1s. 2d. each, and wheat is 48s. the quarter. 
We cannot but think that the editor is unnecessarily sceptical 
about the tradition of St. Edmund. His treatment of the subject 
has something of flippancy and bad taste. We were glad that 
the ridiculous figment of the relics was exposed; but the 
language of the editor does no service to historical truth. 

The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies. By Arthur 
Lyon Crosse, Ph.D. (Longmans and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is an 
elaborate discussion of a matter of some importance in political and 
ecclesiastical history. The Bishop of London exercised a control of a 
kind which varied much in different places and at different times. 
The distance, the extent of the jurisdiction, and the recalcitrancy 
of the colonists combined to weaken it; but the effort, reasonable 
as it seemed, to establish a local episcopacy excited the fiercest 
hostility. This may raise our wonder; to us the Bishop is no 
longer a formidable person ; but our ancestors had other thoughts 
about him. The men who had fled into exile that they might 
escape “the prelate’s rage” were not likely to welcome their 
traditional enemy. The Bishop, they thought, was bound to 
promote the political influence of the Mother-country. Dr. Crosse 
does not hold that the controversy contributed to separation ; 
there were causes enough at work without this. He has given us 
a very clearly reasoned and elaborate thesis on the subject. His 
work is another instance of the excellent results obtained by 
accepting a thesis as a qualification for a degree. 


Peplographia Dublinensis. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
The volume which bears this curious title—surely requiring some 
other explanation, at least for the English reader, than that it is 
borrowed from Varro—contains eight ‘“ Memorial Discourses,” 
preached in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, on the evening 
of the Gaudy. These discourses are devoted to appreciations 
of the lives and work of eminent aiwmni of the College. Usher, 
Wilson (of Sodor and Man), Berkeley, Burke, Grattan, and Falk- 
land are eminent names. Archbishop King is known to all 
Dublin men, and to all students of Irish history elsewhere. 
Bishop John Stearne was a great benefactor of his Alma Mater, 
and of other good causes. He was the Chancellor’s deputy, and 
joint Visitor with the Archbishop of Dublin. Andina modest way 
he was a reformer. Swift abused him because he wished to sub- 
divide large benefices, and to insist on the residence of the bene- 
ficed. His name, therefore, is rightly included in this list. Ag 
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for the other discourses, we have not space to deal with them. 
We cannot agree with Dr. Dowden in what he says about Lord 
Strafford. In one sense his execution was a “ judicial murder,”— 
all executions authorised by Bills of Attainder were that. But 
that he deserved his punishment as much, to say the least, as the 
majority of the victims of political strife in that century can 
hardly be denied. With Archbishop Usher himself Dr. 
Dowden deals well enough. Dr. Bernard, we may say, writes 
about Bishop Berkeley, and the Rev. W. Sherlock about 
Grattan. 

Recollections of a Long Life. By Theodore Lidyard Cuyler, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—The chapters with which all 
Dr. Cuyler’s readers will be pleased are those which contain his 
early recollections of great writers. He had the honour, shared 
by very few now living, of taking a walk with the poet Words- 
worth. He was entertained by Charles Dickens sixty years ago, 
and he talked with Joanna Baillie. In Paris he saw a parade of 
veterans who had fought at Austerlitz, Jena, and Wagram by 
Napoleon’s tomb. Among the most interesting meetings which 
he describes are those with Carlyle in 1842 and again in his 
extreme old age. One of his best stories is concerned with 
Horatio Bonar, the hymn-writer. Dr. Bonar was at the time a 
stout conservative on the question of psalmody. Nothing but the 
“paraphrase” should be allowed, he thought, in public worship,— 
a curious phase of thought, limiting the “ psalms and hymns” of 
Christians to a Hebrew anthology. Dr. Cuyler said in the Free 
Church General Assembly, which he was attending as a dele- 
gate from the Presbyterian Church of the United States: “We 
Presbyterians in America sing the good old Psalms of David.” 
Dr. Bonar led a round of applause. He went on: “ We also sing 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ as versified by Watts, Wesley, Cowper, 
Toplady, and your own Horatio Bonar.” There was a burst of 
laughter, which became a roar when the speaker added: “ My own 
people have the privilege, not accorded to my brother’s congrega- 
tion, of singing his magnificent hymns.” Dr. Bonar afterwards 
gave way ; he must have been a little weakened by so palpable a 
hit. There are things in Dr. Cuyler’s volume with which we can- 
not agree, and much in which we sympathise with him would 
be scarcely appropriate to the present occasion; but we would 
express the special pleasure felt in reading chaps. 16 and 17, 
headed “ A Retrospect.” 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. I. (Macmillan and 
Co. 12s. net.)—This first volume of the“ Proceedings ” of the British 
School at Rome, “aptly illustrate,” to quote the words of Professor 
Pelham’s preface, “the variety and richness of the field. which 
Rome and Italy offer to the student.” Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth, 
who is Director of the school, writes about the Church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, and Mr. T. Ashby contributes Part I. of an essay on the 
“Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna.” The church 
seems to have been adapted from a building that adcjoined 
the Temple of Augustus, intervening between it and the north- 
west face of the Palatine. Mr. Rushforth assigns its date to the 
second half of the sixth century ; “the earliest dated object which 
can possibly be connected with the church belongs to the year 
572,—it is a sepulchral inscription.” The first decorations of the 
church belong to this time. Important additions were made by 
John VII. (705-7). John was a Byzantine by birth. And these were 
again added to lateron. In the ninth century the church was par- 
tially abandoned, was wholly lost sight of by the eleventh, and redis- 
covered in the last year of the nineteenth. Its special interest is 
found in the Byzantine decorations, which Mr. Rushforth describes 
with great minuteness. Mr. Ashby’s paper is concerned with the 
roads that intersected the Campagna, and the tombs and other 
buildings which were erected on them. It is fully illustrated by 
maps of the whole district (with a key). We would earnestly 
recommend the undertaking to our readers. The funds which it 
can at present command are wholly inadequate to its purpose. 
Surely its modest demand for £500 annually in addition to the 
£500 which is its present income will not be made in vain. 


Unpopular Papers. By Norman Alliston. (G.Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Alliston practically says to his readers: ‘ You will not like 
these things; you will see how mistaken you are in your 
judgments ; but I am a superior person; you had better listen to 
me; it is pretty certain that Iam rightand youare wrong.’ Is it 
really a commendation of an essay to say that it is unpopular? Is it 
more likely to take the right view? Are unpopular persons better 
and more useful than popular? Mr. Alliston has much to say, 
—sometimes it is true and sensible—but he has to be “ unpopular,” 
i.e, to differ from the common view. We do not think that 


Notable Middle-Templars, with Brief Biographical Notion 
John Hutchinson. (Printed for the Honourable Societ e By 
Middle Temple. 7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d.)—When we say rl the 
than seven hundred notices are to be found in the two Pilea 
and seventy pages of this book, it will be seen that there ae 
any room for the literary element. Mr. Hutchinson has oles 
facts, dates, and names with much labour, and compiled what 
cannot fail to be a very useful volume. For the most vert & 
avoids comment or the expression of opinion. But surely if “a 
thinks it right to tell us that Charles Phillips was pied 
known as “Councillor O’Garnish” from the “florid style of his 
eloquence,” he might also have told us of the disastrous results of 
his defence of Courvoisier. 





Pictures of Many Wars. By Frederic Villiers. (Cassell and Co, 
6s.)—Mr. Villiers has seen the fightings of many men, and 
learnt something at least of their thinkings. His first experience 
of the war correspondent’s vocation was in the war between 
Servia and Turkey. When an armistice was made he was recalled 
for a time, at first with the idea of sending him to India, but 
afterwards transferred to the Turkish side, a not altogether 
agreeable arrangement, as he had said things not by any ‘means 
smooth about Turkish “ methods of barbarism.” His next service 
was with the army that marched to Jellalabad in 1876, and there 
he had a dismal experience of cholera. He found himself ina 
cholera camp, and had, as he confesses, some difficulty in imitating 
the cheerful nonchalance of the army doctors. After this Mr, 
Villiers takes us to Egypt, and after Egypt to the scene of that 
most unhappy of all campaigns, the Greco-Turkish War of 
1892. Then we are off to the Russian army in the 
Balkans,—our author does not keep himself, it will be ob. 
served, to a strict chronological order. Here he gives us, under 
the title of “ Vicissitudes of a Week,” an unusually varied deserip- 
tion of campaigning experiences. Then we are back to Africa, first 
paying a visit to the Mudir of Dongola, and afterwards present at 
a “Brush with Osman Digna.” He gives in this connection 
some curious and interesting details about “Fred Burnaby.” 
(Mr. Villiers does not often give us opinions about military 
matters, but he makes a sensible remark about cavalry arms on 
p. 145.) Our next entertainment shows us the Russians and 
Turks again (this time the hero of the adventure is Skobelef), 
and after this the novelty of being wrecked on the Nile, an adven- 
ture which is followed by the story of Arabi and the bombard. 
ment of Alexandria. It is needless, however, to follow Mr, 
Villiers any further. He has many adventures, and always 
relates them with cheerfulness, modesty, and vigour. 


Down the Orinoco in a Canoe. By Seior Peréz Triana. (W, 
Heinemann. 6s.)—Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham explains in 
a characteristic introduction that the writer of this book, son of 
an ex-President of Colombia, finding his life in danger from the 
opposing faction, took this way of escaping. The narrative itself 
relates how Sefior Triana and his companion rode to Bogota and 
thence to the banks of the Tua (not named, we see, on the map 
with which we are supplied). Here they took canoes. The Tua 
took them to the Meta, and the Meta again to the Orinoco, on which 
they travelled till they reached Ciudad Bolivar, a distance of some 
seven or eight hundred miles as the crow flies, and actually much 
more. From Ciudad Bolivar they went by steamer to Trinidad. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham is as scornful as usual of his country 
and countrymen; but we take it that his friend was not sorry 
that Trinidad was a “ British island,” though “once a Spanish 
possession.” It is an interesting and graphic story of travel, 
wholly free from affectation, as Mr. Cunninghame Graham points 
out. This praise cannot be extended to his own contribution to 
the volume. 


Lights and Shades of Clerical Life. By Edward Ker Gray, LL.D. 
(Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. net.)—We learn from this volume that the 
incumbent of St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street, is a person 
of versatile ability. At Cambridge he was “renowned for his 
skilful manipulation of the big drum,” and it is only fair to say 
that this early promise has been fulfilled. Many witnesses to 
character and attainments are called. If some of them use 
language which seems a little unusual (see p. 23), Dr. Gray is 
hardly to be pitied. It is doubtless agreeable to him to be 
told that he is “a burly, good-looking man,” that he is 
“one of the most popular preachers in the West End of 
London,” and though we are sure that he is above any foolish 
pride in the fact, it is convenient that others should know him to 
be “the grandscn of a bishop and the great-grandson of a duke.” 
It is needless for us to say any more; readers who desire further 





on the whole this tends to useful and sensible writing, 


information will know where to look for it. 
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eS . . 
Our Homes and How to Beautify Them. By H. J. Jennings. 
i n and Sons. 5s. net.)—Here we have a variety of sugges- 
panige ut various decorations of the interior of houses, fire- 
_ e niture of all kinds, tapestries, chairs, couches, tables, 
—_ “A about papers and panels; about the arrangement of 


< oC. 5 ° ° 
— pe other matters. All of these things are fully illus- 
rooms, 


ated by a number of attractive photographs of actual objects, 
ei etimes of whole rooms. Mr. Jennings has, we see, a 
ee aanied to the “Flat,” which, considering the vast in- 
— f this kind of dwelling, should be particularly useful. 
a * On the subject of bath- 





His comments are commonly sensible. : 
rooms, however, what he says must be taken cum grano. It is 
highly impruden pout : 

company—water supply, and, we should be inclined to add, wi the 
out a regular system of drainage. In many country houses it is a 
jificulty to obtain the water and a still greater difficulty to 


dispose of it. 





The Jewish Year-Book. Edited by the Rev. Isidore Harris. 
(Greenberg and Co. 2s. 6d.)—As a calendar this volume will 
not be generally available. The year which it sets forth is a 
junar year, short of the length of the actual year by ten days 
(the ten are September 22nd—October 1st inclusive), The in- 
formation it contains is differently ordered. It is collected and 
arranged according to methods. It is a little strange to begin 
with a calendar which one might almost describe as prehistoric, 
and to pass on to the very up-to-date section of “ Who’s Who in 


British Jewry.” 


New Eprtions.—In the “Oxford Miniature Edition,’ Aurora 
Leigh, and other Poems, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning (H. 
Frowde, 3s. 6d.), a charming little volume; A Budget of Anecdotes, 
collected and arranged by George Seton, M.A. (Chapman and Hall, 
fs. net), and Boy, by Helen Milman (Griffith, Farran, and Co., 
3s, 6d.) A useful volume for young readers will be found in A 
Guide to the Best Historical Novels and Tales, by Jonathan Nield 
(Elkin Mathews, 5s. net.) Mr. Nield is possibly a little too wide in 
his choice, but the idea of the book, the arranging of historical 
tales according to centuries, is a good one and worked out with 
much care. Four Modern Naval Campaigns. 
Laird Clowes. (Unit Library. 1s. 
selection from Sir W. L. Clowes’s “ Naval History.” 





War.” 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 


By Sir William 
ld. net.)—This contains a 
The four are 
“The Campaign of Lissa,” “The War Between Chili and Peru,” 
“The Chilian Revolutionary War,” “The Attempted Revolutionary 








“LIBERTY” 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. ... 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 





TAPESTRIES 


t to set up a bath-room without a regular—i.e., a 
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LIBERTY and CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


x. 





& Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


&° We. 





= 
A WONDERFUL RECORD. 
RECEIVED FROM#POLICYHOLDERS - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS £117,286.328 
PAYMENTS TO-LIVING POLICYHOLDERS £65, 123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES;ZOVER - - £21,000,000 
FUNDS INHAND &% - £72,000,000 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Established 1843. 


or guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE: 


SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions 
EXTENDED 


f 
INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS osu. ccccccceccccccetcece £460,000,000. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





The Lancet says :—‘This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


article.” 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Otlice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
hight Hon. Lord Battersea, Johu Hampion Hale, Esq. 
I’. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., MP. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
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AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





F1RE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduc. 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROLERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 

And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

| R | S Fish Napkins, 2/ll perdoz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 2} yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 

‘Sonntins ad Kitenen Table Cloths, -/11} each. Strong Huckaback 

Dee Bista Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 

post-free. 


D A M A S K. ling, - 3 per yd. Dusters, trom 3/3 per 
TABLE 





doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 
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MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burguudy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 
to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters,” 
—Lancet (editorial). 

*“‘The famous Monte Fiano wine.”— Westminster Gazette (editorial). 

“Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”"—RipER HaGGArb, in ‘“‘ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 


{ 18’- per dozen bottles. 


Price ... 10/6 per dozen half bottles. } Delivered free in London. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. 
Prices :—36 tiasks, or 60 half flasks, 55,-; 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or flask, free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 
vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 


FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be hal post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate. 





PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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(\HOIRBOYS. —TWO V AC AN CIES after Cieteien: 
Free Board and Education. Geutlemen’s Sons, aged 9-10. Good voice 
andear. Trial in London next month.— Write, “ U 793,” Shelley’s s Advertising 








OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, w. 
” 99 » 417 OXFORD STREEI, w. 


And 800 other Depéts in London and Provincial Towns of U.K, 
See Price-List for Names. 


EYE-STRAIN:! 
OVER- 
WORKED 
EYES! 





| 
HEADACHES 
are frequently Nature's warning that theeyeg 
are being overstrained, being caused by ine 
equahty of the muscular eifort (as in Un- 
equal Ey es and Ast.gmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis. 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately tollow the skilful correc. 
— of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and P ag ation of the Eyes see 
“OUR EYE 8,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-tree One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge, 








ILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP for 

WOMEN TEACHERS, vaiue £60. Applications to be sent in on or 
before December Ist, ga to the Council of tue Maria Grey Training College, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. — For conditious of award, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL of the College. 


QGTOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND, 


A Course of FIVE LECTURES, under the above Fund, upon the RISE OF 

NATURALISM, OR THE ROMAN‘LIC MOVEMENT IN EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY POETRY, will be delivered by TH REV. STOPFORD A, 

BROOKE at University College, Lonjon, on Thursdays at 8 r.m., beginning 

NOVEMBER 6ru. ‘Tickets tor the Couwrse, 5s.; Teacliers, 2s. 6d. Admission 

= Single Lectures (if room), 1s. A few Reserved Platform Seats, lus. 6d. the 
ourse, 


_Apply HON. SEC., Stopford Brooke Lectures, University College, W.C. 
| Pete SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION, 


The Committee of the League formed for this object invite adherents, 
Prospectus to be obtuined from the Hon. Sec., WILLIAM MARTIN, 2 Garden 
Court, Temple, E.C. 


HE OS OPH iC AL Soci gTr, 
28 ALBEMARLE STREET, 
CLASSES on THEOSOPHY will be FELD vs RY MONDAY AFTER. 
NOON at 23) Those interested are invited to atteul. Introductory Lecture, 
NOVEMBER 10th. 


if ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 

reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


R EPARATORY SCHOOL.—Individual tuition. 

Bracing situation. Large grounds, gymnasium, &e. Physical culture 
under direction of Mrs. Conn. Fees from 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of 
referees and of parents of pupils, from R. F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, 
Bexley, Kent. 




















OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-tields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 
UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, retinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
adv, antages. Swedish Gymnastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls, 














T. MORITZ.—Mr. H. WALKER and Mr. H. I. ALEX- 

ANDER, both B.A. Oxon, RECEIVE PUPILS, boarders or otherwise, 
luring winter ‘and summer seasons, reading with them English Public Se hool 
work, or preparing them for University Examinations.—Temporary ad.lress, 
Privat Hotel, St. Moritz. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, 
CHELTENHAM ROAD, BRISTOL. 

A SCIENCE MISTRESS will be WAN TED in JANUARY, 1903, when new 

Laboratories, &¢c., will be opened. She must have a degree in Science (or its 

equivalent), good | experieuce, a and a knowledge of modern methods of teaching 

Her subjects should be Physics and Botany ; Chemistry also desir able. Salary 

trom £120 to £150, according to qualitications.—Apply, with Copies of Testh 




















Offices, 38 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 





monials, to the HEAD. MISTRESS betore November 22nd. 
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CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep, 


SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
A HIgh to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
wee eomfort for delicate children. ‘ 
care and ¢ ds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. P : ie? 
Large grounds, University and other examinations. A limited 


Pupils prepared, St SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition, 


umber ‘pects and terms apply to the H EAD-MISTRESS. 
~ MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
M h of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 
jo, Church O" RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
for Teachers 7 1GE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. | Visitor—The Right 
TRAINING sv, the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, 
Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRIN CIPAL. 





Terms: 





Girton College. 
OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis oF 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
6A Modern poarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
chapel, Ke. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 


30 art. ober : . . 
Junior need ay Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Oilicers and 











; ; 4 
tories.“ 08 § y ich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
~-e »cesses at Woolwich ant urst a; ; 4 
Clers ay at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD- 
woisfER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


FRENCH PASTOR, Monsieur PAUL BERTHAULT, 

and his WIFE, inhabiting a Town (Guéret, Creuse) in a healthy and 

esque district in the centre of France are WILLING to REC EIVE 
BOARDERS desirous of acquiring good French ; private lessons.—Refer, for 
Particular®, tu S. M. Grier, Esq., B.A., The College, Cheam, Surrey. 








TOME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
| GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED into a PRIVATE 
FAMILY. Home life, and education either at good day-schools or at home. 
Ei tire charge where parents are abroad. Vacancy after Christmas. Full 
particulars on application.—Mrs. COUNSELL, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
pe TD + 
EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 
Cc. W. L. BODE has JUST R EMOVED his Preparatory School from 
Yarlet Hall, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Prospectus 
on application. = 


EEDS GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The COM. 
MITTEE are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the Post of 
HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant_at Christmas next. Importance will 
be attached to previous experience of Secondary teaching.—Full particulars 
may be obtained from the HON. SECRETARY, 1 Holly Bank, Headingley, 
Leeds, to whom applications, ac« ompanied by testimonials, should be sent as 
goon as possible, and in no case later than November 20th, 


,AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
house; 15 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate girls. Only about 
20 girls received.—Address, Miss S. CARR. 




















{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
C LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses ou application. 


WwW ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c.; Fees, L830 perann.; Term commences with entranceot 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplicat.on.--Sz Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ASTBOURNE.—_BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-tield for tennis, hockey, 
&c,, within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER I18th. 

Agere ts HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
P's DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady’ Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional, Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 


ECRETARYSHIP.—GENTLEMAN, powerful organiser, 
effective public speaker, able correspondent, wide experience in philan- 
thropic work, man of tact, address, energy, SEEKS SECRETARYSHIP, 
MANAGERSHIP, or other RESPONSIBLE POST.—Address, “N 530,” 
Birchall’s Advertising Offices, Liverpool. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN 
ee 74 GOWER STREET. 
WANTED. a new REGISTRAR at CHKISTMAS. Initial Salary £130.— 
Application, by letter only, to be made to HON. TREASURER, i Gordon 
Square, W.C., before November 15th. 


- r Tr . : 
{DUCATIONAL PUBLISHER.—A Leading Firm of 
| Educational Publishers requires the services of a GENTLEMAN 
i CALL on MASTERS of PUBLIC and HIGHER SCHOOLS. University 
Man Preferred.—Reply, by letter, stating age and particulars of career, to 
X,” 1 Wellington Street, W.C. : 


























(jED MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS. —For Disposal 


riwntaliy ¢ , m . . A 
Privately, a number of Old Bagravin rs, chiefly Ladies’ Portraits of the 





Reynolds School and Coloured Priuts of the same period, all in good condition 
7 genuine. M \y he seen by appointment, but cannot be sent on approval.— 
nite, “ ENGRAVINGS,” care of Willings, 162 Piccadilly, London, W. 
ORTICULTURE.—VACANCY for LADY PUPIL in 
return for work. Board by arraugement with family. Training by Geld 


Symp R.H.S. (lady) in growth of choice fruit and flowers under glass and 
€ open for market; also home garden.—WINLO, Chudleigh, South Devon, 














ENEVA* EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY: Students of every 
nationality ; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classical 
and Technical; 1 nen for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year.— 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—-HOUSEKEEP- 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £8—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee, 
150 frs. per half-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY. 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees—SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE ARTS: 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 pupils; fees, 120 to 150; special classes 
for foreigners.—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years; 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; 
no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 years; no fees.— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT PRO- 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further information 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva. 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


QouTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kK for BOYS, 35 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten ant 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymuastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF-TERM NOVEMBER 7th. 


T H & oOo OF bk kk EF © 











RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


N R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
kK) for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 





T. CATHERINE’'S SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
HERTS. 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


ie MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
kK) WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
--Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 
A HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 

















Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 
NEVERS IT OF DURA M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


4,PSOM_ COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
‘4 SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes) ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
p Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground, Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon). 


I EXHILL-ON-SEA.—LADY having a Charming Flat 

OFFERS a HOME to those DESIRING QUIET WITH COMPANION. 
SHIP. Would be glad to have the entire charge of a young lady or mother- 
less children. References.—Address, Miss W., 10 Marina Court. 


























QiCHOOE FOR BOYS PHYSICALLY UNFIT for 
\) ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may 
have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, aul 
within easy reach of London. Head-master has had large experience ant 
success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses. Highly-qualiiied 
and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. 
Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, parents of pupils 
(past and present), and the medical profession.—Address, “T.,’’ care of 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Strand, W.C. 








TNO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“*Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.— Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 
EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.”’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experieuce, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 
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Ss * ORI CO 42°83 ‘680.8 OO & 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 


Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 24TH. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 

5ti for Classics, Mathematics. and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &e., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


7() BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS | Ldtws— 
rt Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans I’etude 
speciale de la langue fran aise. Les lecons de fran,ais, aussi bien que les 
le ons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont ionnées i la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature i la Sorbonne.— Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser a Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
B férences :—-Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, M. le piotessenr Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Es»., the Arch leacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Chureb 

ot England. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy loca'ity; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis.-—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 








= MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


N OIRA HOUSE sc. 








LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 





Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea 
Bearders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


gg ee SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 











ATON’S LIST’ OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 

—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free 
Is. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement oi 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


| Sigg tera ten COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K G., P.C, 
SiX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

















St. Andrews, N.B. 


PHE HINDHEAD SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel soi! of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College: 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address 
to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


(NONTINEN - 








‘AL EDUCATION.—A SWISS LADY 

(Diplom¢e, Paris) residing in Paris, having had many years of educational 
experience in England, WISHES to RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LAI Sior 
the Completion of their Education in Languages, Arts, and Music. pils 
attend classes at the Lycée if desired. All the comforts and supervision of au 
English home. Highest refereuces.—Mdle. GLATZ, St. Audrew’s Manse, 
Bournemouth, 








W EYMOUTH COLLEGE.—Oouncil: E. 8. Hanbury, 

Esq. (Chairman), the Lord Bishop of Durham, the Lord Bishop ot 
Liverpool, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, Rev. Dr. Wace, and others. A fully 
equipped Public School in most healthy locality. Boys definitely prepared for 
the Universities, Army. Navy, and other professions.—For Prospectus apply 
to Head-Master, H. C. BARNES-LAWRENCE, M.A. 


MYHE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


W INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 

PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Stait of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musicai 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Anuual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGH, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY. M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—-Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.T.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, &¢.— 





















lag 
CHOOL BOARD FOR Lonnox 


The services of ASSISTANT TEACHERS qualified t ‘ 

out in Schedule V. of the New Code of the Board of er lg Subjects set 

qualified to teach the subjects named below, are required at’ th ad Specially 

Pupil Teachers’ Schools :— he following 
Sex of 


School. * Special 
Assist Sere 
Hackney P.T. School, Tottenham Road, Balls ) sna : Qualitications, 
Pond Road, N. y Man. History and French, 
Marylebone P.T. School, Burghley Road, 
Highgate Road, N.W. “ s Man. 
Southwark P.T. School, *‘ The Alma” School, ) +, N " : 
Southwark Park Road. S.E. tw oman. f Needlework, English, 

In the case of the appointment to the Hackney P.T. School ‘ie 
—— = nee pesca laa reappointment to the earliest vacancy in reo 
Teachers’ School after the expiration of ? pu 
— Pp. about 10 months from the present 

Salary.—Man, £150 per annum, rising by annual increments of £5 t¢ 
perannum. Woman, £130 per annum, rising by annual iner , £m 
£165 per annum. ‘ si hie ual increments of £5 to 

Applications to be made on Form 40 P.T., on which, with i : 
copies only of three testimonials must be given. A copy of this eermation 
obtained from the Acting Clerk of the Board. If a written application j —- 
for one it must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope or siete nade 

Applications must be received by the ACTING CLERK of the Board ie 
Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., not later than the first pos eal 
Monday morning, 10th November, 1902. ’ post on 

Women applicants who applied for the recently advertised ys : 
Assistants in the Board’s Pupil Teachers’ Schools can have the eae 
they then submitted placed before the Committee on informing the A ting 
Clerk of the Board, on or before 10th November. = cong 

All communications on the subject of this notice shoul 1 
« P.'T,’s Schools.” : 4 be marked outaide 

Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed 
third-class return railway tare to London; and, if necessary, hotel expens 
not exceeding 10s. a day for two days. If application for such payment is pa 
it must be accompanied by receipted vouchers; butif a candidate after rere 
nominated refuses to take up the appointment, these expenses will not We 
allowed. 

Applicants who do not receive on or before 15th November a summons to 
attend before the Committee on 17th November, will understand that the 
have not been included in the list of Candidates to be seen by the Committee, 
and will not be further communicated with. ‘ 


Physics & Chemistry, 








( WENS SCHOOL, ISLINGTON.—FORM MASTER 

REQUIRED in January. A Graduate with some good experience and 
able to teach English, Latin, French, and Mathematics. Commencing salar 
£150 a year.—Applications, with recent testimonials, copies only, to be fon 
warded to the HEAD-MASTER. 


M=ERcHanNt TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 


NEW SCHEME FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, covering the School fees, will be 
COMPETED FOR on DECEMBER Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over § years of age, 
Excellent situation, healthy locality:; standing in its own grounds, with large 
tield attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others, 


NT EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
£ ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schl. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; phys training; outdoor 
vames. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College, 
References: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; Hon. and Right Rev, 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD— 
The Council beg to announce that the School has now been re 
noved to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
tour Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over. 
ooking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large stati of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrietf, K.C.M.G.. the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
St. Felix School, Southwold, Sulfolk. 


- Seaataial ror THE ABOLITION or VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 
EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 
(Continued from October 25th.) 
“One passage (p. 71) in the article on this subject in the 
Journal of Pathology, already referred to, runs thus :— 
*«¢ The symptoms produced by this treatment’ (feeding a monkey on thyroid 
preparation) ‘were proptosis, dilatation of the pupils, widening of the 
palpebral fissures, erection of the hairs on the head, hairs falling out in 
patches, paralysis of one or more of the limbs, emaciation and muscular weak- 
ness, and finally death from asthenia’ (exhaustion) ; ‘the average life of the 
monkeys’ (six) ‘after the commencement of treatment was seventy-six days.’ 
“Opposite to these words is a pathetic picture of the poor 
little victim, curled up nearly into a ball, his head sunk on his 
breast between the knees drawn up to hide his face, while his 
arms are raised in such a way that the hands clasp the back of 
the neck. The attitude is painfully suggestive of that of a child 
or old man in deepest despair. Underneath this piteous little 
portrait are the words :— 
“<¢Fig. 1, Monkey F. Fed with thyroid extract; seventy-two days after 
commencing feeding marked prominence of eyes and widening of palpebral 
fissures; seventeen days later weakness of hands, so that he could not raise his 
food to his mouth but had to put his head down to it. Twenty-four hours 
later seemed ill and assumed attitude shown iu sketch. Died two days later. 
“* Shortly befére death,’ adds the tormentor, ‘the animals show an objec 
tion to light, and also to being looked at; they hang their heads down and put 
their hands to the back of the neck, which seemed in one instance to be tender 
to the touch.’” 





















(To be continued neat Saturday.) 
Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
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FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.@. 





i f whom 9,209 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 
mee a pAagdhravs on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
’ 


vated the case may be. : ; 
py rsd FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 


demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
os Institution, b: 
eee me an ’ JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
95 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 


nvYPE 1 aR 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 








Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
Seem... 
¥Y FP E W R I yy Ff N G. 


PLAYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS of COPYING quickly and care- 
fully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS, from 10d. per 1,000 words. 
(Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove. Balham, S.W. 


LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 
guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 
rience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Sheifield Museums, who cleared cockroach 








Tague from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1/2, 
2/3, 4/6, post-free- HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheitield. 





SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
s.s. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 

LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Carditf November 27th. 

Lo PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 


2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 


/ 


Cruise. 
WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 


Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS 
Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates. 
By the magniticent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON, 





NDON TRUSS socrETY.| Pooxs WANTED £5 EACH WORK OFFERED 


All have Coloured Lllustrations—Ackermann's Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808* 
Ackermann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports, 1825; 
Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field. 1846; Life of John Mytton, 
1835; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; Confes- 
sious of an Oxouian, 3 vols., 1826; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823-28; 
Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798; Loyal Volunteers of 
London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1/96; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report all books published by Ackermann. 
All Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Any books with Coloured Plates b 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREA 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Eacu Work Orrerep.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memorian, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vois., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard ITI., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847 ; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKERS 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIl Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 

&c. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare bookssupplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid.—Lorna Doone, 

1869; Jesse's Richard III., 1562; Rape of the Lock. 1714; Pater’s Marius, 

Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 

Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BOOK COM- 
PANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


Oo O K B A HE G@ A FS NA, 
Now Ready, H. J. GLAISHER’S ANNUAL COMPLETE CATA- 
LOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. 
Greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. 
GLALSHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 


’ 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 
(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 
Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rueumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equaily exhilarating as 
champague, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &c. For booklet address :— 


WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 























London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. 








HE UNION BANK of! ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IREKEBBOCK BANK, 

SOULHAMPYON BUILDLNus, 

7 LANE, LONDON. 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. CHANCERY LANE, LUNDOD 
910° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
2 /. repayable on demand, 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 








Paid-up Capital .....sssccsseesssserseesed1,500,000 “3 
Reserve Fund .........cccccssessesceeeerese £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 lars, pust-tree, 








C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeEray. 

Lhe COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION tor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared toseud the above PAMPHLE'1, reprinted. 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree, 
9 i °/ ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

2 /o | ot lus. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otlice, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- | to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 


Funds of the Assuciation should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
Kast, 8S. W. 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bunk’s Brancies throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed pericds, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HuNITX FI 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LUNDON., Established 1732, 
LoweEsT Current Kates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured tree of ali Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 








RE OFFICE, The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’, 283 Wash- 
ingtun Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 


—= ——— Duane Street, New York, U.S.A. MEssks 





R. ANDERSON & co., SCALE OF CHARGES FOR BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CRUSS, S.W., 
Tusert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’s Bat Page 220000 


Narrow Cuoiuimn 
Half-Column 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE 1N ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partot the United King- 
se tc ke oe ce Bh OCs C14R OES 


Including postage to any 
ot the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Cuina, &e, ae us 





1126..0163.,082 


ALVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 





COMPANIES, 


eccece eooeekl4 14 0 


Outside Page ..... ° . “ip 
| siammerseienatins "1212 0 BooKSELLING Depét, Cairo and Port 


Inside Page ....... 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- : . E : 
widtu), d8.; aud 1s. per line tor every additional line | Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
(contuining on an uveraye tweive words). 


U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSUOM- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Tuylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 


seeetocees er 7. : LipraryY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 

sense teeeee i : HAROLD A. WILSON CoMPANY LTD., 35 

2 113 0 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
017 6 


T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Cutherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Said; GORDON AND GotTcH, J/elbvurne, 
Dunedin, 


PRICTOR AND COMPANY, 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 78. perinch | Simpson AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
yearly. erly. | Across two narrow columns, two thirds widthof page, | V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland ; 
14s. per inch. Rigsy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 


Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” | Pivass sher i ; 
ine wor taal i GotcH, Cape Zown,—where single Copies 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington’ 
W. C. 


can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


| received. 
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FORTY-FIFTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 
AT THE 


RALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 


THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1902. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED sesssseeeees Yen 24,000,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP ........... éssiices sesseeeeeeee Yen 18,000,000 

RESERVE FUND....... aaaensssonnleneyees wes Yen 8,910,000 
DIRECTORS. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Fsq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 


KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPLI WAKAO, Esq. 
YOSHIGUSU NAKAI, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 
Branch Offices. 
HONG KONG. SITANGHAT. 
NEWCHWANG. TLENTSIN. 
PEKING 
LONDON. 


NEW YORK. 
SAN TRANCISCO. 
HAWAIL 
LYONS. 
YOKOHAMA, 


KOBE. 
NAGASAKI. 
TOKIO. 
BOMBAY. 
HEAD OFFICE 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending June 30th, 1902. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 544,156.79° 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 7,224,672.'%, of which 
yen 5,259,598.878 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interest, &c., leaving a 
balance of yen 1,965,073.2®, 

The Directors now propose that yen 200,000.0 be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 8,910,000.%, and that yer 100,000 be put aside as special reserve 
to provide for the depreciation of the, silver funds From the remainder the 
Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 13 per cent. per annum, which will 
absorb yen 780,000. on old shares and yen 390,090. on new shares, making a 
total of yen 1,170,000. 

The Balance, yen 495,073.2%, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account. 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1902. 


en aaliae 








BALANCE SHEET. “June 30th, 1902. 





LIABILITIES. A 

RED AIS ND asc cccecnccceescn ss ce serscnccsccsvessvess 18,000,000.9 9 0 
Reserve Fund 8,710.000.9 9 0 
BaeseeTS 16F DOUDT A DGD. 6... occccsessecsessecccesscees 317,U82.9 ¢ 0 
Reserve for New Building 39,089.73 0 
Re erve for Depreciation of Bank's Premises, Properties, 

Furni ure, &c. 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 
Bills Payable, Bills rediscounted 

Sums due by the Bank ..... 
Dividends Unclaime | SKenwes 
Amount brought forward from last A 
Net Profit for the past Half-year 


572,998,870 
55,274,185.5 2 § 
Acceptances, and other 

waren 70,205,339,% § 4 

4.637.020 
544,156,7 98 
1,420,916.$7 9 
Yen 155,088,407.2 1 4 


y F. 
$,530.431.2 70 
5,132,188.% 7 9°—13,662,619.940 
22.135.437.1 $0 
39,231.315,¢ 9° 
78,744,729,8 5 4 
118,718,590 
1.195,586.9 7° 





Cash Account— 
In Hand... 
At Bankers 

Investments in Public Securities ..........ccceessecevece 

Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c, 

Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bz 

Bullion and Foreign Money 


VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per +1b. Tin, 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, ’ 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note, 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of permanent Photographie 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the ‘Trustees of the British 


Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. p 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 
Objects, Microscopie Work, &c. 


Inquiries ave invited from those requiring Book Mlustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD: STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for) Tw 
weekly exchange of books at the houses dae ad eae These Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum, and thus lessen the Cust of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. Bt: 











Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &c 
' Yen 1v0,v08,407.2 ' 4 











PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
LIABILITIES. 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. «2.2.6.6 ee 
To Reserve Fund 
To keserve for Silver Funds 
To Dividend— 
yen 6.599 per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 780,000.9 9 0 
AND 
yen 3.2 § Oper Share for 120,0v0 New Shares=yen 390,000.° ° of 
To Balance carried forward to next Account.. 





5.259,598,8 78 
200,000,9 00 
100,0U0.° 9 @ 


1,170,000.9 90 


495,073.98 § 
Yen 7,224,672. * 8 





ASSETS. 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1901 ....... wae 
By Amouut of Gross Profits tor the Half-year ending 
TuMe ZOtH, 1902 2... cccccvcccsccssccvcescvessssccccce 6,680,515 35° 
Yen 7,224,672.1 48 


Y 
544,156.79 8 








We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &¢., of the Bank, and also 
those held on accountof Loans, Advaices,&c., and find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books aud Accounts of the Bank. 

SHINOBU TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, { Auditors. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI , 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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— 
ELLIOT STOCK’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Y _—In demy 8vo, bound in buckram, 
~ ee oat paper, with broad margin for 
oot ye notes, £1 7s. 6d. net 


THE NEW (SIXTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT. 


‘ the Prices at which Books have 

Being. Record one the Titles and Descriptions n 
Pull the Catalogue Numbers, the Names of the Pur- 
= sors, and Special Notices containing the Prices jor 
sansa Season from October, 1901, to July, 1902. 
** “Book Prices Current v is published in 
uarterly parts for those who wish to receive early 
seports of the sales. They are not sold separately, 
but must be subscribed for annually. a 

“Book Prices Current 1s @ trustworthy guide 
k of the greatest value. 

Pr San ge ie 
of the earlier volumes of ‘‘ Book Prices 
Price: » are out of print and greatly advanced in 
rice. Information concerning them can be had 
on application to the Publisher ; the more recent 
ones can still be had at the published price. 
** An Index to the first ten volumes of ‘Book 
* Prices Current " has been published, 21s. net. 


q 


and a reference boo 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
THE BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY. 


1s. 6d. each net. 

7 FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE NOW 
a READY. 
WHEATLEY’S HOW TO FORM 

A LIBRARY, 
HAZLITT’S OLD COOKERY 
BOOKS AND ANCIENT CUISINE, 
and 

BLADES’ ENEMIES OF BOOKS 

*,.* BOOKSELLERS CAN HAVE COMPLETE 
LISTS OF THE SER{ES FOR DISTRIBUTION 
ON APPLICATION. 





A Genealogical Curiosity. 
The First English Peerage. 


5s. net. 


EXACT LIST OF THE LORDS 
SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL, 1734, 


The “ Exact List’ was the first periodical List 
of Peers published in this country, and took the 
place which is occupied by Burke aud Debrett at the 
present day. There is only one copy of the work 
extant, which is bound up with acopy of Goldsmith's 
Almanack for 1735 in the British Museum. It con- 
tains much personal information which will be 
interesting to the genealogist and the student of 
the period it represeuts. It is a dainty little book 
for the pocket, aud was evideutly printed in a con- 
venient form to carry in the pocket or insert ina 
pocket-book. The facsimile has been produced by 
aphotographic process which renders the original 
exactly. 





CHEAP EDITION. 
In demy Svo, cloth, copiously Illustrated, 5s. 


COUTTS and CO., Bankers, Edin- 


burgh and London: being the Mewoirs of a 
Family distinguished for its Public Services in 
England and Scotland. By Ratpu RicHarpson, 
F.R.S.E., F.S.A.Scot., Author of “ Life and 
Pictures of George Morland,” &c. 

“Mr. Richardson’s beok is of considerable 
interest.”’—Speclator. 

“The work brings before the reader the whole 
history of one of the most famous of British 
families, a bistory interspersed with interesting 
sketches and humorous anecdotes, as well as fur- 
nishing a valuable record of the rise and progress 
of one of our oldest and greatest banking houses, 
and its influence ou banking in Engiand and 
Scotland.”— Weekly Sun. 

“One of the most eutertaining books of 1900.” 

—Sceottish Life. 

“The most romantic book I have read for many 

weeks."—Star, 





Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and profusely Illus- 
trated, 8s. 6d. net. 


CHRIST LORE: the Legends and 
Traditions, Myths, Symbols, Customs, and 
Superstitions of the Christian Church. By 
Frepg. Wau. Hacgwoon, F.R.S.L. 

“The book will be found both useful and curious.” 

—Scotsman, 





In crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


EXPLANATIONS OF TERMS AND 
PHRASES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By W. 
T. ee B.A. (Lond.), D.C.L. (Bp’s Coll., 
Can, 





NEW NOVEL, 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


LETTY’'S ROMANTIC SECRET. 


By M. E. Bewsuer, Author of “ Mischiet- 
Makers,” &. : 


This story, taken from life, is full of incident and 
pathos. In it we get glimpses of scenes true to 
Nature, of trials in town and country. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
€2 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





THE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A Monthly Record and Review. 
No. 400. For NOVEMBER. 


Tue Epvucation Bit. 

INSPECTION OF ScHOOLS UNDER THE EpvucaTion 
Bit. 

THe Posrtion oF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES IN 
Seconpary ScHooLs. 

County Councit SckOLARSHIP SCHEMES. 

Bocus DEGREES. 

THe GERMAN SCHOOL IN JOHANNESBURG. 

THe TeAacuING of Geometry. W. J. Dobbs, M.A, 

Tue SepteMBER LONDON MATRICULATION, 

Mopern LanGuaGe Teacwinc. Margaret Tuke. 

Notes ON THE CHURCH CONGRESS, 

Irtsu INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, 

A LittLe Purity or St. Denis. 


Price 6d.; per post, 8d. 


Offices: 
8 Broapway, LupGate Hitt, Lonpoy, E.C. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at bwgher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence iu submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordgeaux wine, 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d, per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND C€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


are all well observed aud or 


certain agreeable flavour of literary style. 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1902. 


Mammote Trusts ayp MunicipaL Trapinc. By 
Lionel Phillips. 

Tue Native Lasour Question 1x South AFRICA. 
By Sir Harry H. Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B, 
tite og TROUBLES IN AMERICA, By Benjamin 

ayior. . 
Tue War OrFice anD Remounts. By the Right 
Hou. Lord Denman, 
Owts. By R. Bosworth Smith. 
Peopte’s THEATRES IN Russia. By R. E. C. Long. 
Tue Man or Tue Past. By E, Kay Robinson. 
Ways and Means, East and West. By J. D. 
Rees, C.L.E. 
Some Notes ON THE Gwostics. By G. R. S. Mead. 
aes” Saas Rerorm. By the Hon. Ivor C. Guest, 


Tue Criminal SenTeNcES Commission Up To 
Date. By Montague Crackauthorpe, K.C 

Tue Srory or “Tue FourtH Party.”"—L, By 
Haroid E, Gorst 

Last Mont. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


London: Sameson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


A SON OF MISCHIEF. 


By REGINALD E. SALWEY, 


Author of “The Finger of Scorn,” “The One 
Alternative,” &c. 

Standard.—* Mr. Reginald E. Salwey is a good 
story-teller. Iu his new book he — again that 
he knows how to construct a plot and carry it 
through to the end.” 

Asiatic Quarterly Review.—“ It is a story of deep 





human interest, and the author has proved in this, 
as in his previous works, that he is a writer of 
exceptional delicacy aud power.” 






Court Circular.—“His sty 
tion, and in this, his Jates 


point is characterisa- 
chievement, his types 
ginal.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ It is well constructed, and has a 


Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, price 6s. 


London: DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 





NOTICE TO BOOKBUYERS. 
THE FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


of New York, Chicago, and Toronto have 
pleasure in annouucing that they have opened 
Offices in London and Edinburgh for the supply 
of their Publications, an invite application for 
their new Anuouncement List which is just 
ready. 
London: 21 PaTrernoster Square, E.C. 
Edinburgh: 30 Saint Mary Srreet. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuainman—The Rev. PREBENDARY WACE, D.D. 
Secretarr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


AcTUARY aNnD ManaGer—F. 


ASSISTANT-AcTUARY—F. T. M. 


Vice-Presipext—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-CHairmMaN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
BYERS, Esq., F.1.A. 

B. WYATT, Esq., F.1LA. 


The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. 


Annual Ineome, £402,381. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 


ye BONUSES ON AN EXCEED. 
DISTINCTIVE “xGLy HIGH SCALE. ' IMPORTANT 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 

CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
MOST FAVOURABLE. 


FEATURES. 


No Agents employed and No 
Comission paid tor the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year falls into 


progt. 


NOTICE. 


Assurances can be readily effected 
by direet communication with 
the Oftice. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROW 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


NE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubted!y the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 15th, 184. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physiciaus aud J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROW 


Extract. from the Medical Times, January 12th, 


NE’S CHLORODYNE. 


1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 


titioners. Of course it would be not thus’ singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


RALGIA, RHUEUMATISM, &e. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine withont the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Governmeut Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe Manvracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 1id., 28. 9d., 40. 64. 
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MR. A. L. HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS, 


THE POINTER AND 
HIS PREDECESSORS, 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. 


An Illustrated History of the Pointing Dog from the Earliest Times. 
Iilustrated with 40 Photogravure Illustrations printed on Japanese Vellum 
Paper. Three Guineas net. 


TRAVEL AND SPORT 
IN AFRICA. 


By ALFRED E. PEASE, F.R.G:S., F.Z.S. 
Being the Reproduction of Illustrated Journals kept whilst in Algeria, 
Tunisia, the Sahara, Somaliland, and Abyssinia during the years 1892-1901. 
With numerous Notes and Appendices dealing with the Big Game, Natural 
History, ani Ornithology of these countries. 250 copies only printed. 
3 vols. Ten Guineas net. 


THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY 
HOSPITALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


An Illustrated Report of the Work of the Imperial Yeomanry Hospitals. 
Edited by the COUNTESS HOWE. 3vols. Thirty-six shillings net. 


TWELVE TYPES. 
A Book of Essays. 


Contents: Charlotte Bronté—William Morris 
‘The Optimism of Byron—Pope and the Art of Satire— 
Francis—Rostand—Charles II. —Stevenson—Thomas 
the Cult of Simplicity —Savonarola—The Position of Sir Walter Scott. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


SPADE WORK: OR, HOW TO 
START A FLOWER GARDEN. 





By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
and His School— 





By HENRY HOARE. Soil, Garden Design, Roses, the Herbaceous 
Border. Wall Plants, Pergolas, Trellises, Arches, &c.; Flowering Shrubs, 


Bedding Out, the Rock Garden, Calendar of Flowerivg 


: *lants for every 
month. One Shilling net. 





Complete Catalogue pust-free on application. 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
And all Booksellers’. 


W. 





THE PRIMRO3E AND DARWINISM, 


By a FIELD NATURALIST 
(M.A.Camb.) 
Crown §8&vo, 





With Diagrams. cloth, 6s. net. 


“The snbject is undoubtedly handled in such a manner that it should prove 
eminently stimulating t¢ o other field naturalists. 
According to Field Naturalist, 


"Times, 


( Darwin tried to square Nature with his 
theory. instead of fitting his theory to Nature, aud we are very much afraid 
& Field Naturalist is right.”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 


‘A careful and competent observer, and we feel sure if Darwin were alive he 
would be amongst the first to recognise it.’ ilo 


*“* Altogether the arzuments in this book e metitube a sound and perfectly 
’ 


legitimate piece of criticism.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


SMOKING MIXTURES 


FOR EDUCATED PALATES. 


INDIAN FAKIR ver 10/- ». 


th e very hichest class Tobaccos, the — of exhaustive 





3-]1b. Sample Tin, 
post-tree, 29. 
A combination cf 





exer ments ig t ewes ed tobacco- blender, Extremeiy cool smoking, delight- 

mild, an ra pe and most fascinating flavour aud aroma. 

‘INDIAN FAK IR” is abs ol itely Yerent from auy other Fobae eo, and adds an 
eut rely new pleasure to the enjoymen t of Pipe- smoking. 


i-lb. Sample Tin, 


WASSAI in | “Soden ae 


acco of Medium Flavour aud unique Aroma, 


per Q/- 


An excellent To! 


t-lb. Sample Tin, THE CHAIRMAN per 7/4 Ib. 


post-free, 21. 
uixture cf carefully chosen Tobaccos; delightfully cool. 
3-1b, Sample Tin, 


A delicious medium 
post-free, 2 1. -BOARDMANS per 7/4 tp. 


The mildest Tovacco made, light and delicate. 
physicians. 


Recorameuded by eminent 
R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45 MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Cheques and P.O.'s crossed Manchester and Liverpool District Bank. 
(Illustrated Booklet and Price List post- -free for id. stamp.) 


s A N D E L V E YY, 
Wy) ae IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically, Libraries Purchased. Valuations 





s Carlyle—Tolstoy aud | 


——___ 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 





CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY — RECONSIDERED, 
A, B, C, &e. 

AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO THE EMPEROR FRANCIS 


JOSEPH. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 
Bart., G.C.B., GC.M.G. 


WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? By Alfred Austin (Poet-Laureate, 

GUNNERY versus PAINT. By Arnold White. 

COLLEGERS AND OPPIDANS AT ETON. By 0O.C. Williams, 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TEACHER. By Sip Oliver 
Lodge (Principal of the University of Birmingham). 

FOX-HUNTING IN IRELAND. By the late Captain W. E 
Cairnes. 

THE TRANSVAAL LABOUR PROBLEM, By F. §, P. 
Creswell. 

FRANCE AND HER RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By J. Cornély 
(late Rédacteur of the “ Figaro”). 

DOES WAR MEAN STARVATION ? 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


By 


By Spenser Wilkinson. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 





Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. 1t contains Articles by well-known expert 
writers on— 





HUNTING GOLF 

TURF CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING MOTORING 

STUD ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 

GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 

FISHING COACHING, &c., &c. 


A Special Feature is made in each issue of the 
Animals’ ** Who’s Who.” 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 
al ¢LISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Vr 
a 





Editerial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offces— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





Made. = 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone No. 2878 Gerrard. ‘Telegraphic Address—“ Wiipstocks, London.” 
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NOWLEDGED BY PRESS AND 
PUBLIC ALIKE TO BE AN 
IMMENSE SUCCESS. 


THE TREASURY. 


EDITED BY 


ANTHONY DEANE. 


ACK 








The November number contains a new 
Portrait of the Bishop of Lincoln ; Canon 
Newbolt on ‘“‘Sunday”; Miss Gertrude 
ward’s ‘Day of My Life” as Hospital 
Nurse ; Illustrated Articles on Cuddesdon 
Theological College; The Preston Guild 
Merchant ; Our Parish Churches: what 
they are and what they Teach; The 


Architecture of Birds; and the usual 
Fiction, &c. _ 


OF ALL BOOKS LLERS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE TREASURY 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 25th. 


Order of your Bookseller without delay, as the Number 
cannot be Reprinted. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By Post, Is. 4d. 


London: G.J. PALMER and SONS, 32 Little Queen Street, WC, 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


T.P’s WEEKLY. 


A JOURNAL OF LIFE AND LITERATURE. 
EDITED BY 


T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 








THE SPUCIAL FEATURES WILL INCLUDE: 
TH: BOOK OF THE WEEK. 7 WOMAN’S LIFE. 

TALES FOR THE TIMES. | SAVOIR FAIRE PAPERS. 
THOUGHT OF THE HOUR. | T.P. IN HIS ANECDOTACE. 
STELLA FRIGELIUS, A New Serial Story. 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
&e., &e. 


32 PAGES. ONE PENNY. 
Of ail Newsayents in the United Kingdom. 


Editorial Offices : 
TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


WtB TER’S INTE* NATIONAL DICTIONARY. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED 
by the addition of 25,000 Words. 2,348 Pages. 5,000 Illustrations, | 





Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Prices, Specimen Pages, and 
Testimonials from Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, | 
Literary Men, &c. 


London: G. BELL & SONS. York Street, Covent Garden. 








From C. ARTHUR PEARSON'S List. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN PURSUIT oF tHe MAD MULLAH 
IN PURSUIT oF tHe MAD MULLAH 


Service and Sport in the Somali Protectorate. 
By Captain MALCOLM McNEILL, D.S.0. 


Extra crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. 


TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE ELDORADO of tHe ANCIENTS 


Describing the Discovery of King Solomon’s Mines. 
By Dr. CARL PETERS. 
Demy 8vo, with 100 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 21s. net. 
‘Of absorbing interest to every reader, the sensation-seeker, the student, or 
the sportsman.”’—Free Lance, 


AMONG SWAMPS ano GIANTS 


IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. By Major H. H. AUSTIN. 
Demy 8vo, with 32 Full-page Illustrations and 2 Maps, 15s. net. 

“A record of hardship, pluck, and endurance not, we think, to be beaten 
among the terrible dramas played in the heart of unknown Africa....... The last 
part is more like a nightmare than anything written since Sir H. Stanley’s 
march in the forest of Central Africa.” —Times. 








PICTURES IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION 
By FREDERICK MILLER. 
With 20 Collotype Reproductions, demy 4to, 10s. 6d. net. EDITION DE 
LUXE on Hand-made Paper. Copies No. 1—100, 21s. net. 


OUR ANTEDILUVIAN ANCESTORS. 


By F. OPPER, the Great American Cancaturist. 
With 50 MDlustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 








6s. NOVELS to Oreer from the Library. 
A HOLE AND CORNER MARRIAGE. Serconp Epirtion, 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


THE WOOING OF ESTHER GRAY. By Lovrs Tracy. 
THE LITTLE RED CAPTAIN: an Early Adventure of 


Captain Kettle. By C. J. Curcuirre Hyne. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


TRACKED DOWN. By Heravon Hui. 
IN the SPRINGTIME of LOVE. By Iza Durrus Harpy. 





C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Limited, Henrietta Street, London, W, 








THIRD EDITION. 


CROWN OF SCIENCE: 


The Incarnation of God in Mankind, 
By the Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 
224 pp. large crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 8s, 6d, net 


PRESS REVIEWS. 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 
THE EXPOSITORY TIMES says :— 


‘“‘The intensely spiritual quality of the book invests its dicta, to the 
receptive mind, with aa impressiveness and an authority independent of the 
startling analogies between natural and spiritual laws which the author 
discovers in the latest findings of biological science......Compact of thought 
an expression it is absorbing in its interest; to sit down to read the first 
‘Study’ is to be held until the last chapter has been covered, and to read the 
book once is to read it again.” 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 
THE CRITICAL REVIEW says :— 


*“ A book thoroughly modern in its spirit and scope, a book that is not only 
interesting but most profitab.e reading. There is not a dull sentence in it. and 
it will be found most helpiul to those who feel, as the author does, the intel- 
lectual necessity for correlating the ideas of science with the facts and truths 
of the spiritual lite.” 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 
THE METHODIST TIMES says :— 


‘Ought to be mastered by every student who wants to know the bearings of 
receut biological research on the Christian verities. Mr. Stewart’ is 
elear, lucid, and eminently readable. There are no involved sentence 
Germau vagaries. At the same time, every page is packed with thought.” 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 
THE EXAMINER says :— 


“ Fresh and wonderfully couvineing......the subject is a fascinating one, ana 








( it is treated here by one who has bestowed much thought upon it.’ 
| 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 
THE SCOTSMAN says :— 


“It is thoughtful and well-reasoned always.” 


LONDON : 
ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, E.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 26. NOVEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
THE FRENCH-CANADIAN AND THE GREAT COMMONWEALTH. 
ON THE LINE. 

A YEAR OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT.—£YDNEY BROOKS. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND.—SIR ALEX-: 


ANDER MILLER, K.C., C.S.I. 

THE HORSEMAN OF THE FUTURE.—BREVET LIEUT.-COL. 
G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, C.B. 

HOW ZOLA WORKED.—THE AUTHOR OF “ AN ENGLISH- 
MAN IN PARIS.” 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. IV.—ARTHUR MORRISON. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.—FMIL REICH, D.C.L, 

ENGLISH AND INDIAN: A STUDY.—CORNELIA SORABJI. 

THE NOVELS AND PLAYS OF GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
—EDWARD HUTTON. 

TO A TERRIER.—MARY E. RICHMOND. 

DANNY. LVII.-LXIV.—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF 


LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. WHITWELL ELwin, sometime 
Editor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick Eiwiy. 
Vol. IL—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol. II.—-STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GRAY —BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Ready nert week. 


NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Syopney 


Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready neat week. 


ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


~By “A QuUARTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready neat week. 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By. Hrnry Newnort, Author of ‘‘ Admirals All,” 
‘©The Island Race,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready November 4th. 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
NEW WORK. 


THE DREAM AND THE MAN. By Mrs. 


Battie Reynoips (G. M. Robins). Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. [Just out. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


UNDENOMINATIONALISM. As a Principle 


of Primary Education. By R. C. Moperty, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford ; Canon of Christ Church ; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, Author of ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood,” 
and ** Atonement and Personality.” Demy 8vo, Is. net. (Just out. 





ST. MARGARET'S LECTURES. 


CRITICISM OF 1tHE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Six Lectures Delivered in St. Margaret's, Westminster, in Lent, 1902. 
By Wm. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D.; F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D.; F. C. 
Bursitr, M.A.; F. H. Cuase, D.D.; J. H. BeRNarp, D.D.; and A.C. 


Heapvam, B.D. Crown Svo, 6s. net. [Just out. 
A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. For Home 
and School. Edited by Ceci J. Suarp, Principal of the Hampstead 


Conservatoire. With Pianoforte Score aud Words, large 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a Small Crown Svo Edition, with Words and Airs only, 2s. cloth; 
1s. Gd. paper. ust out. 


THE CORONATION DURBAR AT DELHI. 
HANDBOOK TO INDIA AND CEYLON, 


Bengal, Bombay aud Madras, the Punjab, N.-W. Provinces, Rajputana, the 
Native States, Assam, Cashmere, and Burma. Fourth Edition, with 55 
Maps and Plans of ‘Towns aud Buildings, crown 8vo, 20s. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. By H. C. 


Fansuawe, C.S.1., late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division, With Maps and Illustrations, demy Svo, 15s. net. 
[Realy immediately. 


‘ . r 1 . = - a 
DANGEROUS TRADES. The Historical, 
Social, and Legal Aspects of Industrial Occupations as Affecting Public 
Health. By A Number or Exprexts. Edited by Dr. T. OLiver, M.A,, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Medical Expert ou the White Lead, Dangerous Trades, 
Pettery, and Luciter Match Committees of the Home Oitice; Professor of 
Physiology, University of Duriiwn; Physiciau to the Royal Intirmary, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. With uuimerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
‘*We welcome the present volume as the standard book on dangerous 








a 
CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEWEST Boggs 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES & BOOKSELLE 
Demy 8vo, 12s, RS, 


RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?” ‘* Social Equality,” &@ 


This important work seeks to exhibit theistic religion as q 8 
reasonable acceptance, meeting science on its own ground, a 
with its own arguments. 





'ystem worth 
nd confronting 





‘*A Thousand Pages of Rich Entertainment.”—Acanemy, 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES 
CASANOVA DE SEINGALT, 


A New Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, Notes, and i 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, 32s, net, ‘ Portraits, 
“The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the 
been seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readable 
ing. It will probably be perused by thousands.” —Athenawm, 
‘* We have here tlie cream of Cusanova’s abundance, enough of his 
to stagger belief. The adventures of Casanova before he oo fifty yen 
Stendhal, Le Sage’s ‘Gil Blas,’ the ‘Joseph Balsamo’ of Dumas pere aaa 
the charlatans, libertines, swindlers, necromancers, astute practitioners ail 
worldly guile that the eighteenth century has given to fiction.” a 
—Daily Chronicle, 


CHARLES DICKENS: HIS LIFE AND WoRK 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS, 


Abridged and Revised by GEORGE GISSING. 


first that hay 
and interest. 











trades, ’—Lancet. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. | 





With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles of Handwriting ke, 
demy 8vo, 6s. = 


NEW WORK ON RUGBY FOOTBALL. 
RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL, 


By CAPTAIN PHILIP TREVOR (“Dax”), 


Author of “The Lighter Side of Cricket,” &c. With Illustrations and 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











THREE GOOD NOVELS, 


NOW IN DEMAND AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD, 


"By THOMAS COBB, 
Author of ‘‘The Bishop's Gambit.” 


‘A ROMANCE OF THE TUILERIES. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 
Author of “‘ Sunlight and Limelight,” &. 


THE HEART OF RUBY. 


By BERTHE TOSTI. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION oF 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. IIL—OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by Grorcz 
CRUIKSHANE. 


Vol. IV—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 39 Illustrations 
by Puiz. 





London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Epitep sr W. L. COURTNEY. NOVEMBER, 1902. 


Tue Reversion TO Toryism. By A Dissident Unionist. 

New ASPIRANTS FOR AFRICAN Fame. By Sir H. M. Stanley. 
MACEDONIAN INTRIGUES AND THEIR FRuItTs. By Captain Gambier, R.N, 
Puitie James Battery. By Edmund Gosse. 

Tue War anv ITs Critics. By Major Arthur Griffiths, 

Tue ART OF Emite Zoua. By Francis Gribble. 

Tue Port or Lonpon. By Frederick Miller. 

Yue GERMAN EMPEROR AS A PouiticaL Factor. By O. Eltzbacher, 
Tue Limitations oF Lorp Macautay. By H.C. Foxcroft. 

Tue Monroe Doctrine. By Professor H. Brougham Leech. 
OFFICERS FOR THE FLEET. By Rollo Appleyard. 

Tue SEcRET OF THE Day. By Eden Phillpotts. 

ARE THE Crassics TO Go? By Professor J. P. Postzate. 

Swans. By C. F. Keary. : 

Tue WinG or Fear. By Dora McChesney. 

An AvTHOR AT Grass (Part III.) Edited by George Gissing. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION.—4 handsome demy 8vo vols., 42s. 
Also Edition de Luxe of 100 copies printed on Hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, £4 4s, 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 

Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a Collation of Foreign Quotations, 
with a Fresh English Rendering and a careful Revision of the Text through 
out, Portraits, aud other Illustrations. The Account of the Essayist h 
been amplitied, and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are 
now Thirty-five. Prospectus on application. 

London: REEVES and TURNER, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST. 


A SUMPTUOUS VOLUME OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


OLD ENGLISH MASTERS, 
Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. 


: jons after the Works of the following 18 Artists :—Hogarth, 
with gorau Wilson, Lawrence, Morland, Landseer, Cotman, 
Reynol * peechey Hoppner, Raeburn, Opie, Crome, Leslie, Wilkie, Constable, 
monet. ap With Historical Notes by Joun C, Vay Drxe, and Comments by 
ont eagrater. Imperial Svo, £2 2s. net. 
ae EDITION DE LUXE, of which only 40 Copies are offered for sale 
. Also aera printed on Hand-made Paper, with two magnificent Portfolios 
in this country, :17hin. by l4in., containing a Proof of every Engraving 


asuring 
a rfel on Japanese Paper, signed by Mr. Cote. £31 10s. net. 





RUOYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


jusT SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Autnor. 4to, 6s. 


EEE 
HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 
With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Times.—“ The reader will enjoy the mitis sapientia, the mellow good sense, 
and the unexaggerated phrases of a calm and charitable mind..,... This attractive 








ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NZW SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


TENNYSON. 
By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B, 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT and JOSEPH B. MAYOR. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA : 


Miscellanies, Book VII. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Indices. By the late Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D., 
and JosepH B. Mayor, M.A. _ 8vo, 15s. net. 
Professor HARNACK writes to the Publishers :—‘‘ The book marks a great step 
forward in a department of the history of Early Christian Literature, in which 
uch still remains to be done.” 








THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 
A STUDY IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By HeLen BosanqQuet. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 

Tines.—“ Merits the study of all who approach philanthropic work, not to 
hide their idleness or to find a new distraction in vacuous lives, but iu the spirit 
of earnestness in which Mrs. Bosanquet writes.” 


OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Published Quarterly. Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 
12s. net. 

Costents :—* Contentio Veritatis.” By the Rev. W. Sanday, D.D.—A Study 
of the First Lesson for Christmas Day. By the Rev. W. Emery Barnes, D.D. 
—The History of the Theological Term “Substance.” Part III. By the Very 
Rev. T. B. Strong, D.D., Dean of Christ Church.— Psychology and Religion. 
By C. C. J. Webb.—Documents.— Notes and Studies.—&c. 








Now is the time to Subscribe. 
NEW VOLUMES COMMENCE WITH THE NOVEMBER NUMBERS. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. Contexts ror NOVEMBER- 
Tue CarpinaL’s Pawy. Chaps. 22-25, | IRusts AND COMBINATIONS. By F. W. 
Ay AnGLeR's PuitosopHy. By Vallon Bockett. 

Hardie. Tue CATHEDRAL OF Saint Macyus. 
Tue Passinc SuHow. By Marcus Reed. By J. S. Clouston. 

Tue Lire or A Lower Deck SalILor. | Some ASPECTS OF ZOLA. 

By Walter Jetfery. Tue IMPERIALISM OF CROMWELL. By 
Kwaynon, | W. Cunningham. 
Tue GREEN Fakir. By Mayne Lindsay. 

*,* Also ready, Vol. 86, May to October, 1902, 7s. 6d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Nustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
THE YELLOW VAN.—I, By Ricgarp WuiTEING, Author of “No. 5 John 
Street.” 
THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TO-DAY.—I. THE SC- 
CALLED BEEF TRUST. By GeorGe Buowanan Fire. 
THE PROLOGUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—I. THE BARRIERS 
BROKEN. By Justin H. Smiru. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
*,* Also ready, Vol. 64, May to October, 1902, 10s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The NOVEMBER NUMBER Contains :~ 
BY ELTON, THE QUARTER-BACK. A Football Story. 
. Quirk. 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. 
Howarp Pye. 
WHERE THE SURPRISE CAME IN. Story by CuartoTte Sepawics. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
*,* Also ready, Vol. 29, Part II., May to October, 1902, 8s. 64, 


By LESs.Lie 


Serial. By 


*,* Macmillan'’s New Iliustrated Catalogue post-fres on application. 


4 once critical, cultured, and catholic. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of ‘‘ Casting of Nets.” 6s. 


Daily Telegra h.—“Mr. Bagot tells his story admirably. The novel is 
cleverly handled, it is interesting, it is based on real knowledge, gained, without 
question, at first hand. Above all, the characters seem to be alive,” 


Scotsman.—‘‘ A story told from the inside, written in the modern spirit at 
A stern purpose is threaded into a 





brilliant and charming romance.” 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. SIDGWICK. 


THE THOUSAND EUCENIAS. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, 
Author of “‘ Cynthia’s Way,” &e. 6s. 


DULCINEA. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. 6s. 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By C. SETON. 6s. 


WINIFRED ano 1He STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. 6d. 


Vanity Fair.—‘‘ The book is nearly all dialogue, and sometimes very clever 
dialogue. It is very brightly written, and it often sparkles.” 

Sporting Times.—‘‘ Not for years have I read so delightfully fresh and 
original a little volume.” 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS, 


Cloth, 6s. 
Times.—‘‘ A lively picture of professional stage life.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, 
Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 
2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25s. net. [Next week. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. BROOKFIELD. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 























St. James’s Gazette.—“ For genuine entertainment of the most varied ana 
comprehensive kind it would be hard to equal Mr. Brookfield’s reminiscences, 
which take the readers over every kind of ground and always in a most 
ajverting fashion.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ His book is altogether ‘ Brookie.’ So it was bound to 
come, and so it is bound to go.” 

Rejeree.—* Mr. Brookfield has a wonderful collection of stories, and he has a 
wonderful way of telling them.” 

Globe.—“* The volume is of genera! interest, and is sure to have readers 
among all classes.” 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Dewy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA, 
And their Inhabitants. 
By T. W. WEBBER, late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces, 
With Maps, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 








[Neat week. 








NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 


LATE WAR, 1804-1814. By Donar H. O’Brien, Captain R.N. Edited by 
Prof. Oman. With Photogravure Illustrations, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. By T. Dicsy Picort, 
C.B 


-B. New and Enlarged Edition. With Photogravure Illustrations, 
large crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By D. W. FREsuHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club. 
Witb Numerous I]lustrations and Maps, 2 vols. post 4to, 21s. net. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


London: EDWARD ARNOJD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS NEW LIST 


A HISTORY of CRITICISM and LITERARY 
TASTE IN EUROPE, from the Earliest Texts to the 
Present Day. By Grorcre Sarntspury, M.A. Oxon., Hon. 
LL.D. Aberdeen, Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 





Vol. Il.—From THE RENAISSANCE TO THE DECLINE OF 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ORTHODOXY. Pp. 612, 20s. 
net. 


A NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


MINSTRELSY of the SCOTTISH BORDER. 
Edited by T. F. Henprrson, Author of ‘A History of 
Scottish Vernacular Literature,” &c., and Co-Editor of “The 
Centenary Burns.” With an hitherto unpublished Portrait 
of Sir Walter Scott. In 4 vols. demy 8vo, bound in art 
canvas cloth, gilt back and top, £2 2s. net. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. A Record 


of 1900 and 1901. By Anwnauisr. Reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(“Periods of European Literature.”) By J. H. Miupan. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE SCOTS. With 


Historical Introduction and Glossarial Notes. By G. 
GreGory Smitu, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, 
University of Edinburgh. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF M. D’HARICOT. 


By J. Storer Ciousron, Author of “The Lunatic at Large,” 
&c. Second Impression. 
“You won't easily beat these adventures for humour...... The 
beauty of them, from our point of view, is that you can pick them 
up almost anywhere and laugh every time.”—Sunday Special. 


EPISODES OF RURAL LIFE. By W. E. 
W. Couurns, Author of “A Scholar of his College,” ‘The 
Don and the Undergraduate,” &c. 

“This delightful volume...... written with genuine humour and 
in a most delightful and excellent style.’—Daily Express. 


A WOMAN AND A CREED. By H. Garton 


SARGENT. 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,045. NOVEMBER, 1902. 2s. 6d. 





CHILDREN oF Tempest. A TALE OF THE OUTER IsLES.— 
Chaps. 1-4. By Neil Munro. 

Some Gossre asout OLD Prints. By Lt.-Col. C. a Court, C.M.G. 

Tue Srory or José RizaAL THE Finirrno. A FRAGMENT OF 
Recent Astatic History. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

Borper Lire 1n Monrenecro. By Reginald Wyon. 

Tue BorpER MINSTRELSY. 

On tHE Heets or De Wer.—XI. Fut Cry. 

Tue Dream. By Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by Sir Theodore 
Martin, K.C.B. 

Tae Enp or THE TeTHEeR.—XII., XIII. By Joseph Conrad. 

Musines witout Meruop.—Deatu or Euiue Zora—A Puri 
or CuaupE BrerNarpD—THE Screntiric RomancE—Zoua’s 
LyricAL TEMPERAMENT—A LEADER OF ForLoRN-Hopes— 
Tue EmpreroR AND THE Borers—THE CALUMNIES OF THE 
GERMANS—THE NONCONFORMIST CONSCIENCE—A DISHONEST 
AGITATION. 

German War. By “Linesman.” With Map. 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0. List 


EDWARD BOWEN: a Memoir, 
By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BOWEN, 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits, and oth 
8vo, 12s. 6c. net. 
* * The subject of this Memoir was the well-known Assistant-Mast 
at Harrow, and the Author of “ Harrow Songs,” Hae 
[In a few days, 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY, 
AND WEALTH. 


Collected Papers. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ina few days, 
THE HISTORY OF PATTERN- |} TECTURE — THE REVIVAL OF 
DESIGNING—THE LESSER ARTS HANDICRAFT—ART & INDUSTRY 


RICHES-ART AND SOCLALis«, | CV TH? FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
: “ _.. | —THE INFLUENCE OF BUILDIn 
the Aims and Ideals of the English UILDING 
Socialists of To-day — TEXTILE|MATERIALS UPON ARCHITEC. 
FABRICS—ART UNDER PLUTO.|TURE— ON THE EXTERNAL 
CRACY—THE REVIVAL OF ARCHI- | COVERINGS OF ROUFs. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTs 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
By PAUL FOUNTAIN. 
With Portrait and 7 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA. With a Preface by W. H. HuDsoN. 8vo, 9s, 6d. net, 


er Illustrations, 











NEW, REVISED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume, 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account 


of the Reconquest of the Soudan. By WINSTON SpENcER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. Edited by Colonel F. Ropes, D.S.0. With 
Maps and Plans, 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MALLET DU PAN AND THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. By BERNARD MALLE?. With Photogravure 
Portrait, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By RicHarp Coptey 


CHRISTIE, M.A. Oxon.. Hon. LL.D. Vict., Author of “Etienne 
Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance,” &c. Edited with a 
Memoir by W. A. SHAW, Litt.D. With 2 Portraits and 3 other 
Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LAND DEFENCE, 
AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE CONDITIONS OF 
TO-DAY. By Captain H. F, THuILLIER, R.E. With Maps 
and Plans, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [In a few days. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHURCH: ber 


Calling and its Fulfilment Considered in Relation to the 
Increase and Efficiency of her Ministry. By the Rev. 
HERBERT KELLY, Director of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission, Mildenhall, Suffolk, Author of “A History of the 
Church of Christ.” Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. C. E. NEwBo tt, M.A., Canon and Chancellor 

of St. Paul’s; and the Rev. DARWELL STONE, M.A,, 
Principal of the Missionary College, Dorchester. 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W B. Trevetyay, 


M.A., Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown 8vo, is. 


THE MANOR FARM. 


By M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 
Author of “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by CLAauD C. DU Pré CooPER. Crown 8vo, 63, 


Country Life, 
“The book, besides being true to life, is as cheerful in its tone a8 
it is wholesome in matter—altogether a delightful book to read.” 


Scotsman. 
“A delightful story of rural life, full of strongly marked human 
nature.” 


NOTICE.—A Second Impression of the Cen- 
tenary Number of the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW is now ready. 

















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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wR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


PINTORICCHIO (Bernardino di Betto of Perugia). 


HIS LIFE, WORK, AND TIME. 


By CORRADO RICCI, Director of the Brera, Milan. Translated by FLORENCE Simmonps, 
With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text Illustrations, 1 vol. large imperial 4to, £5 58. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s, net. 
' * # Also 80) Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 10s. net ; and 30 Sets with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and on India 








paper, £21 net, all sold. 


THROUGH THE HEART OF PATAGONIA. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of “ Where Black Rules White—Hayti. 
With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. MILLAIs, and a large number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 Is. net. 
¢*Mr. Prichard’s long-expected book contains a minute description of the daily life, manners and customs, and hunting methods of the Tchuelche Indians, 
e largest race on earth, long fabled to be giants. 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. By ETHEL COLQUHOUN, 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches by the Authoress. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
this book we see through the eyes of a trained artist some of the fairest spots of the globe. The “ Travels” include part of the Dutch East Indies, 
Japan, and a journey home through Manchuria and Siberia. 


th 


I 
shiealons, 
pOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. By Sefior Peréz Triana, With an 

Introduction by BR. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a Map., 1 vol., 6s. ; 
The Trmes.—‘‘ Senor Triana writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that of a modest, observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


JEANNE D’ARC: Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. Being the Story of her Life, 
her Achievements, and her Death, as attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents. Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. With Illustrations 


and a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net; postage, 5d. 
The Times.—‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her true colours, The whole is executed with brevity and without effusion. 


Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book his most satisfactory resource.” 


DANTE AND HIS TIME. By Dr. Kart Feperx. With an Introduction by 


Professor A.J. BUTLER. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s. 
The Academy.—“ It supplies a waut in English studies of Dante, namely, a synopsis, not only of Dante’s life according to the latest criticism, but of his 


whole milieu.’ 


MUTUAL AID: a Factor of Evolution. By Prince Krororkry. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


*,* Prince Kropotkin explains by many examples the large extent to which mutual aid replaces competition among animals and different scales of the human 
race. Just as Huxley and Spencer believed that consideration of the natural world invariably leads to the sternest individualism, so Kropotkin shows that 
there is at least an equal argument to be drawn in favour of Socialism, or even Communism. 


NEXT TO THE GROUND: Chronicles of a Countryside. By Marraa McCuntoon- 


WILLIAMS. 1 vol., 6s. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. IRIS. THE AWAKENING. 





A Play. A Play in Four Acts, A Play. 
By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. By A. W. PINERO. 
Translated by ARTHUR SyYMONs. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. By HADDON CHAMBERS, 
1 vol., 5s. (Shortly. *,* A List of Mr. Pinero’s Plays on application. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 








A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in 12 vols., with Coloured Plates, Photugravures, anid Thumb-nail Portraits, £4 4s. the set; also separate vols., 7s. 6d. each, 
Vols, XI. and XII. are in the Press, and will be issued shortly, completing the Series. 


PIERRE AND JEAN. THE NABOB. 


By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
With an Introduction by the Eart or Crewe. With an Introduction by Professor Trent. 


N 71d Re | ee i e ‘ hie 
ITCH, and other Stories. By Count Torsroy. Translated by Constance 
b] a A 
Ganuert. 1 vol., 78. 6d. [Library Edition of Tolstoy’s Novels, Vol. III. 
The Daily Chronicle.—** The well-known story which gives distinction to this volume is one that would prove the hand of Tolstoy to be the hand of a 
mighty master had it never penned another line.” 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


DONOVAN PASHA, THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


And Some People of Egypt. By FLORENCE POPHAM. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. MRS. CRADDOCK. 








The Times.—* The stories are strong in the right sense. They have vitality- By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “ Liza of Lambeth.” [Thursdar 
The imagination behind them is virile. The people live, and they move in an eee 
actual atmosphere.” THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 

THE RIGHT OF WAY By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “The Land of Cockayne.” 
Two hundred and thirty ein copies sold in England and America. MOT HER EAR T H. 
7 . By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden Model.” 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. IF I WERE KING. 
By VIOLET JACOB. [Second Impression. By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Second Impression, 

The Spectator.—‘* The emergence of a book so fresh, so origin:l, in so whole- *,* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. James’s Theatre 

some as ‘The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We cau cordially recom- The Jimes.—* A novel of excepti yual distinction; the scenes are fresh and 


mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excellent— vivid; the movement quick and uatural.” 


lucid, natural, unaffected.” 
THE WINDS . > the 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. DUCHESS OF SU lh ll CORED. By the 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. [Second Impression in the press, 
The Daily Ch vonicle.-—* Buy Mr. Harding Davis's book, and you will The Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Fresh and original in conception, and full of 
thoroughly enjoy yourselves.” dramatic incideut.” 








Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedtord Street, W.C. 
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